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No.  1. 

UKASK  OF  SEIIEMBEB  4,  1821. 

j?(/i'c<  q/'//w  Imperial  Majesty,  Autocrat  of  All  the  EuMias. 

THE  {directing  Senate  maketli  known  unto  all  men  : 

"Whercaa  in  an  Eilict  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  issued  to  the  directing  Senate  on  tho 
4th  day  of  Septeniljer,  and  signed  by  His  Mojesty's  own  hand,  it  is  tlius  expressed : — 

"Observing,  from  Eoports  submitted  to  us,  that  tho  trade  of  our  8>ibjects  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  on  :lie  north-west  coast  of  America,  appertaining  unto  Russia,  is 
subject,  because  of  secret  and  illicit  traffic,  to  oppression  an(l  impediments;  and  findh-:,'^ 
that  the  principal  cause  of  these  difticulties  is  the  want  of  rules  establishing  tho  boundaries 
for  navigation  along  these  coasts,  and  the  order  of  naval  communication,  as  well  in  these 
places  as  on  tho  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sil)eria  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  wo  have 
deemed  it  necess.iry  to  determine  these  communications  by  specif  3  Regulations,  which  are 
hereto  attached. 

"In  forwarding  these  Regulations  to  the  directing  Senate,  we  command  that  the 
same  bo  published  tor  universal  inform.ition,  and  tliat  the  proper  measures  be  taken  to 
carry  them  into  execution." 

(Signed)  COUNT  D.  GURIEFF, 

•  ;'■:''.'  '. '.   .■ .,,  MiniUer  of  Finances. 

It  is  therefore  decrecf}  ^'Hi'o  dlMctmg  Senate  "that  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Edict  be 
published  for  the  information*  of  all  uwii^dndthat  the  same  be  obeyed  by  all  whom  it  may 
concern. ;  .•.    ;    I  :'•.  ii:   .''.  .■    • 

SThe  original  is  sij^it  li5''.tJio:cljrpctJn_f«  fpnite.]   ". ' 
Mnted  at  St  PelersVii^'h.  'Tn  llie  "Senate,  the  7th  September,  1821. 
[On  the  original  is  written,  in  tho  handwriting  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  thus :] 
Be  it  accordingly. 

(Signed)  ALEXANDER. 

Kamennoy  O^roff,  September  4t,  1821. 


JRules  estailishtd  for  the  Limits  of  Navigation  and  Order  of  Communication  along  the  Coast  of 
the  Eastern  Siberia,  the  North-  West  Coast  of  America,  and  the  Aleutian,  Kurile,  and  other 
Idands. 

S  1.  THE  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery,  and  of  oil  other  industry  on  all 
islands,  posts,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Amevica,  beginning 
from  Behring  Straits  to  the  51°  of  northern  latitude,  also  from  the  Aleu''an  Islands  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Silwria,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands  from  Be^-ring  Straits  to  the 
south  cape  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  viz.,  to  the  45°  50'  north  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted 
to  Russian  subjects. 

8  2.  It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  belonging  to  Russia  as  stated  above,  but,  also,  to  approach  them  within  less  than 
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100  Italian  tuilos.    Tlio  tmnsgrcuor's  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation  along  with  the  whole 
cargo. 

§  3.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  bo  made  in  fuvnnr  of  vessels  carried  tliithor  by 
heavy  j;a\vi,  or  real  wiitit  of  provisinns,  ami  nnubic  to  make  any  other  slicini  but  such  as 
belongs  to  Itussia;  in  these  cases  they  are  ol'ligeil  to  produce  convincing  pnmfs  of  actual 
reason  for  such  nn  exception.  Sliijis  of  frienilly  (iovernments,  merely  on  discoveries,  ore 
likewise  exempt  from  the  foregoing  Itule  2i!.  In  this  case,  hnwover,  they  must  bo  previously 
provided  witli  |>nsj|)oitH  from  the  ICussiiin  Minister  of  the  Xuvy. 

§  4.  l-'iireign  merchant-ships  which,  for  reasons  statetl  in  the  foregoing  rule,  touch  at 
any  of  the  ubove-nientioued  coosU^,  itre  obliged  t«  endeavour  to  choose  a  place  where  Ilussians 
are  settled,  iiiul  to  act  as  hcreofter  siated. 

§  r«.  On  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  merchant-ship,  wind  and  weather  pcnnitting,  a  pilot 
will  meet  her  to  appoint  an  anchoring  place  a|ipropriitt«d  for  tlie  purpose.  The  captain  who, 
notwithstiuuling  this,  anchors  elsewhere  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  phiie,  shall  ])ay  a  fine  of  100  dollars. 

§  G.  All  rowiiig-boiils  of  foreign  merchant-vessels  are  obliged  to  land  at  one  place 
appointed  for  tlicm,  where,  in  the  ilay  time,  a  whito  flag  is  hung  out,  and  at  night  a  lantern, 
and  where  a  clerk  is  to  attend  coiitiimally  to  prevent  imiwrting  and  exporting  any  articles 
or  goods.  Whoever  lands  at  any  other  place,  even  without  an  intent  of  smuggling,  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  50  dollars,  and  if  a  jterson  \>e  discovered  bringing  any  articles  ashore,  a  fine  of 
600  dollars  is  to  Im:  exacted  and  the  gixxls  to  be  confiscated 

§  7.  The  cnmuianders  of  said  vessels  lieing  in  want  of  provisions,  stores,  Ac,  for  the 
continuation  of  their  voyage,  are  bouml  to  apply  to  the  Commander  of  the  ]duco,  who  will 
appoint  where  these  may  bo  obtained,  after  wliich  they  may,  without  difhcnlty,  send  their 
boats  there  to  procure  all  they  want  Whoever  deviates  from  this  rule  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
100  dollars. 

§  8,  If  it  lie  unavoidable,  for  the  pnrposo  of  repairing  or  careening  a  foreign  merchant- 
ship,  that  she  discharge  the  whole  cargo,  the  master  is  obliged  to  ask  the  jiermission  of  the 
Commander  of  the  place.  In  this  case  the  captain  shall  deliver  to  the  Commumler  an  e.xact 
list  of  the  natnro  and  quality  of  the  goods  discharged.  Kvery  one  who  omits  to  report  any 
part  of  the  cargo  will  Ixj  suspected  of  smuggling,  and  slioU  jmy  a  fine  of  1,000  dollars. 

§  9.  All  expenses  incun-cd  by  those  vessels  during  their  stay  in  the  liussia.i  territories 
must  bo  paid  in  cash  or  bills  of  exchange.  In  ca.se,  however,  the  captains  of  tlu.'se  ships 
have  no  money  on  board,  and  nobody  gives  security  for  their  bonds,  the  Commarder  can,  at 
their  rcijuest,  allow  the  sale  of  such  articles,  stores,  or  goods,  rei[uired  merely  f  r  ilefraying 
the  above-stated  expenses.  These  sales,  however,  can  be  made  only  to  the  C<impany,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Commander,  but  must  not  exceed  the  expenses  of  the  ships,  under 
penalty  of  the  cargo  being  seized  and  a  fine  paid  of  1,000  dollars. 

§  10.  As  soon  as  said  foreign  merchant -vessels  are  ready  for  their  cargoes,  stores,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  they  nmst  immediately  procoe<l  to  tako  them  in,  anil  after  an  examination,  if 
they  have  loaded  all  the  above-stated  articles,  and  a  written  certificate  of  their  not  having 
left  anything  behind,  they  are  to  set  sail.  Such  vessels  as  have  not  been  unloaled  are  like- 
wise subjected  to  sail  without  the  least  delay  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  proceed  to  sea. 

§  11.  It  is  prohibited  to  all  commanders  of  the  said  foreign  vessels,  commiss'.ncrs  end 
othere,  whosoever  they  may  be,  to  receive  any  articles,  stores,  or  goods  iu  those  p!i  cos  wtjere 
they  will  have  landed,  except  in  the  case  as  per  §  7,  under  penalty  of  seizure  of  I  ,eir  ship 
and  cargo. 

§  12.  It  is  prohibited  to  these  fortigU  slliph'tff  resfol'-o  on  board,  without  special  firmis- 
sion  of  the  Commanders,  any  of  the  pcopfe  in  the  seriico  of  tjio  .Coinpany,  or  of  the  forci  "?ner8 
living  in  the  Company's  Settlements.  Ships  proifetf  tp  have  tte  intention  of  carrying  oil'  any 
person  l)elonging  to  the  Colony  shall  be  s«ized. 

§  13.  Kvery  purchase,  sale,  or  barter i.  is  prohibitwl  bptwixt  a  foreign  merchant-slup 
and  jM-'ople  in  the  service  of  the  Compiiiiy!  'Tliis  prOllihitibft.  extend?  equally  to  those  who 
are  on  siiorc  and  to  those  employed  in  the  Company's  ships.  Any  ship  acting  against  this 
rule  shall  pay  five  times  the  value  of  the  articles,  stores,  or  goods  constituting  this  r<rohibited 
traffic. 

§  14.  It  is  likewise  interdicted  to  foreign  ships  to  canyon  any  trafiic  or  barter  with  the 
natives  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  the  whole  extent  here 
above  mentioned.     A  ship  convicted  of  this  trade  slioU  be  confiscated. 

§  1 5.  All  articles,  stores,  and  goods  found  on  shore  in  ports  and  harbours  belonging  to 
Russian  subjects  (carrying  on  prohibited  traffic)  or  to  foreign  vessels  are  to  be  seized. 

§  IG.  The  foreign  merchant-ships  lying  in  harbour  or  in  the  roads  dare,  under  no 
pretence,  send  out  their  boats  to  vessels  at  sea,  or  to  those  already  come  in,  until  they  have 
been  spoken  to  and  visited,  according  to  the  existing  customs.  Whenever  a  foreign  vessel 
hoists  a  yellow  flag  to  announce  an  infectious  disease  being  on  board,  or  the  symptoms  of  the 
same,  or  any  other  danger  of  which  she  wishes  to  be  freed,  every  communication  is  inter- 
dictfcJ  until  said  flag  is  taken  down  From  this  liule,  however,  are  excepted  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose  and  whose  boats  be  under  the  colours  of  the  Itussian-Amerioan 
Company.    Any  vessel  acting  contrary  to  this  Regulation  shaU  pay  a  fine  of  500  dollars. 

§  17.  No  ballast  may  be  thrown  overboard  but  in  such  places  as  are  appointed  by  the 
Commanders.    The  transgre.s8or  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  600  dollars. 

§  18.  To  all  foreign  merchant-ships,  during  their  stay  in  anchoring-places,  harbours,  or 
roads,  it  is  prohibited  to  have  their  guns  loaded  either  with  balls  or  cartridges,  under  the 
risk  of  paying  a  tine  ot  60  dollars  for  each  gun. 


§  m.  No  foreipn  merchnnt-Bhip  in  port,  or  in  tho  ronds,  or  riilinij  nt  anchor,  mny  Are 
guns  or  niiinkets  willioiil  provioiiHly  informing  tliu  (.'oininnmler  of  lliu  place  or  Scttli.'iiicnt, 
unless  it  Ih!  for  pilota,  siniinliziiif,' tho  siiiiic  liy  tlic  liriii;;  of  one,  I  vo,  or  tlirce  nuns,  iind 
lioistiii};  licr  colourR,  ns  is  ciiRtotiiiiry  in  siiiiilnr  wiimId.  In  acting  contrary  thcruto  alio  is 
Buhjoi'tfd  to  a  fine  of  100  (li>llnr«  for  ofti;li  slmt. 

^  liO.  On  the  (irriviil  of  a  foreign  ship  in  tho  Imrhour,  or  in  tho  rnmis,  ii  hoot  will 
imnieiliiituly  he  acnt  to  meet  her,  luul  to  (leliver  to  tlie  explain  n  printed  ccipy  of  these 
Regulations,  for  whiL'li  lie  must  Hive  reeei|it  in  ii  hook  dcstiiu'd  for  the  ]pnr|ioi:i\  lie  is 
further  obliged  to  state  in  tho  hook,  ns  per  annexed  form,  all  information  rt'cpiiiuil  of  foreign 
vessels.  All  ships  refusing  to  comjily  witli  these  llegidations  dare  not  approach  tho 
harbour,  roads,  or  any  anchoring-placc. 
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§  21.  The  captain  of  a  foreign  merchant-ship  coming  to  an  onchor  in  the  port  or  in  the 
roads  is  obliged,  on  his  arrival,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  luralth  of  tho  ahiji's  crow,  and 
■hould,  after  this,  a  contagious  illness  bo  discovered  on  board  of  his  veesel,  Ik;  must 
Immediately  inform  the  Coniniaiider  of  tho  place  thereof.  Tho  vessel,  ncconling  to 
circumstances,  will  be  either  sent  olf  or  put  under  (piarautino  in  a  place  appio])riaU;d  for 
the  puipo.ie,  where  tho  crew  may  be  cured  without  putting  the  inhobitanLs  in  danger  of 
infecticm.  ShouM  the  captain  of  such  n  ship  conceal  the  circumstance,  the  same  will  be 
confiscated  with  her  whole  cargo. 

8  22.  Tho  maatcr  of  a  vessel,  at  the  request  of  the  Commander  of  a  place,  is  obliged  to 
produce  a  V  '  of  tho  whole  crow  ami  fdl  tho  passengers,  and  sliould  he  omit  any,  he  shall 
pay  a  fine  oi  .00  dollars  for  every  one  left  out. 

§  23.  The  captains  are  bound  to  keep  their  crow  in  strict  order  and  ppipcr  behaviour 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  ports,  and  likewise  prevent  their  trading  or  bartering  with  tho 
Company's  people.  They  are  answorid)lc  for  tho  conduct  of  their  .sailora  and  other  inferiors. 
Illicit  trado  carried  on  by  sailora  subjocLs  tho  vesjuel  to  tho  same  penalty  a.s  if  done  by  tho 
captain  himself,  because  it  were  easy  for  tho  ca])taiu8  to  carry  on  smuggling  without 
punishment,  and  justify  themselves  by  throwing  tlie  faidt  on  liic  sailors.  Therefore,  every 
article  foinid  upon  sailors  which  they  could  not  hide  in  their  pockets  or  under  their  clothes 
to  screen  from  their  su])eriors,  sold  or  bought  on  shore,  will  be  considered  ns  contraband 
from  tlio  ship,  and  is  subject  to  the  prescribed  line. 

§  24.  Foreign  men-of-war  shall  likewise  comply  witli  tho  above-stated  Ecguhitions  for 
the  merchant-ships,  to  maintain  the  rights  and  beneiit  of  tho  Company.  In  case  of 
opposition,  complaints  will  be  made  to  their  Governments. 

§  25.  In  case  a  ship  of  the  Itussian  Imperial  Novy,  or  tho  one  belonging  to  the  liu.ssian 
American  Company,  meet  a  foreign  vessel  on  tho  abovo-staled  coasts,  in  liarboui-s  or  roads, 
within  the  beforc-mpntioned  limits,  and  tho  Commander  find  grounds,  by  tho  present 
Kegidation,  that  the  ship  be  liable  to  seizure,  ho  is  to  act  ns  follows : — 

§  20.  The  Commander  of  a  Russian  vessel  suspecting  a  foreign  vessel  to  be  liable  to 
confiscation  must  inquire  and  search  the  same,  and  finding  her  guilty,  take  possession  of 
her.  Sliould  tho  foreign  vessel  resist,  he  is  to  employ  first  peisuasion,  then  threatn,  and  at 
last  force,  endeavouring,  however,  at  nil  events,  to  do  this  with  as  nnich  reserve  as  jiossible. 
If  tlie  foreign  vessel  employ  force  against  foice,  then  ho  shall  consider  the  same  as  an 
evident  enemy,  and  force  her  to  surrender  according  to  the  nnval  laws. 

§  27.  After  getting  everything  in  order  and  safety  on  board  tho  foreign  vessel,  the 
Commander  of  the  Itussian  ship,  or  the  olVicer  sent  by  him,  shall  demand  the  journal  of  the 
captured  vessel,  and  on  the  spot  shall  note  down  in  the  same  that  on  such  a  day,  mouth,  and 
year,  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  place,  he  met  such  ond  such  a  foreign  vessel,  and  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstance,  piu'suit,  and,  finally,  of  the  seizure.  After  signing 
the  same  he  shall  desire  the  captain  of  the  captured  vessel  to  confirm  tho  same  iu  his  own 
handwriting.  Should  he,  however,  rcfuso  to  sign  the  same,  tho  Kussian  oHicer  is  to  rciHiat 
his  summons  in  presence  of  all  the  officers,  and  if  on  this  it  bo  again  refused,  and  nobody 
will  sign  in  lieu  of  the  captain,  he  is  then  to  odd  this  circumstance,  signed  by  himsel£ 
After  this  orrangemenl,  the  journal,  list  of  tho  crew,  passports,  invoices,  accounts,  and  all 
further  papers  respecting  tho  views  and  pursuits  of  tho  voyage  of  tho  vessel,  shall  bo  put  up 
iu  one  parcel,  as  well  n.s  all  private  papers,  viz.,  tho  jouriuils  of  tlio  oHicers,  letters,  &c.,  and 
sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  IJussian  officer,  and  those  of  the  ca[itain  and  first  ofticer  of  the 
foreign  vessel.^  Tliis  packet  shall  remain  scaled  with  the  Commander  of  the  liussiau  vessel 
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until  tlii'ir  iirriviil  nt  llio  p<^irt  of  St.  IVter  and  Pkul,  wkorc  it  Hlmll  ))0  ilcpoRitod  in  tho 
Coiii'l  as  iiii'iitiniu'il  ill  t)  3'!.  Ik-side^  this,  evenr^hin);  elae  must  lit-  ncnlctl  by  tho  Jtiissinn 
oil'iccr  mill  tliP  fiirci^^n  ('a|ituin  th^it  is  not  requisite  for  thw  contiinintion  nf  tlio  vnyaRU  U>  tho 
port  nf  St.  IVtcr  mid  Paul,  cxeeptin}*  the  effecta  for  itumedicte  and  sola  uso  of  tliR  ship's 
cruw,  wliii'li  simll  not  ho  witlihcM  fruni  them. 

(}  'JH.  llivviiii;  tli\i9  lixcd  nil  raeann  of  precantinn,  the  ofTiccr  Bcnt  to  nrrcnt  tho  foreign 
vessel  hIimII  uiitk(^  instnntly  his  ri'fmrt  to  his  Chief,  nnd  auitit  his  orders. 

§  21).  Tlui3,  should  by  nny  caiiM>  ttatnl  in  the  2nd,  lltli,  12tli,  nnd  21st  sections  of 
those  licf^iilulions,  a  foreign  vf.«s«:l  lie  suhjcrted  to  oonfi.sontion  in  any  port  near  tho 
Settlement  of  the  Kii.ssian-Americiui  Company,  the  (.'oniniiuider  of  timt  Saltlcment  is 
obliged  either  to  a»k  tho  ns.si.stanre  of  the  ISiunan  man-of-war,  if  there  be  any,  nnd  the 
Connimnder  of  which,  on  n'ceipt  of  a  written  rwjuest,  i<  obli;;cil  to  aiTest  the  vessel, 
and  use  nil  the  precautions  prescrilieil  in  the  foregoinj;  Artieli,  or,  if  there  Imj  no  Hiissian 
man-ot'-wnr  in  the  harbour  or  its  nei;;hhoarh<Mid,  and  the  ('onininnder  of  the  Settlement  tind 
that  he  nnil  bis  people  run  nm-st  the  ve<i.iel  by  themselves,  he  then  is  to  act  acconling  to 
the  2Uth,  27th,  and  2Htli  sections,  and  putting  asliore  the  captain,  and  every  means  of  getting 
the  vessel  uway,  he  must  endeavour  as  soon  a?  pov>ible  to  j;ivo  information  of  this  event 
either  to  the  (iovernor  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Kussian- American  (,!on,iiuny  or  tliu  Commander 
of  tho  Imperial  nimi-of-wnr,  if  it  he  known  where  slie  lie. 

{J  30.  When,  in  con.wfpu'nes  of  such  a  repiirt,  the  (iovernor  of  tho  Colonies  shall  send 
the  Company's  vessel,  or  a  (lovemment  vessel  arriving,  then  the  Commander  of  the  place 
shall  ilelivi^r  up  the  vessel  s>  iz>-<l,  and  all  belonging  to  her,  and  shall  report  respecting  his 
reasons  for  confiscating  the  vessel. 

§  31.  The  Commander  of  the  vessel,  taking  ehaigo  of  the  seizure  per  inventory,  shall 
examino  immediately  into  all  rircum-stances  mentioned,  aud  compare  it  with  tho  accounts  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Settlement,  who  will  give  every  elucidation  required. 

§  32.  All  vessels  detained  by  Ka^nian  men-of-war  arc  ordered  by  these  Regulations  to 
bo  brought  to  the  port  of  St  Peter  and  Paul,  where  the  sentence  is  to  be  passed  on  them  by 
a  Court  established  for  adjudging  such  casein 

g  33.  This  (Jourt,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Commander  of  Karatchatka,  shall  consist 
of  the  throe  senior  olllcers  under  him,  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  tho  liussian-American 
Company. 

§  34.  As  soon  as  a  Kussian  vessel,  bringing  into  the  i»ort  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  a 
foreign  vessel  arrested  by  her,  ha^  come  to  an  anchor  in  the  place  a-ssigned  her,  the  com- 
mander of  her  is  immediately  to  rcjioir  to  the  Commander  of  Kamtchalka,  stating  briefly 
what  vessel  he  had  brought  in.  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  the  sick,  specifying  thoir 
diseases,  nnd  re|)ortin,^'  likewise  whether  the  vessel  has  sufficient  victuals,  and  what  goods, 
guns,  and  other  arm.',  powiler,  &c  ,  arc  tn  hoard. 

§  35.  The  Commander  of  Kamtchatka,  on  recciWng  this  report,  will  order  two  oflicers 
and  a  sutlicient  number  of  men  on  bnoid  the  captured  vessel 

§  30.  These  two  olVicers,  to-jetl'er  with  the  officers  who  brought  in  the  detained  ship, 
when  on  lioard,  are  *o  summon  the  master  and  two  of  liLs  mates  or  men  in  command  next 
to  him,  insjiect  all  the  seals  put  on  the  ve.ssel,  and  then,  taking  them  oil,  begin  immediately 
to  mnko  on  accunite  list  of  all  the  clTects  belongin;;  to  the  ves-scl. 

(J  37.  This  list  is  to  be  signed  by  all  tlie  oflicers  on  lioth  sides  who  were  present  in 
drawing  it  up.  The  Commander  of  Kamtcltatka  is  to  use  all  possible  endeavours  to  secure 
from  emiiezzlement  or  damage  all  effects  belonging  to  the  detained  vessel. 

§  33.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  is  then  to  be  sent  nshoro  to  such  place  na  shall  he 
appointed  by  the  Commander  of  Kamtchatka,  and  remain  there  until  the  close  of  the 
investigation. 

S  39.  Tho  Commander  of  the  Russian  vessel  Ls  obliged,  in  the  course  of  two  days 
after  his  arrival  nt  the  port  of  St.  Peter  anil  Paul,  to  make  a  minute  representation  to  the 
Commander  of  Kamtchatka  of  all  that  shall  have  liap)>ened  at  the  detention  of  the  foreign 
vessel  brought  in  by  him,  nnd  to  deliver  said  vessel,  together  with  the  sealed  paquet 
containing  her  papers,  expressed  in  §  27. 

{}  40.  If  the  Kus.sian  vessel  that  brought  into  the  port  of  St  Peter  nnd  Paul  a  foreign 
vesiiel  cannot  for  reasons  remain  there  until  the  close  of  the  investigation,  but  be  obliged  to 
proceed  to  sea  in  a  very  sho.t  time,  the  Commander,  in  order  not  to  detain  her,  shall  uso  all 
possible  dispatch  by  bringing  forward  the  investigation  of  such  points  as  moy  require  tho 
presence  of  the  Russian  vessel. 

§  41.  Having  settled  everything  on  board  the  arrested  vessel  and  landed  tho  crew,  the 
Court  immediately  sh.dl  open  the  session,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  the 
solution  of  tho  inquiry,  whether  the  vessel  be  lawfully  arrested  or  not. 

§  42.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  the  following  proofs  shall  be  substantiated ; — 

1.  That  the  vessel  was  met  with  within  the  Ixiundarics  prescribed  in  S  2  of  these 
Begulations,  and  that  her  having  been  within  such  limits  was  not  occasioned  by  reasons 
Stated  in  §  3. 

2.  T^at  tho  vessel  is  a  lawful  priie  by  virtue  of  the  §§  2,  11,  12,  14,  and  21  of 
these  Regulations,  and  the  §  of  the  Instructions  to  the  Commander  of  tho  Russian  man- 
of-wor. 

§  43.  In  order  to  decide  cither  case,  the  Court  b  to  inspect  all  documents  presented, 
and  tracing  on  one  part  all  proofs  of  guilt,  and  on  the  other  all  doubts  which  might 
clear  tho  foreign  ve3.sel,  summon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Russian  vessel  to  give 
all  additional  information  deemed  needful,  and  oompletiug  thus  all  circumstances  con- 


demniii);  tlio  fon^ign  voasol,  llie  Court  shall  ilmw  up  a  cloar  statoiiiout  of  the  reason  of  her 
oondL-iiiiiatioii. 

li  44.  Shoulil  tlin  (Nxirt,  in  making  out  wtid  .sUilomont,  find  llmt  the  I'dnnjjii  vrsHi.-l  liaa 
biH>n  am'.<it(>(l  witlinul  NUlllciunl  uiusu,  suiil  Court  on  iiassiiig  .senlriico  ix  to  JiiUMiiiinu  the 
dnniii<!u  Hiin'eroti  by  such  duUintinn,  and  to  furnish  Irath  parties  witli  n  corlifiod  copy  of  lliia 
Kcsoliiiiiin. 

{}  A'>.  Ill  tlm  courmi  of  two  dnvH,  both  jirtrtios  bIihH  dfidim!  wlicllior  tliey  am  siitlnfled 
with  thu  i|i-i:isioM  of  tho  Court  or  nut,  mid  in  tlio  luttor  caso  (should  it  liapfioii)  iuai;4ii  it 
in  nriting. 

S)  lij.  SIkiuM  both  parties  lio  sntisflod  with  tho  duciaion  of  tho  Court,  then  tho  Cora* 
er  of  Kanilt'hotka  is  to  ndeaso  iiniiicdiatuly  tin!  dutuiiidcl  vc.swd,  returning  everything 
to  tlu-  iniutiT  aiciTiling  to  llitt  inventory,  along  witli  thu  adjiid^ud  daiiiu^'eH,  exacting  tlicm 
from  wliouisovver  is  to  pay  tliu  siinie. 

5}  47.  If,  on  the  rontraiy,  tlio  Court  rectivo  on  the  third  day  n  repeal  to  its  decision, 
it  is  bound  to  luke  that  repeal  into  immediate  rnnsideratiun,  and  linding  it  just,  to  cliango 
its  decision,  if  not,  to  cuntiriii  the  sitiiie,  und  make  it  known  to  the  |>ai'ties  a  second  time. 
After  this  no  repri'seiitations  shall  be  admitted,  and  IhiIIi  partii<.s  .shall  be  diiminoned  before 
the  Court,  which  Hhall  allow  them  to  make  their  ]ii'otu<«t  in  writing,  and  will  tlien  slate  all 
the  reasons  why  tho  sentence  passed  should  lie  canicd  into  execution. 

{J  48.  If  tlio  Court  find  by  tho  indictment  that  tho  ves.sel  has  lietn  lawfully  detained, 
then  tho  nia.ster  of  tho  foreign  vessel,  or  the  two  oldest  in  command  under  biin,  Hlmll  bo 
summoned,  aiid  the  rensons  of  their  detoution  made  known  to  them,  giving  them  a  ccrlitled 
copy  of  the  rondemnatinn. 

tj  49.  The  (Jourt  is  to  receive  within  three  days,  and  no  later,  the  representntions  of  the 
master,  and  if  hu  do  not  present  the  somo  within  the  time  liuiitel,  tho  Court  summonins 
him,  with  two  of  his  crew,  iiotilics  that  his  silence  is  received  as  a  nioi'k  of  compliance,  and 
that  the  condemnation  is  just. 

g  50.  In  this  case  the  Court  comes  to  its  final  decision,  which,  on  tho  following  day,  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  crow  of  tho  foreign  ves.sel,  who  shall  sign,  all  and  every  one, 
that  such  sunlcnce  has  been  made  known  to  them,  after  which  tho  Commati(ler  of 
Kamtchatka  is  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  Court  into  execution,  ns  will  Ix)  explained 
hereafter. 

g  51.  Should,  however,  the  master  deliver  within  the  time  limited  his  protest,  then  the 
Court,  examining  it  with  all  possible  imp.irtiality.  shall  call  for  nil  further  explanations,  and, 
having  inserted  tho  whole  into  the  journal  of  tho  Court,  shall  pass  a  tliial  sentence,  and 
pronounce  it,  as  stated  in  §  47. 

tj  .')2.  I  r,  by  sentence  of  the  Court,  tho  arrested  vessel  be  released,  and  adjudged  to 
receive  damages  for  her  detention,  and  if  the  vessel  has  Iwen  arrested  by  any  of  the 
ComjKiny's  ollicers,  nnd  the  damages  are  not  above  .'),000  roubles,  the  Commander  of 
Kamtchatka  shall  demand  immediate  payment  of  said  sum  from  the  oflice  of  tho  liussian- 
Amerieau  Company,  but  if  the  damages  exccd  that  sum,  he  is  to  notify  it  to  the 
Company's  odice,  and  give  to  the  foreign  master  a  certificate ;  but  the  money  cannot  be  paid 
by  tlie  Company  otherwise  than  after  the  inspection  and  Kcsolution  of  its  Court  of 
DirL-ctors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  foreign  ve.s.scl  has  been  deluined  unlawfully  by  a 
Russian  man-of-war,  the  (,'ommaiider  of  Kamtchatka  is  to  pay  tho  adjudged  damages  (not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  5,000  roubles)  out  of  any  Government  sum,  and  to  report,  in  order  to 
iucash  it  from  the  guilty,  but  if  the  damages  should  exceed  the  sum  of  5,000  roubles,  the 
Commander  of  Kamtchatka  is  to  furnish  a  certificate  for  the  receipt  of  the  money  after  the 
regulation  and  confirmation  of  the  Russian  Government. 

§  53.  The  reimbursement  of  such  damages  as  may  have  been  incurred  by  unlawful 
detention  shall  bo  exacted  from  the  Commander  and  all  the  oflicers  of  the  man-of-war,  who, 
having  been  called  by  llie  Commander  to  a  council,  shall  have  given  their  opinion  that  such 
a  ship  ought  to  be  detained. 

§  M.  As  soon  as  a  foreign  ship  is  sentenced  to  be  confiscated,  tho  Commander  of 
Kamtchatka  is  to  make  due  arrangements  for  transporting  the  crew  to  Ochotsk,  and  from 
thence  to  any  of  the  ports  in  thi!  Baltic,  in  order  to  enable  every  one  of  them  to  reach  his 
own  country.  With  the  confiscated  ship  and  cargo,  h(!  is  to  net  as  with  a  prize,  taken  in 
time  of  war. 

§  55.  After  this  the  Commander  of  Kamtchatka  shall  order  a  Committee  to  value  the 
vessel  and  her  cai'go.  This  Committee  is  to  bo  composed  of  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Commander  of  Kamtchatka,  one  by  tho  Commander  of  the  man-of-war,  and  u  third  by  the 
liusaian-Anicricau  Company. 

§  50.  These  Commissioners  are  to  make  up  a  specified  list  and  viduation  according  to 
the  following  rules : — 

1.  All  provisions,  rigging,  iron,  powder,  nnd  arms  shall  Ix;  put  down  at  such  prices  as 
they  cost  (Jovernnient  there. 

2.  All  merchandize  which  might  be  used  in  ICaintchatka  nnd  tho  Company's  Colonies, 
and  wliich  arc  carried  there  at  times  from  Russia,  shall  \>o  valued  at  their  prices  then 
existing, 

3.  All  goods  which  are  not  imported  into  these  places  from  Russia,  but  arc  wanted 
there,  shall  l>e  valued  like  goods  brought  from  Russia,  being  the  nearest  to  them,  and  in 
proiiortion  to  their  wants. 

4.  All  goods  not  in  use  at  Kamtchatka  or  the  Colonies  shall  bo  sent  to  Irkutsk  and  sold 
at  public  auction  by  the  proper  authorities. 
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8  'i".  Tim  mid  Conimissionorfl  »hnll  prciont  tlioir  valiintion  to  tlio  Commnndor  of 
Kninteli;  tkii  for  hia  .■ipppibalian,  wlin,  in  casn  of  not  tin(li.i,!»  llio  mime  oxiict,  hIihU  ruturii  it, 
viilh  liJH  rciiitirks,  and  gji.ill  appoint  <itlicr  oillcurM  to  inspect  sucli  nrticlcs  m  inny  iippoar 
unfiiirlv  vnliiod. 

f{  "iS,  If  till!  CominiBnionoro  '  cmnftor  continue  in  their  opinion,  and  thu  Comninnder  of 
Knmti'iutka  find  it  impossible  to  agroo  tlicrati),  ho  shall  proviaiunully  eniisent  and  leave  the 
flnnl  di'i'ision  to  (lovcniniont. 

§  r>'.>.  Arcordin;;  to  tliiH  Tnhmtion  the  f.'omniander  of  Knmtdmtkii  shiill  mark,  fortho  u«e 
of  GoviTuniont,  all  tliosi*  nrtiitlos  wliidi  he  thinks  arc  vautcd  ;  the  remainder  is  left  at  the 
dis]io<al  of  till!  ofliecrs  of  the  ship  or  of  tlie  Hii^sinn-Ameriean  <'omjmny.  The  seized  vessel 
shall  lie  valueil  hy  tlio  Court,  and  the  valuation  sent  immediately  to  the  Jliniater  of  tho 
Navy,  with  a  report  whether  such  n  vessel  is  wanteil  for  (Jovemment  service  or  not. 

!;)  til).  Tlie  wlioh'  sum  of  valuation  of  the  conhscated  vcshcI  and  cargo  is  to  Iw  divided 
in  the  followin;;  manner.  Tlie  cxiienses  necis-'rtry  to  forward  the  sliiji's  crow  to  one  of  the 
ports  in  the  llaltic  are  to  ho  deducted,  anil  tho  reniainiiif!  fum  divideil,  if  tlie  vessel  has 
ix.'en  taken  liy  tlie  liussian-Aincrican  Company's  oHiccn,  and  carried  to  the  port  of  St.  I'ctcr 
and  Paul  liy  a  ship  of  said  Company,  without  the  interference  of  n  ipinof-war,  ii.to  Ave 
parts,  of  which  o!io  goes  to  the  Government,  and  tlio  remaining  four-fifth'',  to  the  Anierican 
Company.  If  tlio  vessel  bo  taken  in  any  of  tho  Company's  SettlenicniJi  by  the  Company's 
ollirera,  liut  ImuiKht  to  the  port  of  St.  I'eter  and  I'anl  by  a  nian-of-wor,  atter  deducting 
one-fifth  for  ( lovernment,  tw  i-fiftlis  are  to  belong  to  the  cre^v  of  the  man-of-war,  an'i  tho 
remainiiif;  two-lifihs  to  the  Itussian- American  Company,  and  iiimlly,  if  such  foreigi:  vessel 
b»!  detained  by  men-of-war  only  withnnl  tlie  assistance  of  the  Company's  (.nicers,  then,  after 
deducting!  one-fifth  fur  (Jovemment,  tlie  remainder  is  .eft  to  tho  olhcers  of  tho  men-of-war. 

But  if  a  vessel  Ikj  taken  by  the  conjoint  forces  of  a  man-of-war  and  a  tympany's 
vessel,  then  the  prize  .shall  k'  divided  between  them  in  proporti(ju  to  their  stiength, 
regulatiii;;  the  same  e.ccordiu}^  I'l  the  number  of  guns. 

8  t;i.  The  sum  coming  to  the  ofliceis  of  tlio  man-of-war  shall  be  divided  according  to 
the  IJules  for  dividing  jirizcs  in  time  of  war.  In  all  cases,  olliccra  who  luid  a  share  in 
seizing  foreign  vessels  convic'i,?d  of  the  intention  of  infringing  the  privileges  mo.it  graciously 
granted  to  the  Ilussian-Amerie!  n  Company,  may  expect  to  receive  tokens  of  Hia  Imperial 
Mftjijsty'a  approbation,  especially  when,  iifti^r  deducting  tho  expenses  for  convoying  the 
crew,  their  part  in  the  prize-money  should  prove  but  trilling. 

§  62.  If  a  foreign  vessel  detained  by  a  liussian  being  under  tho  coniniand  of  a  liussian 
ofTicer  should  be  cist  away  bcforo  reach'  ;  the  port  of  St.  I'eter  and  I'aul,  the  following 
principle  shall  bj  olwcrved  : — 

If  the  foreign  vessel  aloiio  bo  lost,  a.id  tho  Kussian  accompanying  her  arrive  at  the 
port  of  .St.  I'eter  and  Paul,  then  tho  Court  acts  according  to  the  foregoing  Hules  to  dotcr- 
mino  whether  that  vessel  was  lawfully  neizcd.  In  this  case  Oovcrnmcnt  takes  upon  itself 
t!ie  expenses  of  conveying  to  a  port  of  the  Haltie  such  of  the  shiji's  crew  as  were  saved. 
But  if  such  a  vessel  should  not  be  proved  to  have  Iieen  detained  lawfully,  then,  independent 
of  those  expenses,  the  ship  shall  bo  valued,  and  such  valuation  forwarded  to  Ooveriiment 
for  the  payii'.ent  of  what  may  1x3  deemed  jn.il;  at  tho  same  time  investigation  shall  he  made 
on  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  the  otticer  that  bad  tho  (X>nunand  (if  saved)  is  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  Maritime  Kules  and  Rogiilations. 

§  G;t.  Tho  Commander  of  Kamtchatka  is  bound  to  make  a  special  report  to  the 
Oovernor-Oencral  of  Siberia  respecting  every  circumstance  hajipcning  to  foreign  vessels, 
annexing  copies  of  all  documents,  journals,  and  sentences  of  the  Court,  and  of  all  papers 
relating  thereunto. 

Tho  original  is  signed : 

COUNT  I).  GURIEFF, 

Minister  of  Finanas. 


of 
it, 
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UKASK  OK  SEPTKMIiKU  13,  1821.  CliANTIN'l!   I'lilVIl-Knr.S  TO  TUE 
m;s.SIAN-AMKltl(JAN  (.'OMI'AXV  F(»U  TWKNTV  YKAli«. 


"  Tlu  lliaM  of  nit  imperial  Majeily  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Ilutsiai  is  hertby  published  by 

tilt  Uitliiuj  Senate. 

(Tratialiilidii.) 

"IIV  II in  Imperiiil  Mnjegty's  UknHc,  iMjaring  his  si(,aiaturo,  and  communicated  to  tho 
Enliii),'  Scnntd  on  tlic  lUtli  iluy  of  September,  of  tliu  year  IH'il,  it  ia  decreed ; — 

"'Tlin  l!iisaiiiii-AimTici\ti  (Vmipnuy,  under  our  protc'icn.  availing  itaelf  of  tlia 
privil('f;i's  conferred  on  it  by  Imperial  Decree  in  tho  year  1',.,  ,  •.-'  completely  fulfilled 
wliut  wu  expected  (jf  it,  by  its  success  in  niivij,'otion,  by  vhnt  it  ■',  lone  to  develop  the 
tnulo  of  the  Kinpiro,  to  the  benefit  of  all,  iinil  by  Becurinjj  considorub!  >  profits  to  thi;sc  who 
are  directly  interested  ia  it.  In  considenitinn  whereof,  being  •  e.i. 'ous  of  prcilimging  its 
cxi.slenen  and  eslabli-shing  it  yet  more  firmly,  wo  hereby  rf  ••  ilio  pnviloges  grant  d  to  it, 
with  lb<!  necessary  aiblition.i  and  •  lodifications,  fur  a  porir  twcnl>  ^  oars  fpm  .iiis  data, 
and  h-'ving  sanctioned  tho  new  insulations  drawn  up  for  .,.,  hand  this  ov<"  lo  the  Ituling 
'■  •■  commanding  them  to  prepare  tho  ncccssaiy  du  umei't  setting  'ortli  tlieso  privileges, 
to  ia>  it  before  us  for  our  signature,  and  to  take  the  £)roper  furthi  ■  a    '  ">  in  the  matter." 

"  Priviltgti  granted  to  t/te  ]lua*iu  -American  Company  /'t  tii:eiUy  years  from,  this  datt. 

"  1.  The  Company  founded  for  the  exercise  of  industries  on  tho  raoinlaud  o,'  North- 
western America,  and  on  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands,  shall  be,  as  heretofon?,  under  th'^ 
protection  of  Ilia  Iniporial  Majesty. 

"  2.  It  sliidl  have  tho  privilege  of  carrying  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Kussions, 
and  of  the  subjects  of  fureij,'n  .Stat'i's,  all  industries  connected  with  the  capture  of  wild 
onimals  and  nil  lishing  industries,  on  the  shores  of  North-western  Auierica  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  belonged  to  liussia,  commencing  from  the  northern  point  of  tho  hlund 
of  Vancouver,  under  51°  north  latitude,  to  liehring  S'raits  and  beyond  tl..  m,  and  on  all 
the  islands  which  belong  to  thn^  coast,  as  well  od  on  the  others  pituated  between  it  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  Siberia,  and  also  on  thoae  of  the  Kurilo  Lihrnds  where  tho  Company  liaa 
carried  on  industries,  as  far  as  tho  southern  extremity  of  tho  lslan<l  of  Uruji  under  45^  .lO'. 

"  3.  It  aliall  have  tho  exclusive  enjoyment  of  everything  in  that  region  which  it  has 
hitherto  discovered,  or  which  it  may  in  future  discover,  either  on  tho  surface  of  the  earth 
or  in  tliu  earth. 

"4.  Tho  Compony  make  discoveries  within  the  limits  defined  above,  and  it  ia 
authorized  to  annex  such  newly-discovered  jdaces  to  the  Biissi.ni  dominions,  provided  they 
have  not  been  occupied  by  any  other  Kuropean  nation,  or  by  citizens  of  tho  Luited  States, 
and  have  not  Injcome  dejicndencies  of  such  foreign  nation ;  but  tho  Company  may  not 
found  permanent  settleinents  in  such  places  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  llie  KtniKjror. 

"  fj.  Within  tho  limits  defined  in  section  2,  the  Company  is  nufliorizud  to  found  new 
scttlemeiiLi,  and  to  constnict  works  of  defence  at  any  i)oint,  should  sucli  bo  necessary,  at 
its  own  di.scretion,  and  to  enlarge  and  improve  existing  settlements  or  works  of  defence  ; 
it  is  pennittcd  to  Hcnd  ships  with  men  and  merchandize  to  those  places  witluiit  hindrance. 

"  0.  In  order  to  insure  to  tho  Company  the  enjoyment  of  tho  exclusive  riglit.s  .^ranted 
to  it,  and  to  prevent  for  tho  future  any  interference  or  damage  to  it  arising  from  thi^  action 
of  Itussiaii  subject.^"  or  of  foreigners,  Eegulations  are  now  drawn  up  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  those  persona  are  to  be  dealt  with  who,  either  voluntarily  or  under  .stre.-.5  of 
circumstances,  come  to  tlio  places  defined  in  section  2  of  these  privileges,  in  .spite  of  tho 
fact  that  they  are  prohibited  from  comin';  to  them.  These  Regulations  must  be  strictly 
observed  both  by  the  Company  and  by  tho;    authorities  whom  they  may  concern. 

"  7.  Tho  Company  ia  authorized  to  comuuuiifttle  by  sea  with  all  neighbouring  nations, 
and  to  trade  willi  them,  with  tho  consent  of  their  GovciKinents,  except  in  tho  caso  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  the  shores  of  which  the  Company's  shi;.s  i  '  never  to  apjiroach. 

"In  regard  to  other  nations,  the  Company's  .shipa  shall  not  have  trade  or  other 
relations  with  them  against  the  wish  of  their  Governments. 

"  8.  All  Courts  of  Uiw  shall  recognizo  the  Administriition  of  the  Company  as 
established  for  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  all  writs  from  Courts  iii  matters  concerning 
the  Company  shall  be  addressed  to  that  Administration,  and  not  to  any  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Company. 

"  9.  In  handing  over  so  large  an  extent  of  territory  to  be  administered  by  the  Company, 
the  Emjwror  grants  to  tho  latter  the  following  odvantagos,  in  order  to  enable  it  the  Instter 
to  carry  out  tho  objects  of  tho  Government,  by  encouraging  tho  Company's  oftirials  in  all 
iti!  I'lctories  and  dependencies  both  inland  and  on  tho  sea-coast,  its  managei-s,  book-keepers, 
cashiers,  and  their  deputies,  supercargoes,  shipping  clerks,  ana  others  : — 
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"  (1.)  The  Cliief  Mnnagor,  on  Rppoiiitmont  to  'the  ofBco,  shall,  if  he  bo  a  niilimry 
officer  or  belong  to  the  Civil  Service,  enjoy  the  preceJenco  defined  by  the  Uknse  of  the 
2l8t  March,  1810,  concerning  offioi.ils  appoiuti^d  to  the  Siberian  Governments. 

"(2.)  With  regard  to  (Jovornmeut  officials  whoso  services  are  applied  for  temporarily 
in  accordance  with  the  Ukase  of  tlio  9th  April,  1802,  tliey  arc  to  be  considered  as  Ixiing 
or  active  service  to  far  as  all  rewards  are  concerned ;  they  shall,  however,  receive  promotion 
in  official  rank  according  to  their  seniority  and  merit  at  the  post  which  thoy  actually 
occupj'.  Thty  shall  continue  to  draw  lialf  their  pay  and  allowances,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  same  Ukase. 

"(3.)  IJotircd  flovernment  officials,  on  entering  the  service  of  the  Company,  shall 
retain  their  general  official  rank,  and  shall  be  considered  to  bo  on  active  service.  This 
right  is  extended  also  lo  tliose  who  have  served  the  Company  iu  any  capacity  subsequently 
to  the  grant  of  the  privileges  by  tlie  Emperor  in  1799.  Those  persons  who  belong  to 
(social)  classes  having  the  right  to  enter  the  tJovernmeut  service,  but  who  have  not  served, 
and  have  no  official  rank,  shall,  after  .serving  the  Company  for  two  years,  obtain  the  rank  of 
Collegiate  Eegistrar,  on  application  being  made  on  tlieir  behalf  by  the  Administration  of 
the  Company,  and  shall  be  proniotoil  to  the  higher  official  ranks  by  length  of  service, 
according  to  the  General  Rules ;  on  retirement  they  sliail  retain  their  rank  only  if  they 
have  held  it  for  at  least  five  years,  and  if  the  Administration  bears  t«»..imony  to  their 
abilities  and  value. 

"(4.)  Persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Company  who  belong  to  (social)  classes  which 
have  not  tlio  right  to  ("iier  the  Govi.'rnmcnt  service,  shall  not,  until  they  are  taken  out  of 
those  classes,  be  on  tlie  same  footing  as  those  referred  to  in  (3).  But  if  they  hold  the 
appointment  of  Manager  of  a  station,  they  shall,  during  the  time  that  they  occupy  the  post, 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  ninth  official  class,  that  is,  of  Titular  Councillor ;  witli  regard  tc 
persons  holding  appointments  as  bonk-keeper.s,  cashiers,  their  assistants,  supercargoes,  &c., 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  place  them  in  any  official  class  between  the  fourteenth 
and  ninth  according  to  their  abilities  and  value ;  but  none  of  these  officials  shall,  on 
vacating  tlieir  posts  and  leaving  the  service  of  the  Company,  retain  tlie  precedence  of  their 
official  class,  unless  they  have  been  taken  out  of  tiie  (social)  class  to  which  they  originally 
belonged,  and  have  fiiKillcd  all  the  conditions  presorihed  by  the  General  Regulations  on 
the  subject,  and  unless  they  have  served  the  Company  for  at  least  tivelve  years  and  are 
certified,  on  their  retirement,  to  be  deserving  and  capable. 

"  10.  In  accordance  with  the  Ukases  of  the  Ruling  Senate,  dated  the  ICith  Febnmry, 
1801,  6th  April,  180.5,  and  20th  March,  1808,  the  Company  may  take  into  its  employ,  in 
any  Government  of  the  Russian  Empire,  for  service  at  sea,  or  for  the  exercise  of  industries, 
or  to  serve  in  its  factoriuti,  persons  with  or  without  means,  being  free  and  of  good  reputation, 
and  furnished  with  ordinary  passports,  or  workmen's  passports  ;  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Governments  shall  bo  instructed  to  give  to  all  such  persons  engaged  by  the  Comp-iny 
passports  to  run  for  periods  from  one  year  to  seven  years,  us  the  Company  may  wish  ;  and 
the  Company  shall  pay  the  dues  and  tecs  on  behalf  of  such  persons  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

"  11.  If  any  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Company,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
periods  of  service  ogroed  upon  with  them,  wish  to  remain  in  its  service  in  America,  or 
u  they  owe  money  to  tlie  Company,  tho  latter  shall  not  be  obliged  to  send  them  back  to 
Russia,  but  new  pos.'^ports  shall  be  granted  to  them,  on  the  application  of  tho  Company  j 
such  applications  must,  however,  bo  accompanied  by  proofs  in  writing  that  the  persons 
concerned  consent  to  remain  in  America  for  one  of  the  reasons  specified  above.  The 
documents  must  be  signed  by  thorn,  or,  if  they  cannot  write,  by  some  other  person  at  their 
request  and  before  two  witnesse.s. 

"12.  All  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Company  are  bound  to  oljey  implicitly 
the  orders  of  their  8upe:'iors,  and  are  answerable  to  tiic  Company  for  all  losses  caused  by 
their  fault.  Tho  Courts  will  compal  nil  such  persons  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings, 
and,  on  tho  application  of  the  Administration  of  the  Company,  will,  without  loss  of  time, 
subject  them  to  a  legal  inquiry.  Such  persons  may,  however,  oppeal  to  tlw  Ruling  Senate, 
such  appeal  to  be  lodged  within  six  months  from  the  date  on  which  they  have  been 
informed  of  the  decision  arrived  at. 

"13.  No  Court  or  Governi.'-  of  a  town  shall,  under  any  circumstonces,  compel  any 
station  or  agency  cstiiblished  by  the  Company  to  make  any  payment,  unless  explanations 
have  prcvio'ialy  .been  called  for  from  such  station  or  agency,  or  unless  it  has  been 
authorized  to  make  the  payment  by  the  Administration  of  the  Company,  to  which  all  such 
demands  should  be  addressed. 

"  14.  If  a  sharehohler  of  the  Company  owes  money  to  the  Government,  or  to  private 

Sersons,  and  his  estate,  apart  from  his  share  in  tho  Company,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
ebt,  the  debtor's  capital  which  is  iu  the  hands  of  tho  Company  under  the  Regulations 
drawn  up  for  it  shall  become,  to  the  extent  of  the  debt,  the  property  of  the  Government, 
or  of  his  creditors,  together  with  all  profits  not  yet  distributed  belonging  to  his  share 
of  the  Company's  capital ;  and  tho  Company  shall  accordingly  transfer  the  capital  to  the 
Government,  or  to  tho  creditors,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  given  by  the  Government, 
or  with  the  decree  of  a  Court  of  Justice  assigning  the  amount  of  the  debt,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"  15.  The  Company's  dhares  may,  in  accordance  with  tho  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  of  the  19th  September,  1814,  be  mortgaged  to  the  Govammeut  to  the  exteob 
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of  halt  their  value.  If  the  property  of  tlio  owner  of  the  shares  is  attached,  and  he  ia 
unable  to  pay  off  the  morl^ago,  tlio  shares  sl-.all  be  sold  by  public  auction.  Any  surplus 
there  may  he  after  the  amount  for  which  the  shares  were  inortj,'ii^(^d  is  paiil  shall  be  handed 
to  the  owner ;  if  less  than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  is  realized,  tlie  Ooveriimeut  have  the 
option  of  keeping  the  sliares ;  olbcrwiso  the  Company  will  at  once  pay  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  to  the  Government,  and  take  over  the  sliares. 

"  16.  If  a  dispute,  m  connection  with  the  business  or  accounts  of  the  Company,  arises 
between  the  Company  and  one  of  it.i  shareholders  of  so  serious  a  chamcter  that  it  cannot  he 
speedily  arranged  in  an  amicable  manner,  such  dispute  shall  bo  inquired  into  and  .settled 
hy  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  wlio  have  a  right  to  vote ;  the  shareholder  with 
whom  the  dispute  hoa  arisen  shall  bo  present.  Tlie  decision  of  the  meeting  shall  be 
carried  out  with.^ut  delay;  but,  if  the  sliaiolioldcr  con.siilors  liim.self  aggrieved,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  Ruling  Senate,  sucli  appeal  to  bo  lodged  witiiiu  .si.\  months  from  the  day  on 
which  ho  has  been  informed  of  the  decision. 

"  17.  The  EmiKsror  i-s  pleased  to  allow  the  Russian- American  Company  to  take  on 
board  its  sliips  which  are  sent  round  the  world  from  Cronstadt,  or  dispatched  tiom  Okhotsk 
to  the  Kussian  Colonics,  cargoes  of  Russian  or  foreign  products  on  wliich  duty  ha.s  been 
paid,  and  when  they  return  from  those  Colonies  with  cargoes  of  furs  and  other  colonial 
proilucts,  to  unload  them  without  hindrance,  on  notice  being  given  of  such  cargoes  at 
Cronstadt  by  the  Administration  of  the  Company  to  the  custom-liou.sc,  and  at  Okhotsk  by 
its  agent  to  the  local  authorities.  No  duty  is  to  be  paid  on  either  of  these  classes  of 
merchandize  when  taken  from  one  Russian  port  to  another,  except  when,  in  the  case  o' 
furs,  a  special  internal  duty  is  fi.xed  by  law. 

"  18.  Although  it  is  forbidden  by  Imperial  Ukases  to  cut  wood  in  any  forest  belonging 
to  the  .State  without  the  permission  of  the  Department  of  Forests,  nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  distance  of  the  Okhotsk  territory,  where  the  Company  reipiircs  wood  for  repairing  its 
sliips,  and  sometimes  for  buildinv;  new  ones,  it  is  authorized  to  cut  wood  for  tho.se  purposes 
in  any  part  of  that  territory  without  making  pajnnent  for  the  same,  provided  that 
information  is  given,  without  delay,  to  the  Forest  Department  of  the  territory,  both  of  tho 
rbce  chosen  for  cutting  the  wood,  and  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  wood  cut 

"  19.  In  ca.^c  ca^umunications  by  sea  between  the  Colonics  and  European  Russia  are 
interrupted,  the  Company  may  obtain  from  the  Government  Artillery  Stores  at  Irkutsk 
fMin  40  to  M  poods  of  gunpowder  a-year,  and  from  the  mines  at  Nertshinsk  up  to 
200  poods  of  lead  a-year,  to  bo  used  for  shooting  game,  for  signalling  at  sea,  and  in 
unforeseen  contingencies.     Tho  pro]X!r  price  must  be  paid  in  ready  money. 

"  20.  In  order  to  enable  the  Company  to  carry  on  its  oix-'rationa  without  interruption 
or  molestation,  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  quartering  of  troops  is  granted  iu  the 
case  of  all  buildings  used  for  factories  by  the  Company. 

"  In  conclusion,  all  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  all  Courts  of  Justice,  ore  ordered 
not  only  not  to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  by  the  Company  of  tho  privileges  hereby 
granted  to  it,  but  also,  if  nceossarj',  to  guard  it  from  lossus  or  damage,  and  to  give  all  the 
protection  and  assistance  they  can  to  the  Administration  of  the  Company,  and  to  the 
stations  and  agencies  belonging  to  it." 


Reqclations  of  the  RussiAN-AsrERicAU  Company.* 


Otrural  Provisions. 

Description  of  the  Company.] 

Origin  of  the  Company.     Number  of  shares.] 

Persons  allowed  to  hold  shares.] 

Fonn  of  shares.] 

Limited  liability.] 

Transfers  of  shares.] 

Division  of  profits.] 


The  Administration  of  the  Company  and  the  Meetings  of  the  Shareholders. 

I    8.  [Persona  having  a  voice  in  the  management.] 

9.  Ma'  lior  of  voting,] 

1. 0.  Casts  of  absence  of  shareholders  from  meetings.] 

1 11.  [Notiio  of  meetings.] 

Council  of  tlie  Company. 

12.  [Authority  of  Council.] 

1 13.  Composition  of  Council.] 

14.  Election  of  Council.] 

1 16.  Retirement  of  members  of  Council] 

16.  [Retiring  members  eligible  for  re-election.] 


*  The  potUou  in  bracUto  ue  ibitracti. 
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§  17.  [Iniportaut  nnd  secret  political  or  coiiimercial  matters  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the 

Council  and  Administration  jointly.] 

{}  18.  [The  Directors  may  ask  that  such  matters  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  Council  and 

Admmiii' .  ..tion  jointly.] 

§  1 9.  [Merat)crs  of  Council  to  ob3er\'e  secrecy.] 

8  20.   Directors  linvo  voices  at  meetings  of  Council.] 

8  21.   Decisions  of  joint  meetings  of  Council  and  Administration.] 

^  22.    Quorum  of  joint  meetings  of  Council  nnd  Administration.] 

§  23.  [Procedure  in  cases  where  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Administration 

cannot  arrive  at  a  decision.] 


The  Adminiitmtion. 


24. 

,25. 

20. 

27. 

28. 
,29. 

30. 

31. 
I  32. 
,33. 

34. 


[■Description  of  Administration.] 

Administration  consi.sLs  of  not  more  than  four  Directors.] 
Directors  are  chcson  by  ballot.] 

Only  persons  holding  at  least  ten  shares  may  vote  at  election  of  Directors.] 
Oath  to  be  taken  by  Directors.] 
liolireinent  of  Directors.] 
Towers  of  Directors.] 

Objects  to  bo  aimed  at  by  the  Adminutration.] 
Tlio  founding  of  new  .■stalions.] 
Seal  of  tliu  AdministnUion.] 
Each  station  to  have  a  seal] 


0/  the  Company's  BcspomtbUities. 


I. — In  relation  to  the  Government. 

§  35.  [Tlio  Company  will  use  its  best  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  deserves  the 
confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  Emperor.] 

§  3G.    ['file  Company  will  keep  the  Government  informed  of  its  proceedings.] 


II. — III  relation  to  liiusian  Subjects  resiiinj  in  the  Territory  administered  by  the  Company. 


§37. 
there  are  ;; 

§  :^«- 

Company.] 

8  30. 
servants.] 

§40. 
Eussia.] 

mothei'a.] 

§  -l-'. 
§4:i. 
j}44. 

S  At: 

§40. 

deaths,  &c 

§47. 

ovoweers.] 
S  4.S. 

I-io. 

§  ^'"■ 
S  M. 
8  52. 

^  'li- 


[Tbo  Company  will  provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  territory  by  seeing  that 

!v.;iys  enough  priest"!  for  its  rwiuircment^.] 

[Great  caution  will  bo  exercised  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  servo  under  the 

[The  Company  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  proviile  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  its 

[I'ussian  births  and  deaths  arc  to  be  announced  to  the  proper  authorities  iu 

[Tl  ■   jiosition   of  "  Creoles,"  i.e.,  the  ofl'spring  of  Russian   fathers   and   native 

[Native  races  inhabiting  tlio  Company's  territory.] 

[Position  of  the  natives  of  the  i.slauds.] 

[Tbi^  natives  of  the  islands  arc  subject  to  Russian  law.] 

I  They  shall  not  pay  taxes.] 

[The    Company    to    furni.sh    statistics    of    the    number    of    islanders,   births, 

[The  natives  of  the  islands  are  to  be  ruled  by  their  own  Chiefs  under  Russian 

Position  of  the  Chiefs  nnd  overseers.] 

The  natives  of  the  islands  arc  to  bo  provided  with  land  by  the  Company.] 
PerS'ins  guilty  of  oppiussing  them  arc  to  be  punished.] 
The  islanders  are  to  a.ssist  the  Company  in  tLsbiiig  .and  hunting.] 
Tlie  Cliiefs  will  provide  the  requisite  number  of  natives  for  this  purpose.] 
(Conditions  of  service  of  the  islanders.] 

[Ue-cngngonii'nt  of  the  i;  landers  who  have  served  their  time] 
[("onditiors  under  whicli  native  women  and  childreu  may  be  employed.] 
[The  Lsliuiders  may  lish  and  bunt  on  tbeir  own  aoouut  under  certain  conditions.] 


III. 


-In.  relatiou  to  the  .Natives  inhahitiny  the  Shores  oj  America  where  the  Company  ha* 

Colonies. 


§  67.  [Attitude  to  be  observed  by  the  Company  towards  the  natives  of  the  Conlinent 

o!  Amerien.] 

§  .'jH,  [llii;  natives  are  not  to  pav  any  kind  of  taxes,  and  are  to  be  well  treated.] 

§  5'.i,  |1'.  .sition  of  nutives  of  tfie  continent  who  may  wish  to  reside  in  the  Russian 

fictllemvul&] 
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IV. — In  rdalion  to  neighbouring  Slates  and  their  Subjeett. 

S  60.  In  return  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Company  hj  the  Government  in 

Cbng  to  it  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory  on  the  frontier  of  the  Empire,  tha  Company  is 
id  to  abstain  from  any  action  which  might  cause  an  interruption  of  friendly  relations 
with  neighbouring  States.  The  Company  must  be  carcfiU  to  observe  all  the  rules  laid  down 
by  foreign  Powers  for  the  guidance  of  their  subjects  in  their  relations  with  foreigners,  as 
well  OS  all  the  provisions  of  the  Treaties  in  force  between  Bussia  and  foreign  countries, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  Chinese  Empire. 

§  Gl.  Questions  concerning  the  relations  with  foreign  Powers  which  are  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  Colonial  Administration  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
who  will  communicate  the  decision  of  the  Government. 

g  62.  For  the  guidance  of  the  Company  in  the  matter  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
reganl  to  foreign  ships  entering  the  colonial  waters,  in  exceptional  case.s,  or  in  contravention 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor,  special  rules  have  been  drawn  up,  entitled : 
"  Bogulalions  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Limits  of  Navigation  iind  Communication  by  Sea  along 
the  Slioreu  of  Eastern  Siberia,  North-western  Ariaerica,  and  the  Aleutian  and  Kuriln 
Islands." 

0/  the  Supervision  of  the  Company's  Proceedings  by  tht  Oovcmment. 

I. — Of  tht  Supervision  of  the  Company's  Pi-oeeedhigs  by  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of 

Finance. 

8  63.  [Tho  relations  of  the  Company  with  the  Government  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Finance  iJepartment.] 

(j  04.  [The  Minister  of  Finance  will  see  that  the  Company  keeps  strictly  within  the 
terms  of  its  privileges.] 

§  65.  [In  caije  of  necessity  the  Minister  of  Finance  will  take  steps  for  the  protection 
of  the  Company  from  any  danger  that  may  threaten  it.] 


II. — Of  tlu  Svpcrrision  of  llu  Proceedings  of  the  Company's  Servants  in  Siberia  and  in  the 

Company's  Colonies. 

§  66.  [Action  to  be  taken  by  the  authorities  in  Siberia  in  case  of  irregularities  on  the 
part  of  the  Company's  servants  at  stations  in  Siberia.] 

(ij  07.  [In  iiriler  to  control  the  procecdinj;.s  of  the  Company's  .survants  in  the  Colonies, 
the  Government  stipulates  that  the  Chief  Manager  shall  be  a  nuvul  olficer,  and  that  the 
sanction  nf  tiie  Krapcror  f.hall  be  necessary  to  his  appointment.] 

1  08.  [Points  on  which  the  Ooverumeut  wisiies  to  be  kept  informed.] 
69.  [Action  to  be  taken  by  Commanders  of  ships  of  war  if  any  one  complains  to 
them  of  ill-treatment.] 

§  70.  A  .ship  of  war,  after  visiting,  not  only  the  Company's  settlements,  but  also,  and 
more  particularly,  tlie  clicnncls  which  foreign  merchant- ve.ssels  are  likely  to  frequent  for  the 
puriwnc  of  illicit  trading  with  tiie  natives,  will  return  to  winter  whenever  the  (lovernment 
orders  it;  but  if  tho  Chief  Manapfer  of  the  Colonies  considers  it  necessary  for  a  .ship  of 
war  to  winter  in  the  Cilonies,  the  Commander  will  receive  orders  accordingly 

The  Conimanilcrs  of  ships  of  war  will  receive  orders  to  capture  all  foreign  ships  found 
in  li'u.ssiiin  water>. 

[The  Naval  Jlcgiilntion  |pmhibiting  the  officers  and  crews  of  men-of-war  from  engaging 
in  tniile  will  bo  strictly  enforced] 

(Signed)        COUNT  D.  (JUHJEFK, 

Minister  if  Finnnct. 


[607] 
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No.  3. 

EXTRACT  FIJOM  THE  "QUARTERLY  REVIEW"  OF  JANUARY  1822. 

A  Voi/affe  of  IHncovery  into  the  South  Sua  nnd  liehritiff  Straits,  for  tfw  jmrjmsf.  of  rxplonny 
a  North-East  Passat/c,  undertaken  in  the  years  1815-18,  at  the  Expense  of  hit 
Highness  the  Chanrellor  of  the  Empire,  Count  Romiimoff,  in  the  ship  "  Riiric/i,"  under 
the  Command  of  the  Lieutenant  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy  Otto  von  Kotzebue. 
3  vols.     London.     1821. 

SINCE  the  gcneriil  peace  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  within  the  last  three  years, 
the  Russian  Government  has  been  anxiously  and  eagerly  employed  in  prosecuting  dis- 
coveries in  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  the  Southern  Ooenti  her  ships  have  ijcnetrated  the 
fields  of  ice  as  far  as  the  TOth.  parallel  of  latitude,  and  ditoovered,  it  is  said,  islands  which 
had  escaped  the  searching  eye  of  Cook  ;  tliey  boiist  of  having  rounded  the  Nnndwich-land 
of  that  celebrated  navigator,  and  of  having  ascertained  that  tlie  Southern  Shetland,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  continent  connected  with  it,  consists  oidy  of  numerous  groups  of 
small  islands.  They  liavo  sent  lund  expeditions  into  tlic  unknown  regions  of  Tartary, 
beh  d  Thibet,  and  into  the  interior  of  the  north-western  side  of  North  America.  Men  of 
science  hare  been  connniasioncd  to  explore  the  northern  boundaries  of  Siberia,  and  to 
determine  points,  on  that  extensive  coast,  hitherto  of  doubtful  position.  In  February  1821 
Baron  Wrangel,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  of  considerable  science,  left  his  head-quarters 
on  the  Kishney  Kolyma,  to  settle,  by  astronomical  observations,  the  position  of  Shalatzkoi- 
Noss,  or  the  North-east  Cape  of  Asia,  which  lie  found  to  lie  in  latitude  70°  !>'  north, 
considerably  lower  than  it  is  usually  ])laced  on  the  maps.  Having  arranged  this  point,  ha 
undertook  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  crossing  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea  on  sledges  drawn 
by  dogs  in  search  of  the  land  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1762  to  the  northward  of  the 
Kolyma.  He  travelled  directly  north  80  niles  without  perceiving  anything  but  a  field  of 
interminable  ice,  the  surface  of  which  had  now  become  so  broken  and  uneven  as  to  prevent 
a  further  prosecution  of  his  journey.  He  had  gone  far  enough,  however,  to  ascertain  that 
no  such  land  could  ever  have  been  discovered.  The  idle  speculation,  therefore,  of  the 
junction  of  Asia  with  North  America,  which  we  always  rejected  as  chimerical,  may  now  be 
considered  as  finally  set  at  rest.  Indeed,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  voyage  performed  by 
Deshnew  in  the  year  lfi48,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  never 
for  a  moment  left  a  doubt  on  our  minds  of  its  authenticity. 

The  reader  will  recollect  our  recent  statement  of  that  enterprising  pedestrian.  Captain 
Cochrane,  having  reached  the  Altai  Mountains,  on  the  frontier  of  China.  Further 
accounts  from  this  extraordinary  traveller  have  since  reached  us  ;  they  are  dated  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  and  from  Okotsk,  the  former  in  March,  the  latter  in  June,  1821. 
He  had  ))roceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North-cast  Cape  of  Asia,  which  he  places 
half  a  degree  more  to  the  northward  than  Baroti  Wrangel ;  but  either  he  had  no  instru- 
ment sufficiently  accurate  to  ascertain  its  latitude  with  precision,  or,  as  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  he  states  it  only  from  computation ;  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  from 
his  letter  to  us  that  he  was  actual'y  on  that  part  of  the  noast,  though,  from  another  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  it  miglit  be  conjectured  that 
his  information  was  obtained  from  observation  on  the  spot.  "No  land,"  he  says,  "is 
considered  to  exist  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  cast  side  of  the  Nr)ss  is  composed  of  bold 
and  perpendicular  bluff's,  while  the  west  side  exhibits  gradual  declivities;  the  whole  most 
iterile,  but  presenting  an  awfully  magnificent  appearance."  From  the  Kolyma  to  Okotsk 
he  had,  he  says,  a  "dangerous,  difficult,  and  fatiguing  journey  of  .3,000  versts,"  a  great  part 
of  which  he  performed,  on  foot,  in  seventy  days.  After  such  an  adventurous  expedition 
from  St.  Petershurgh  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Siberia,  we  regret  to  find  that  the 
shores  of  Kamtchatka  are  likely  to  be  the  boundary  of  his  arduous  and  perilous  enterprise. 
After  gratefully  noticing  the  generosity  and  consideration  which  he  everywhere  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Government  and  of  individuals,  ho  adds :  "that  Government 
has  an  expedition  in  Behring  Straits,  whose  object  is  to  trace  the  Continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  and  eastward.  I  had  the  same  thing  previously  in  view,  but  it  would 
be  vanity  and  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  a  task  of  the  kind,  while  their  means  are  so 
much  superior,  and  those  who  are  employed  on  it  authorised  travellers.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, it  can  create  no  surprise  that  an  humble  individual  like  myself  should  submit  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  private  gratification  and  every  prospect  of  succeas  to  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  proceeding  further  at  present,  and  of  the  indelicacy  which  would  result 
from  such  a  step;  but,  should  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  from  any  eircumtancess, 
desist  from  the  further  prosecution  of  his  discoveries,  /  shall,  in  that  case,  continue  my 
journey  eastward,"  the  meaning  of  all  which  will,  wc  think,  be  perfectly  intelligible  from 
what  we  are  about  to  state. 

The  expedition  noticed  by  Captain  Cochrane  consisted  of  two  ship  corvettes  which  left 
Bpithead  in  the  year  1819,  at  the  same  time  that  the  expedition  alluded  to  in  our  first 

Saragrapb  proceeded  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     In  July  1820  they  reached  Behring 
trait,  and  were  supposed  to  have  passed  it  in  that  year;  they  returned,  however,  in  the 
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winter  to  some  of  the  Ru§iiian  settlements  on  the  const  of  Amoricn,  and,  as  now  appears 
from  Captain  Coclirane's  letter  to  us,  were  again  in  tlint  ncighliuurliood  in  June  IS'Jl  ;  of 
their  ulterior  proceedings  no  inlclligonce  had  reached  St.  l'ctcrsl)urgli  at  tlie  pcrioil  of  the 
latest  accounts  from  that  capiti!.  If  they  should  have  succccdeil  in  doiililing  Icy  Cape,  it 
is  just  possible  that  they  niny  fall  in  with  Captain  Parry,  provided  tliey  arc  lucky  enough 
to  escape  the  fate  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  his  unfortunate  iissocintes ;  of  such  a 
catastroplic  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  do  not  run  a  very  considerable  risk,  from 
the  slight  and  insufficient  manner  in  which  tlicy  were  (ittc<l  out,  l)eiiig,  in  fact,  destitute  of 
every  necessary  for  passing  a  winter  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  ond,  as  wc  hippen  to  know,  in 
want  even  of  tlio  common  implements  for  encountering  the  ice  ;  with  some  of  the  latter, 
however,  they  were  supplied  from  the  Dockyard  of  Portsmouth,  on  application  to  tlie 
British  (Joverimicnt. 

We  should  not  be  disposed  to  detract  from  the  merit  which,  in  this  instance,  would  be 
justly  due  to  the  Russian  tjovernment,  if  wo  could  persuade  ourselves  that  the  extension 
of  gcoarnphical  knowledge,  for  its  own  sake  and  the  benefit  of  mankind,  was  tlie  prime 
object  of  this  expedition;  but  when  wo  couple  it  with  the  cautious  language  of  Captain 
Cochrane,  and  the  sudden  ai\d  unexpected  check  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  further  progress, 
after  reaching  the  shores  of  Huhring  Strait,  and  also  with  a  contemporaneous  Ukase  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature  (if  we  may  credit  what  appears  in  the  public  journals),  we 
cannot  but  entertain  some  suspicion  that  His  Imperial  Majesty,  in  his  northern  expedi- 
tions, has  been  governed  by  other  motives  than  those  of  merely  advancing  the  cause  of 
science  and  discovery. 

In  this  curious  manifesto  (for  such,  in  effect,  it  is)  the  Maritime  Powers  of  Europe 
and  America  are  given  to  understand  that  His  Imjierial  Majesty  of  Russia  has  assumed 
possession  of  all  tliat  portion  ot  the  north-west  coast  of  America  which  lies  between  the 
5l8t  degree  of  latitude  and  the  Icy  Cape,  or  extreme  north;  and,  moreover,  that  he  inter- 
dicts the  approach  of  ships  of  every  otlicr  nation  to  any  part  of  this  line  nearer  than 
100  miles,  uhcther  this  wholesale  usurpation  of  l.',00()  miles  of  seii-co.ist,  t  >  the  greater 
part  of  which  Russia  can  have  no  possible  claim,  will  be  tacitly  passed  over  by  England, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States,  the  tliree  Powers  most  interested  in  it,  wc  prctenil  not  to 
know;  but  we  can  scarcely  bo  mistaken  in  predicting  that  Ilis  Imperial  Majesty  will 
discover,  at  no  distant  period,  that  he  has  assumed  an  authority,  and  asserted  a  principle, 
whieli  he  will  hardly  be  permitted  to  exercise;  and  that  there  is  an  ancient  common  law  of 
nations  which  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  abrogated  liy  the  sic  volu  of  a  Power  of  yesterday. 
It  has  n])parently  escaped  the  recollection  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  advisers  that  if  his 
example  were  to  be  followed  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Euro)ie,  his  own  ports  would  be 
hermetically  sealed,  and  an  end  put  at  once  to  the  a8sumpti(m  of  long-appropriated  coasts 
by  Russia. 

With  respect  to  the  legality  of  taking  possession  of  an  unoccupied  territory,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  original  discoverer,  some  doubts,  we  understand,  are  still  entertained 
among  jurists.  It  is  time,  wc  think,  to  come  to  a  decision  one  way  or  another  on  a  point 
of  so  nuieh  importance. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  what  claim  Russia  can  reasonably  set  up  to  the  territory  in 
question.  To  the  two  shores  of  Bohring  Strait,  wc  admit,  she  would  have  an  undoubted 
claim,  on  the  score  of  priority  of  discovery,  that  on  the  side  of  Asia  having  been  coosted 
by  Dcsbnew  in  1648.  and  that  of  America  visited  by  Behriiig  in  17'11,  as  far  down  as  the' 
latitude  59^,  and  the  peaked  mountain,  since  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Fair- 
we.ithcr;  to  the  southward  of  this  point,  however,  Russia  has  not  the  slightest  claim.  The 
Spaniards  visited  the  i.^rthern  parts  of  this  coast  in  1/7-1.  when  Don  Juan  Perez,  in  the 
corvette  "Santiago,"  traced  it  from  latitude  5.V  Hi'  to  a  promontory  in  latitude  53°,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  .Margarita,  being  the  north-west  extremity  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island  of  our  charts,  and  on  his  return  touched  at  Nootka,  about  wliich  we 
wci  0  once  on  the  point  of  going  to  war. 

In  the  followuig  year  tlie  "  Santiago  "  and  "  Felicidad,"  under  the  orders  of  Don  Juan 
Bruno  Heceta  and  Don  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  proceeded  along  the  north-west  coast, 
and  descried  in  latitude  5fi°  8'  high  mountains  covered  with  snow,  which  they  named 
Jacinto,  and  also  u  lofty  cape,  in  latitude  57"  2',  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Engano. 
Holding  a  northerly  course,  they  reached  latitude  5"°  58'.  and  then  returned. 

Three  ycain  after  these  Spanish  voyages  Cook  reconnoitreil  this  coast  more  closely, 
and  proceeded  as  high  up  as  the  ley  Cape.  It  was  subsequently  visited  by  several  English 
ships  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  tliough  every  portion  of  it  was  explored  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  by  that  mos.t  excellent  antl  persevering  navigator,  Vancouver,  iis  far  as  the 
head  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  latitude  01  15',  yet,  on  the  ground  of  priority  of  discovery,  it  is 
sufRciently  clear  that  England  has  no  claim  to  territorial  possession.  On  this  principle,  it 
would  jointly  belong  to  Russia  and  Spain  ;  but  on  the  same  iirincipte,  Russia  would  be 
completely  excluded  from  any  portion  of  it  to  the  southward  of  59".  She  has,  however, 
been  tacitly  permitted  to  form  an  establishment  named  Sitka  at  the  head  of  Norfolk 
Soimd  in  latitude  57 ' ;  and  this,  apparently,  must  have  tempted  her  to  |)rcsume  that  no 
opposition  would  be  offered  to  nn  extension  of  territory  down  to  the  51st  degree  of  latitude, 
which  includes  all  the  detailed  discoveries  of  Cook  and  Vancouver,  i.e..  New  Hanover, 
New  Cornwall,  New  No -folk  on  the  main,  and  tho  Islands  of  King  Ueurge,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the  coast. 

There  is,  however,  one  trifling  circumstance  of  which  we  arc  persuaded  His  Imperial 
Majesty  was  ignorant  when  he  issued  his  sweeping  Ukase,  namely,  tha|  the  whole  country. 
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from  Inlitudc  M'  30'  to  tlie  bniiiulary  of  the  United  States  in  latitude  48",  or  thereabouts, 
is  now,  and  has  long  l>ecn,  in  tlie  actual  possession  of  tlie  British  Nortli-wcst  Compnny. 
The  communication  with  this  vast  territory  is  l)jr  the  Peace  River,  which,  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  frnni  the  westward  in  latitude  56°  north  and  longitude  121"  wt  it,  falls 
into  the  I'ular  Sen  hy  the  Mackenzie  River.  Tlie  country  liehind  tlicm  to  the  westward  has 
been  named  by  the  settlers  New  Oaleilopia,  and  is  in  extent,  from  north  to  south,  about 
600  miles,  and  from  cast  to  west  .'i(X)  miles.  It  is  desfril)ed  as  very  beautiful,  abounding  in 
fine  forests,  rivers,  and  inagnilieent  lakes,  one  of  whicli  is  not  less  than  300  miles  in 
circnmferencc,  surrounded  by  picturesque  mountains,  clothed  to  their  very  summits  with 
timljer  frees  of  the  largest  dimensions.  From  this  lake  a  river  f.dls  to  the  westward 
into  the  Pacific,  either  into  Port  Essington  or  Observatory  Inlet,  where  Vancouver 
discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  one  in  latitude  .'A'  15',  the  other  in  51'  50'.  In  the 
summer  season  it  swarms  with  salmon,  from  which  the  natives  derive  a  considerable  part  of 
their  subsistence.  The  North-west  Company  have  a  post  on  its  borders  in  latitude 
54°  iiO'  north,  lonuitude  l'2b°  west,  distant  ubimt  180  miles  from  the  "  Observatory  Inlet" 
of  Vancouver,  the  head  of  which  lies  in  latitude  55°  15'  nortli,  longitude  129"  -IV  west, 
where  bv  this  lime  ti\c  United  Company  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Miy  have,  in  all 
probabilitv,  formed  an  establishment,  and  thus  0|)encd  a  direct  conmiuiiication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  whole  way  by  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
miles  across  the  high  lands  which  divide  the  sources  of  the.  rivers  and  give  them  opposite 
directions. 

'I'hus,  then,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  we  have  actual  possession  of  the  fi  degrees  of  coasi; 
usurred  by  Russia  in  her  recent  manifesto,  her  claim  to  this  part  is  perfectly  nugatory. 
Indeed,  as  we  before  observed,  the  assumption  must  have  been  made  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  which  is  the  less  surprising,  ns  this  part  of  the  world  remains  iis  yet  a  complete 
blank  on  our  best  and  latest  charts. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  precise  object  of  Russia  in  this  intended  extension  of 
territory  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  unless  it  be  to  push  along  the  northern  coast 
as  far  as  Mackenzie's  River,  wliicli,  running  at  the  feet  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
east,  would,  with  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  afford  two  excellent  barriers  to  a  territory  of  at 
least  70,000  square  miles,  or  one-half  nearly  of  all  that  ])art  of  North  America  in  which 
the  fur  animals  are  found,  and  thus  put  the  Russ-American  Company  in  possession  of  an 
almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade,  as  it  is  well  known  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  will  all  be  dc^>troyed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  -Mountains.  In  any 
other  view  of  the  subjeet,  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  that  the  possession  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  should  not  satisfy  the  ambition,  if  ambition  could  ever  be 
satisfied,  of  one  man. 

But  whatever  the  object  of  the  Russian  Govoninient  may  he  in  its  expeditions  and  its 
Edicts,  thiit  (jf  the  voyage  we  are  about  to  notice  was  purely  the  promotion  of  physical 
science  ami  f.eographical  discovery.  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention,  in 
terms  of  admiration,  the  liberal  support  which,  an  exalted  individual  of  the  Russian  Empire 
has  always  been  ready  to  give  to  every  national  scheme  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge :  bvthis  munificent  patron  the  present  expedition  was  titteil  out.  That  it  failed 
in  the  main  point  was  no  fault  of  him  who  planned  it.  The  commander  was  recommended 
by  Captain  Kruscnsterii,  than  whom  Russia  cannot  boast  an  olllcer  more  accomplished  in 
every  part  of  his  profession  ;  aiid  if,  on  his  return,  lie  met,  as  we  have  heard,  with  a  cool 
reception  in  tiic  Imperial  circles  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  it  only  proves  'hat,  amidst  an  affecta- 
tion of  disappointment,  they  were  not  very  sorry  for  the  failure  of  a  private  enterprise 
which  afl'jrdcd  an  opportnnily  of  attempting  the  same  thiiig  as  a  national  measure;  for  the 
two  ships  we  have  mentioned  above  were  dispatched  almost  immediately  after  the  return 
of  Lieutenant  Kotzehuc. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Count  Romanzotf  to  equip  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
North-west  Passage  by  Hudson's  Bay  or  Davis*  Strait;  but  on  finding  that  preparations 
were  making  in  England  to  attempt  it  by  that  route,  he  determined  on  prosecuting  the 
discoverv  from  the  eastward.  Foi-  this  purpose  he  caused  a  ship  of  IHO  tons  to  be  built  of 
fir  at  .\l)o,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Rurick."  Her  establishment  consisted  of 
Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  Lieutenant  Sehischmarefi',  two  mates,  M.  A.  von  Chamisso,  of 
Berlin,  nalurali.it,  Dr.  Eii  hholz,  surgeon,  M.  Choris,  painter,  and  twenty  men ;  and,  to  the 
credit  of  tl.e  cmnmander,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  a  navigation  of  three  years  in 
very  opposite  climates,  and  in  so  small  a  vessel,  he  lost  one  man  only,  who  left  the  Baltic 
in  a  ciiiisumption. 

The  "Rurick"  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  October  1815,  and  on  the  28th  March  had 
reached  that  solitary  spot  in  ^he  midst  of  the  Great  Pacific  which  bears  the  name  of 
Zeapr,  but  which  is  better  known  as  Easter  Island.  Some  of  the  natives  swam  off  to  the 
"  Rurick  ''  with  yams,  faro  roots,  and  bananas,  which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  bits  of  iron 
hoops.  As  the  boats  aiiproached  the  shore  they  began  to  assemble  in  great  numbeib,  and 
though  unarmed,  and  apparently  desirous  of  the  strangers  landing,  they  wore  thought  to 
exhibit,  n  terrific  and  hostdc  appearance,  having  painted  their  faces  red,  white,  and  black, 
and  making  all  mannci  of  violent  gestures,  accompanied  with  a  most  horrible  noise .  this 
was  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  and  the  boats  were  repelled  from  the  shore  by  volleys 
of  stones.  This  conduct,  so  contrary  to  their  former  prnctice,  was  afterwards  fuUy 
explained  to  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  when  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

An  American,  who  commanded  a  schooner  called  the  '•  Nancy,"  from  New  London, 
having  discovered  a  vast  multitude  of  seals  on  the  little  uninhabited  island  of  Maisafucro, 
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a  the  weat  of  Juan  Fernandez,  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  speculation  to  eltablish  a 
Colony  there  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Sshery.  For  this  |)urpose,  hnvitijr  hut  just  sufficient 
hands  to  navigate  his  ship,  and  there  being  no  anchorage  off  the  island,  the  wretch  (base 
and  brutal  beyond  the  ordinary  degree  of  such  characters)  proceeded  to  Easter  Island,  and 
landing  at  Cook's  Bay,  succeeded  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  tweWe  men  and  ten  women, 
*o  people  his  new  Colony.  For  the  first  three  days  they  were  confined  in  irons ;  when 
fairly  out  of  sight  of  land,  however,  they  were  released,  and  the  first  use  made  by  the 
.jales  of  their  liberty  was  to  jump  overboard,  choosing  rather  to  perish  in  the  waves  than 
to  be  carried  away  they  knew  not  whither,  or  for  what  purpose.  The  women,  who  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  following  them,  were  taken  to  Massafuera ;  what  became  of 
them  afterwards  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  does  not  inform  us,  and  we  fear  to  guess. 

On  the  I6th  Anril  they  descried  a  small  island,  probably  the  Dog  Island  of  Schouten, 
but  which,  differing  ^2  miles  in  latitude  from  that  given  by  him,  Kotzebue  is  pleased  to  call 
Doubtful  Island;  and  on  the  19th  they  discovered  another  small  island,  covered  with 
majestic  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  which 'he  gave  the  name  of  Romnnzoff.  It  had  no  inhabitants, 
bat  boats  and  deserted  huts  were  visible  on  (he  shore.  This  new  discovery  so  delighted 
our  young  navigator  that,  inconsideiable  as  he  feit  it  to  be,  "  1  would  not,"  he  says, 
"have  resigned  the  pure  and  lieartfelt  joy  whicti  it  gave  me  for  luu  treasures  of  the 
world." 

On  the  22nd  they  fell  in  with  another  iHland,  in  14°  41'  south  longitude,  14^1°  59'  20" 
west,  which  was  also  considtTed  as  a  new  discovery.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  they  all 
belong  to  those  groups  whose  numbers  are  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  King  George's  and  Pullisfr's  Islands,  discovered  by  Cook,  to  which  also  belong 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Uiirick's  Chain  and  Kruscnstern's  Island.  The  sea,  in  fact, 
is  here  covered  with  innuinerable  low  rocky  islets,  formed  by  the  coral  animals,  the 
discovery  of  any  individual  one  of  whit  h  scarcely  seems  to  merit  a  distinct  claim  to  notice. 

On  the  19th  May  they  crossed  tlic  chain  of  Mulgrave's  Islands,  in  8°  45'  52"  north, 
and  on  the  21st  discovered  a  group  of  low  coral  islands,  lying  in  about  11°  north  and 
longitude  190°,  and  separatcil  by  a  c'lannel  which,  considering  it  as  u  new  discovery,  they 
named  Kutusoff  and  Suwaro"!';  "aid  I  felt  myself  inexpressibly  happy,"  says  Kotzebue, 
"  in  being  the  first  who  had  erected  an  etenial  monument  in  the  South  Sea  to  these  two 
men,  who  had  so  highly  dcs  rved  i  f  their  country."  Our  navigator  is  somewhat  enthu- 
siastic in  his  language,  but  w.'  hnve  little  doubt  that  his  "  new  discovery  "  forms  a  part  of 
tlie  group  long  known  as  Wallis'  Islands  on  the  charts. 

On  the  19th  Jnne  they  reached  Avatsoha  Buy,  in  Kamtchalka,  which  they  left  on 
the  15th  July  ;  on  the  20th  they  descried  Bcliring  Islands,  and  on  the  27tli  were  close  in 
with  St  Lawrence  Island,  where  they  had  some  communication  with  the  natives, 
who  resembled  the  people  whom  Cook  found  on  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  were  living  in  tents  made  of  the  ribs  uf  whale,  and  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  morse.  Their  mode  of  salutation  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Esquimaux  of 
Baffin's  Bay  {  "  each  of  them,"  says  Kotzebue,  "  embraced  me,  nilibed  his  nose  hard 
against  mine,  and  ended  his  caresses  by  spitting  on  his  hands,  and  wiping  them  several 
times  over  my  face." 

On  the  30th  July  they  were  on  the  American  shore,  between  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Uarozdeff's  Island,  which  being  found  to  consist  of  four  instead  of  tlireo,  as  laid  down 
on  Cook's  chart,  induced  Kotzebue  tc  conjecture  that  tlie  fourth  must  have  subsequently 
risen  out  of  the  sea,  "otherwise,"  says  he,  "Cook  or  Clarke  would  have  seen  it;"  the  more 
probable  supposition  is  that  the  fog  prevented  them.  At  all  events,  he  ln.<ked  on  it  as  a 
new  disco" 3ry,  and  named  it  after  IlatmaroU',  who  had  been  Kruscnstern's  First  Lieutenant 
on  his  vjyage  to  Japan.  To  the  northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  long  tract  of  low 
land,  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  appanntly  well  inhabited.  On  landing  they 
found  only  dogs  in  the  houses,  the  people  having  fled;  these  houses  were  not  merely 
temporary  abones,but  had  mud  walls;  the  interior  was  cleanly  and  convenient,  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  apartments  by  boarded  partitions;  the  noorp,  raised  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  were  also  of  wood,  which  is  supplied  by  the  vast  quantity  of  drift  brought  by  the 
north-east  current  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  America  to  the  southward  of  Behring 
Straits,  and  thrown  on  the  shores  uf  the  straits. 

Our  navigators  soon  discovered  that  they  were  on  an  island  about  7  mdes  long,  and  a 
mile  across  in  the  widest  part ;  beyond  it  was  a  deep  inlet,  n.nning  eastward  into  the 
continent.  On  entering  this  bay,  two  boats  were  observed,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
made  use  of  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  a|ipearance  of  the  people  in  them  was 
extremely  filthy  and  disgusting;  their  countenances  had  un  expression  of  lierceiiexs,  and 
all  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  land  were  unavailing,  Tu  tills  bay,  which  was  not 
examined,  Kotzebue  gave  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant,  8chisohaii>reff,  and  to  the  island  that 
of  Vice-.\dmiral  Saritscheff. 

In  prr-'eding  northerly  they  met  with  two  light  boats,  the  people  in  which  were 
extremc-ly  savage,  making  hideous  grimaces,  uttering  the  must  piercing  cries,  and 
threatening  to  hurl  their  lances.  Pointing  muskets  at  them  liiul  no  effect,  which  convinced 
the  Russians  that  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  fire-arms.  The  land  continued  low, 
and  trended  more  to  the  eastward,  when,  on  the  1st  August,  the  entrance  into  a  broad  inlet 
was  discovered,  into  which  the  current  ran  very  rapidly.  As  the  interior  of  this  great 
inlet  is  the  undoubted  discovery  of  Kotzi'buc,  though  the  <  peniiig  in  the  land  wiis 
before  known,  it  may  be  proper  that  the  acci  unt  of  it  shoi.ld  be  given  in  his  o,vn 
words : — 
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"  1  cannot  (lo!icril>e  the  strange  sensation  wliich  I  now  experienced  at  tlio  idea  that  I 
perhaps  stood  ut  tlic  entrance  of  the  so  long  sought  north-east  passage,  and  tliat  fate  had 
cliosen  nic  to  be  (lie  discoverer.  I  felt  my  heart  oppressed,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
impatience  which  would  not  let  me  rest,  and  wm  still  increased  by  the  perfect  calm.  To 
satisfjr  myself,  at  least  by  gifmg  on  shore,  and  clearly  observing  from  some  eminence  th« 
direction  of  the  ci)ast,  I  lmd>tw«  boats  i;ot  ready,  at  which  our  naturalist*  were  highly 
delighted.  \Vc  set  out  by  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  depth  regularly  decreased  ;  lialN 
n-mile  from  Hhorc  we  had  still  5  fathoms.  We  landed  without  difficulty  near  a  hill,  which 
I  ininiediatoly  ascended  j  from  the  summit  I  could  nowhere  perceive  land  in  the  strait ;  the 
high  mountains  to  the  north  either  formed  islands  or  were  a  coast  by  themselves,  for  that 
the  two  coast:)  could  not  be  connected  together  was  evident,  even  from  the  great  different 
between  tliis  very  low  and  that  remarkably  high  land.  From  the  eminence  on  which  I 
stood  1  bad  a  very  extensive  view  into  the  country,  which  stretched  out  in  a  large  plain, 
here  and  there  iutcrruntrd  by  marshes,  small  lakes,  and  a  river,  which  flowed,  with 
numerous  windings,  and  the  mouth  of  which  was  not  far  from  us.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reaoli  everything  was  green ;  hero  and  theie  were  Howers  in  blossom,  and  no  snow  was 
seen  but  on  ihc  tops  of  the  mountains  at  a  great  distance ;  yet  one  had  to  dig  but  half 
a  foot  deep  to  find  notbip"  but  frost  and  ice  under  this  verdant  carpet.  It  was  my 
intention  to  continue  my  aurvcy  of  the  coast  in  the  boats,  but  a  number  of  '  baydarcs ' 
coming  to  us  along  the  coast  to  the  cast  withheld  me.  Five  of  them,  each  of  them  with 
eight  or  ten  men,  all  armed  with  lances  and  bows,  soon  landed  near  us.  A.t  the  head  of 
each  boat  wan  a  fo.t-skin  on  a  high  pole,  with  which  they  beckoned  to  us,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  tlie  loudest  cries.  1  ordered  my  crew  to  be  prepared  for  defence,  and  went 
myself,  wilh  our  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  Americans,  who  on  seeing  us  approach  sat  down 
like  Turks  in  a  lai-ge  circle  on  the  ground,  by  which  they  meant  to  manifest  their  friendly 
intentions;  two  Chiefs  had  seated  themselves  apart  from  the  rest.  We  entered  this  circle 
well  armed,  and  perceived  that  tliey  had  left  most  of  their  arms  in  their  boats,  hut  had 
long  knives  concealed  in  their  sleeves.  Distrust,  curiosity,  and  astonishment  were  painted 
on  t'lcir  countenances;  they  spoke  very  much,  but  unfortunately  we  did  not  understand  a 
woiil.  To  give  them  a  proof  of  my  friendly  sentiments  I  distributed  tobacco;  the  two 
Chief.s  recei\cd  u  diiuble  portion,  and  tlu y  wore  all  evidently  delighted  at  this  valuable 
present.  Those  who  hud  received  tobacco  first  were  cunning  enough  secretly  to  change- 
tiieir  places,  in  the  hopes  of  receiving  a  second  portion.  They  prize  tobacco  hii^hly,  and 
are  as  fond  of  c!icwlng  as  of  smoking  it.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  savage  horde 
sitting  in  a  linlc  smoking  out  of  wliite  stone  pipes  with  wooden  tubes,  it  is  very 
remarkal)le  that  the  use  of  toliacco  should  already  have  penetrated  into  these  parts,  whicn 
no  Kuropean  lias  ever  visited.  The  Americans  receive  this,  as  well  as  other  European 
goods,  from  the  Tschukutskoi.  To  tlie  two  Chiefs  I  gave  knives  and  scissors;  the  latter, 
with  which  they  seemed  to  be  quite  unacquainted,  gave  them  particular  pleasure  when  they 
remarked  tiiat  tlicy  could  cut  their  hair  with  them,  and  immediately  they  went  from  hand 
to  hand  round  the  whole  circle,  each  trying  their  sharpness  on  his  hair.  It  was  probably 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  these  Americans  had  seen  Europeans,  and  we  reciprocally 
regarded  each  other.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  robust  make,  and  healthy  appearance ; 
their  motions  are  lively,  and  they  seemed  much  inclined  to  sportireness.  Their 
countenances,  which  have  an  expression  of  wantonness,  but  not  of  stupidity,  are  uglv  and 
dirty,  characterized  by  small  eyes  and  very  high  cheek-bones ;  they  have  holes  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth  in  which  they  wear  niorse  bones,  ornamented  with  blue  glass  beads,  which 
gives  them  a  most  frightful  appearance.  Their  hair  hangs  down  long,  but  is  cut  quite  short 
on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Their  head  and  ears  are  also  adorned  with  beads.  Their 
dresses,  which  are  made  of  skins,  are  of  the  same  cut  as  the  Parka  in  Kamtchatka,  only 
that  there  it  reaches  to  the  feet,  and  here  hardly  covers  the  knee ;  besides  this,  they  wear 
pantaloons  and  small  half-bo'.'ts  of  seal-skin." — (Vol.  i,  p.  207.) 

The  latitude  of  the  ship's  anchorage  was  fiG"  42'  30",  longitude  164°  12'  50 ".  Notliing 
but  sea  was  seen  to  the  eastward,  and  a  strong  current  ran  to  the  north-east,  from  which 
circumstances  our  navigators  still  cherished  a  hope  of  discovering  through  ttiis  inlet  a 
passage  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  With  this  view  they  spent  thirteen  days  in  examining  the 
shores  of  the  inlet,  but  the  only  passage  out  of  it  was  on  the  south-eastern  shore, 
apparently  communicating  with  Norton  Sound,  and  a  channel  on  the  western  side  opening 
probably  into  Schischmarcff  Bay. 

We  do  not,  however,  exactly  comprehend  M.  Kotiebue,  where  he  saya,  "  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  sound  may  lead  to  important  discoveries  next  year,  and  though  a  north-cast 
passage  may  not  with  certainty  be  depended  on,  yet  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  penetrate 
much  farther  to  the  east,  as  the  land  has  very  deep  indentures."  Does  this  mean  **  farther 
to  the  cast"  within  the  sound,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  sound?  If  the  former,  it  it 
quite  clear  that  the  examination  in  that  direction  was  nut  satisfactory  to  himself;  and 
knowing,  as  we  do,  what  mistakes  have  occurred  by  the  overlapping  of  points  of  land 
when  seen  only  at  a  distance,  we  confess  that  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  north-east  coast  to  the  eastern  extremity,  when,  as  appears  by  the  chart,  the 
approach  was  seldom  nearer  than  10  miles.  Our  hope,  however,  of  a  clear  passage  does 
not  lie  in  Kotzebue's  inlet 

Un  a  promontory  which  juts  into  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  bay,  the  party  who  had 
landed  made  "  a  singular  discovery  " : — 
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"  Wc  had  climbed  much  about  during  our  Btny  without  discovering  tliat  we  were  on 
real  iceb-rgs.  The  dortor,  who  lind  extended  his  eicursions,  found  part  of  tlie  bank 
broken  down,  and  saw  to  his  astonishment  tlmt  the  interior  of  the  mountain  consisted  of 
pure  ice.  At  this  news  we  all  went,  provided  with  shovels  and  crows,  to  examine  this 
phenomenon  more  closely,  and  soon  arrive'l  at  a  place  where  the  back  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  then  runs  off,  rising  still  higher.  We 
saw  mouses  of  the  purest  ice  of  the  height  of  100  feet,  which  arc  under  a  cover  of  moss 
and  grass,  and  could  not  have  been  produced  but  by  some  terrible  revolution.  The  place 
which,  by  some  accident,  had  fallen  in,  and  is  now  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  melts  iiway, 
and  a  good  deal  of  water  flows  into  the  sea.  An  indisputable  proof  that  what  we  saw  woa 
real  ice  is  the  quantity  of  mammoth's  teeth  and  bones  which  were  exposed  to  view  by  the 
melting,  and  omong  which  1  myself  found  a  very  fine  tooth.  We  could  not  assign  any 
reason  for  a  strong  smell,  like  that  of  burnt  horn,  which  we  perceived  in  this  place  The 
covering  of  these  mountains,  on  which  the  most  luxuriant  grass  grows  to  a  certain  height, 
is  only  half-a-foot  thick,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cluy,  sand,  and  earth,  below  which 
the  ice  gradually  melts  away,  the  green  cover  sinks  with  it,  and  continues  to  grow,  and 
thus  it  may  be  foreseen  tlint  in  a  long  series  of  years  the  mountain  will  vanish,  and  a  green 
valley  be  formed  in  its  stead.  By  a  good  observation  we  found  the  latitude  of  the  tongue 
of  land  (1(;°  15'  30"  north."— (Vol.  i,  p.  219.) 

This  result  of  "  a  terrible  revolution  "  is  considered  by  M.  Chamisso,  the  naturalist, 
"to  be  similar  to  the  ground  ice,  covered  with  vegetation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  out 
of  which  the  mammoth,  the  skeleton  of  which  is  now  in  St.  Petersburgh,  was  thawed." 
He  makes  the  height  of  it  to  be  "80  feet  at  most,"  and  "the  length  of  the  profile,  in 
which  the  ice  is  exposed  to  sight,  about  a  musket-shot." 

We  have  little  doubt  that  both  Kotzebue  and  Chamisso  arc  mistaken  with  regard  tu 
the  formation  of  this  ice-mountain.  The  terrible  revolution  of  Nature  is  sheer  ncmscnse, 
and  the  ground  ice  of  the  Lena  is  cast  up  from  the  sea,  and  afterwards  buried  by  the 
alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  thu  floods,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  huge  blocks  which 
Captain  Parry  found  on  the  bench  of  Melville  Island ;  this  operation,  however,  could  not 
take  place  on  the  face  of  the  promontory  in  the  tranquil  sound  of  Kotzebue.  What  they 
discovered  (without  suspecting  it)  was,  in  fact,  a  real  iceberg,  which  had  been  fornied  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  all  icebergs  are :  a  rill  of  water,  falling  in  a  little  cascade 
from  a  precipitous  height,  is  converted  into  a  sheet  of  ice  in  the  course  of  some  severe 
winter;  if  such  a  sheet  be  not  entirely  melted  in  the  short  summer  wliich  follows,  its 
volume  will  necessarily  be.  increased  in  the  ensuing  winter,  and  thus  the  projection  of  the 
promontory,  from  year  to  year,  will  swell  till  the  immense  mass,  by  its  own  weight,  and 
probably  undermined  by  the  constant  dashing  of  the  waves,  breaks  off,  and  is  floated  into 
the  ocean.  The  thin  stratum  of  soil  which,  in  tl  e  present  instance,  covered  the  upper 
upper  surface  of  the  iceberg  m"  ht  have  been  cai'ied  upon  it  by  the  spreaditig  of  the 
original  rill,  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  misenJile  print  annexed,  is  seen  tu  trickle 
down  the  face  of  the  ice  in  numerous  little  streamlets,  proceeding  from  under  the  soil  on 
the  top,  and  which,  when  united  at  the  bnsr,  form  a  very  pretty  river,  with  trees  on  its 
banks. 

All  our  northern  navigators  aftirm  tlmt  stones,  moss,  and  earth  have  been  observed  on 
the  floating  icebergs  of  Davis'  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay.  In  like  manner  may  the 
mammoth's  teeth  have  been  carried  down  by  the  upper  stream  and  inclo«fld  within  the 
ice.  Chamisso,  however,  does  not  say  that  these  grinders  and  tusk  (wliioh  more  resemble 
those  of  the  present  race  of  elephants  than  such  as  are  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  tlie 
mammoth)  were  found  within  the  ice,  but  near  the  ground  ice  on  the  point  of  land  where 
they  had  bivouacked,  adding  that  "  ,'bssil  ivory  is  found  hero  as  in  Northern  Asia." 
How  the  remains  of  these  liuge  animals  came  into  these  high  latitudes  we  leave  the 
geologists  to  settle. 

On  quitting  this  iidct,  to  which  was  properly  given  the  name  of  Kotzebue's  Sound 
(which  they  did  on  the  15th  Au;.;uat),  we  naturally  expected  that,  with  a  fine  open  sea, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  ice  on  the  wiiter  or  snow  on  the  land,  and  with  the 
thermometer  from  8  to  12  degrees  of  Reaumur  (50  to  S'J  degrees  of  Fahrenheit),  the 
"  Rurick"  would  have  directed  her  course  to  the  northward,  as  far  at  least  as  Icy  Ca|)e,  to 
which  a  couple  of  days  would  have,  carried  her,  instead  of  which  she  stood  directly  across 
for  the  Asiatic  coast,  •'  because,"  says  Kotzebue,  "  I  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
inhabitants,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Americans."  This  comparison  had  long 
before  been  made,  and  was  certainly  no  object  of  the  present  voyage.  Here  were  no 
discoveries  to  bo  made.  He  stood,  however,  over  to  East  Cape,  and  having  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  month  of  August  among  the  Tchukutskoi,  ma.le  the  best  of  iiis  way  to- 
Ounalosko. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  tlmt  the  Lieutenant  committed  a  great  error  in  judgment  by 
spending  a  fortnight  of  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  season  for  miking  discoveries  in  these 
latitudes  in  Kotzebue's  Sound.  Had  appearances  been  even  more  favourable  than  they 
were  for  a  communication  between  this  inlet  and  the  Polar  Sea,  an  enterprising  navigator 
would  have  pushed  forward,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  along  the  shore  to  the 
extreme  nortli,  as  the  ascertaining  of  this  point,  and  the  trending  of  the  coast  to  the  cast- 
ward,  were  the  grand  objects  of  the  expedition,  the  postponing  of  which  tu  another  year, 
for  the  prosecution  of  one  of  minor  importance  (which  might  still  have  been  examined 
before  the  winter  set  in),  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  imprudent.     Besides,  why  did  he  not 
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trinter  in  Kotzebue's  Soand,  since  it  waa  foand  to  be  to  perfectly  nfe,  and  lo  much 
superior  to  Norton  Sound,  from  which  be  wu  instructed  to  proceed  on  hii  discovery  the 
following  year?  And  how  are  the  instructions  for  wintering  in  Norton  Sound  consistent 
with  those  which,  he  afterwards  tells  us,  directed  him  "  to  pass  the  winter  months  in  the 
neixhbourhood  of  the  imperfectly  known  Coral  Islands,  to  make  discoveries  there  "  ?  The 
I  Btter  was  certainly  the  more  agreeable,  and  we  think  he  did  right  in  adopting  it. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Behring  Strait,  we  have  a  ft*  remarks  to  otter  on  the  informa- 
tion obtained  l)y  Kotzebue  aa  connected  with  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  and  which 
alone  induced  Count  RomanzofT  to  cause  it  to  be  undertaken.  It  may  be  recollected  by 
some  of  our  readers  that  about  the  time  when  our  ships  were  fitting  out  for  the  Arctic 
expedition  we  were  at  some  pains  to  assign  grounds  for  the  probability  of  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  on  which  alone  the  practicability  of  a  north- 
west passage  ciiuld  be  maintained,  and  that  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  affirmative 
was  that  a  constant  current  heing  known  to  descend  the  Welcome  into  Iludsc^n's  Bay, 
St  uciicd  to  reqtiire  a  constant  current  on  the  opiKwite  side  of  America  through  Behring  Strait 
to  alTord  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  Every  circumstance  that  we  inquired  into  on  the 
sid"  of  the  Pacific  seemed  to  warrant  this  conclusion  ;  the  drift  wood,  the  retiring  of  the  ice 
to  the  northward,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  were  all  in  favour  of  such  a  current ;  and 
this  led  to  another  conclusion,  that  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America  could  not  be 
joined,  as  had  been  fancied,  on  grounds  almost  too  absurd  for  serious  refutation. 

The  observations  of  Kotaebue  and  Chamisso  are  highly  satisfactory  aa  to  the  perpetual 
current  which  sets  to  the  northward  through  Behring  Strait.  They  concur  in  affirming 
that  it  is  this  current  which  brings  such  quantities  of  drift  wood  (some  of  it  consisting  o( 
the  trunks  of  huge  trees)  to  the  shores  of  Saratcheff's  Island  and  Kotzebue's  Sound. 
M.  Cliamisso  says  that  on  "the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  the  ice- 
bergs and  Helds  of  ice  do  not  drift,  ai  in  the  Atlantic,  to  the  south,  nor  do  they  drive  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  into  the  strait  to  the  north  ;"  and  Kotiebue  asserts  that  "  the 
direction  of  the  current  was  alwm/i  north-east  in  Behring  Strait."  Again,  he  says,  "the 
current,  according  to  our  calculation,  had  carried  us  50  miles  to  the  north-nortli-east  in 
twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  above  3  miles  an  hour."  When  near  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait,  they  find  it  running  with  a  velocity  cf  not  less  than  3  miles  an  hour,  and  they  confi- 
dently state  that,  even  with  a  fresh  north  wind,  it  continued  to  run  equally  strong  from  the 
south.  Now,  if  this  happens  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  going 
on  in  the  Polar  Sea,  which  some  would  persuade  us  was  the  cause  of  the  currents  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  we  liave  a  right  to  ask  them  to  expkin  the  setting  of  the  water  from 
this  melted  ice  in  a  contrary  direction  through  Behring  Strait. 

M.  Kotzebue  thus  concludes : — 

"  The  constant  north-east  direction  of  the  current  in  Behring  Strait  proves  that  the 
water  meets  with  no  opposition,  and  consequently  a  passage  must  exist,  though  perhaps  not 
adapted  to  navigation.  Observations  have  lung  been  made  that  the  current  in  Baffin's  Bay 
runs  to  the  Nuuth,  and  thus  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  mass  of  water  which  flows  into 
Behring  Strait  takes  its  coarse  round  America,  and  returns  through  Baffin's  Bay  into 
the  ocean."— (Vol.  i,  p.  'HZ.) 

We  cannot  emit  recurring,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a  subject  we  have  frequently 
noticed,  but  which,  as  we  think,  has  neVer  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  we  mean  the 
vast  difference  of  temperature  between  the  western  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  or 
large  islands.  Though  Humboldt  has  taken  a  philosophic  view  of  the  subject,  and  in 
particular  situations  has,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  explained  the  cause,  yet  his  theory  will  not 
account  fur  this  extraordinary  difference  between  two  continents,  separated  only  by  a  strait 
scarcely  twice  the  width  of  that  between  Calais  and  Dover,  which  was  felt  so  sensibly  that 
the  crossing  of  it  was  like  passing  from  summer  into  winter.  While  all  is  verdure  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  America,  the  opposite  point  of  East  Cape,  in  Asia,  is  covered,  as  we 
are  told,  with  "eternal  ice."  "The  vegetation,"  says  Chamisso,  "in  the  interior  of 
Kotzebue's  Sound  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  interior  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay ;  the 
willows  are  higher,  the  grasses  richer,  all  vegetation  more  juicy  and  stronger."  "  Ice  and 
snow,"  says  Kotzebue,  "have  maintained  their  rule  here"  (in  Asia)  "since  last  year,  and 
in  this  state  we  find  the  old  coast;  while  in  America,  even  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  are  free  from  snow ;  there  the  navigator  sees  the  coast  covered  with  a  green 
earpet,  while  here,  black  mossy  rocks  frown  upon  him,  with  snow  and  icicles."  In  fact,  a 
few  hours'"  sailing  directly  to  the  westward  sunk  the  thermometer  from  59  to  43  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

We  can  readily  conceive  why  at  Melville  Island,  surrounded  with  eternal  ice,  the 
thermometer  should  descend  to  87  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  still  lower  on  the 
elevated  plains  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  where  half  the  surface  consists  of  frozen 
lakes  and  swamps,*  but  we  cannot  comprehend  why  the  same  warmth  of  the  Oreat  Pacific, 
which  tempers  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  American  side  ot  Behring 
Strait,  should  refuse  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  weather  on  the  side  of  Asia,  more 
especially  as  it  appears,  from  repeated  observations  made  on  tiie  present  voyage,  that  the 
current  from  the  south  was  equally  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  atrait. 
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Tlic  ilifl'erci\ce  \s  itlll  f^Te■XcT  between  tlic  cliniaU"!  of  the  twi  slKirrs  scpHnitt  il  liy  the 
Atlnntic,  but  tlieti  tlie  sen  i»  much  wider.  While  mi  flie  cnstcni  coast  of  Nmlli  America 
all  is  ilf  sulation  ami  sterility,  even  so  low  ns  tlic  5.'illi  (li";roe  of  hitituilc,  niid  ice  and  snow 
mimntain  a  perpetual  cx:,M<!nce  nt  the  COtli  imrnllol,  we  find  on  the  coust  of  Norway 
(10  d(  greus  hii;hcr]  that  all  ')»  life  and  anim:ition  and  beauty.  ''  Alten^iiaril,"  Hara  tho 
celebrated  Von  Uuch,  "  ia  a  surprising  place.  It  \a  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of 
Scotch  firn,  U|)on  n  (jreen  meadow,  with  noble  views  throui;li  the  trees  of  'he  fiurd,  with  its 
numerous  pomts  projectin);  one  beyond  the  other  into  the  vast  sheet  of  water,  iiiiil  closed 
by  the  plains  uf  Leyland  and  Langliord.  The  siiiroundin";  woods  arc  so  beautiful  and 
»o  diversified !  We  perceive  through  the  houghs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  tho 
fuauiiii^  torient  descending  from  tho  rocks,  and  c.lmmunie:llin^  to  the  saw-mills  perpetual 
motion.  It  appears,  when  wo  enter  the  wood  fiom  the  beach,  as  if  wc  were  transported  to 
the  park  of  Merlin.''     Yet  Alten^aard  is  close  upon  tlic  7'Jth  parallel  of  latitude. 

M.  Clmmisso  seems  to  think  that  he  has  hit  uimiii  a  more  philosophical  thcorv  for  tliis 
great  diffirenue  of  temperature  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  than  those  of  Iliiiiiholdt, 
Von  liueh,  and  Wallenberg,  irrounded  on  the  sea  and  land  lireczcs,  the  monsoons  and  trade 
winds ;  but  as  li's  ideas  appear  to  us  not  a  little  crude,  and  as  he  declines  to  submit  bis 
"  new  theory  to  calculations,  or  try  it  by  the  Iduchstone  of  facts,"  it  will  be  sufflcient  to 
refer  our  readers  to  it  (vol.  iii,  p.  2"!)).  We  have  more  respect  for  his  ub.>tprvatians  on  the 
sensible  ulijccts  of  the  Creation,  and  readily  Kub.tcril)e  to  tho  correctness  of  his  views  in  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"  As,  on  the  one  hand,  in  proportion  as  you  go  farther  in  the  land  towards  the  north, 
the  woods  become  less  lofty,  the  vegetation  gradually  decreascH,  animals  become  sc.irecr, 
and,  lastly  (as  at  Nova  Zeinbla),thc  reindeer  ond  tho  (Jlirea  vnnish  with  the  last  plants,  and 
only  birds  uf  prey  prowl  about  tlie  icy  streams  for  their  food,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sea  bec'iiiies  more  and  more  peopled.  The  Al(/ie,  gi;;antic  species  of  Tiini/,  fcu-ni  inundated 
woods  round  the  roeky  coasts,  shell  as  are  not  met  with  in  the  torrid  zone.  Hut  the  waters 
swarm  with  animal  life,  though  all  aquatic  animals  seem  to  remain  in  a  lower  soalc  than 
their  rclati  cs  of  the  same  class  on  land.  The  Mcd'tsiB  and  Zno/ihi/lci,  Mulusrn  nnd 
Crusloceie,  innumerable  species  of  fish,  in  incredibly  crowded  shoals ;  the  gigantic 
swimming  mammalia,  whales,  physeters,  dolpiiins,  niortic,  and  seals,  iili  the  .sea  and  its 
strand,  and  countless  "  ghts  of  water-fowls  rock  themselves  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
and  in  the  twilight  resemble  floating  islands." — (Vol.  iii,  p.  SOU.) 

We  have  little  to  observe  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people  wli  j  inhabi:  the 
shores  of  Dehring  Strait.  They  have  long  been  .supposed,  and  nre  now  unquestionably 
ascertained,  to  belong  to  that  cvtraordinary  race  of  men  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Esquimaux,  nnd  who,  commencing  at  the  Kolyma,  and  probably  much  farther  to  the  west- 
ward of  Asia,  have  settled  themselves  on  the  sea-coast  and  islands  of  that  continent,  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  the  islands  of  Behring  Strait,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  wcatern  coast 
of  America  from  the  promontory  of  Alaska,  the  northern  coast  along  the  Polar  Sea,  the 
shores  and  islands  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Baffin',-'  Bay,  and  Davis'  Strait,  of  Old  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  Everywhere  throughout  this  vast  extent  of  se.i-coast,  where  the  gigantic 
mammalia  above  mentioned  abound,  nnd  from  which  their  food,  raiment,  dwellings,  and 
utensils  arc  derived,  they  are  to  be  found.  Of  the  deplorable  circumstances  which  may 
have  driven  these  people  (evidently  of  Tartar  origin)  to  dwell  only  amoi-.g  regions  of 
"thick-ribbed  ice"  and  snow,  and  to  depend  for  their  daily  subsistence  almoJ't  solely  on 
the  sea,  history  is  silent,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  form  any  hyjiotbesis  on  the  subject. 

Miserable,  however,  as  their  condition  appears  to  be,  they  arc  contented  with  it,  and 
always  cheerful,  living  in  smoll  independent  hordes,  nnd  apparently  on  terms  of  a  perfect 
equality.  Civil  and  obli^'ing  to  strangers,  they  are  courteous  to  one  another,  and  amidst 
their  train  oil  and  putrid  fish  carefully  observe  the  decencies  of  domestic  life.  Woman 
here  is  not  degraded  from  her  rank  in  society  by  (hat  curse  which  polygamy  has  entailed  on 
the  whole  sc.x  where  it  exists,  whether  in  savage  or  half-civilized  life.  This  common 
feature  of  Asiatic  manner:'  they  have  happily  lost ;  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however, 
they  have  preserved  a  language  of  singular  complieafioii  in  its  mechanism,  which,  with 
ison^c  little  variety  in  iho  dialect,  is  spoken  from  the  North-east  Cape  of  Asia  to  the  southern 
point  of  Old  Greenland. 

Captain  Franklin  found  that  bis  Esquimaux  interpreter  frcm  the  banks  of  the 
Chesterfield  Inlet  understood  the  vocabularies  composed  by  the  missionaries  of  Lal)rad<ir; 
and  Dr.  Eschsoltz,  surgeon  of  the  "  Rurick,"  was  fully  convinced  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Aleutian  language  with  that  of  the  Esquimaux.  How  lias  this  community  been  main'  i 
through  iijcs  between  tribes  so  very  widely  separated,  without  any  written  charactei,  and 
with  liitle  or  no  intercourse,  when  among  nations  apparently  in  a  much  higher  state  of 
civilization  the  languages  are  frequently  so  different  as  not  to  be  generally  understood  ? 
Perhaps  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  and  the  very  limited  number  of  objects  of  sense  by 
which  they  ore  surrounded  (requiring  bnt  few  words  to  express  them),  may  partly  explain  a 
plienomcGon  so  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  species. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  M.  Kotzebue  should  ha>'C  much  new  or  interesting 
information  to  communicate  respecting  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  coast  of  California,  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  at  all  of  which  he  touched  in  his  progress  towards  the  tropical  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  where  his  intention  was  to  pass  the  winter,  and  to  prepare  for  a  second  attempt 
at  northeni  discovery. 
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On  the  Ist  January,  lR17i  n  1"^^'  woodv  islniid  wm  dincovcrpil  in  latitude  10°  H'  north, 
lon^itudv  18'.)"  I',  rcoliouin;;  from  tlio  nieridinii  iif  (Jreenwidi  westerly.  The  imtivcs  ciime 
off  unci  lioveri'd  round  tin;  ship  in  i-nnucs ;  tull  and  wcll-slmpod,  witli  hinli  forcliends  nnd 
unullinc  noses,  they  scenu'd  to  dilli-r  somewhnt  from  the  grn-jmlity  of  the  South  Sea 
islander!! ;  their  hnir,  neatly  tied  up,  was  ndorncd  with  wreaths  of  tlowor^  und  eolonred 
shells;  and  cylinilors  of  ^rern  loiivcs  or  of  tortoise-shells,  •!  iiiehea  in  diameter,  Imiiik  rnmi 
their  enrs.  'li'wo  or  thrciMlays  afterwards  they  fell  in  with  a  chain  of  islands  ixteiiding 
from  latitude  (i' to  latitude  l'.'^  lonsjitudo  187"  to  longitude  ly.l"  west,  or  rather  a  suiTL>3ioii 
of  groups,  each  consisting  of  a  circular  reef  of  coral  rocks,  out  of  which,  nt  inegular 
distances,  rose  a  numher  of  small  tiat  islands,  richly  covered  with  the  bread-fruit,  the 
pandanus,  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  Captain  Kruscnstcrn  clainii  for  Lieutenant  Kotzehue  the 
merit  of  having  first  discovered  these  groups;  hut  we  can  scaieely  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt  that  they  are  the  same  which  were  seen  by  Captain  Marshall  in  the  "  Scarborough  " 
in  1788,  and  by  the  "  Nautilus"  in  179'J,  and  named  on  the  charts  the  Nautilus,  thn 
Chatham,  and  Calvert's  Islands.  We  readily  admit,  however,  that  "if  Lieutenant 
Kotzcbue  be  not  the  tirst  discoverer  of  these  islands,  lie  is,  at  all  events,  the  first  who  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  their  true  position  :"  and  we  are  disposed  to  allow  him  the  further 
merit  of  having  thrown  much  additional  light  on  the  nature  and  formation  of  those  singulor 
coral  groups  which  rise  out  of  the  Pacific  in  circular  cliaiuH  like /a/ry  riiiffi  in  a  uu-adow, 
almost  through  its  whole  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  3Uth  parallel  of  northern 
to  the  same  parallel  of  southern  latitude. 

It  has  long  been  known  thut  the  upper  surface  uf  these  islands,  usually  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Coral  Uocks,  is  composed  of  calcareous  fragments  of  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  the  production  of  marine  animals,  and  since  the  voyages  of  toolc.  Flinders, 
D'Entrecasteaux,  and  others,  it  has  been  as  generally  supposed  that  these  nii'  i'  creatures 
began  their  wonderful  fabrics  at  the  very  depth  of  the  ocean,  building  up  is  from  the 
bottom,  ind  that  each  generation,  dying  in  its  cells,  was  succeeded  by  other  Iding  upon 

the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  and  thus  rising  in  succession  till  they  reael  ihe  surface. 
This  was  surmised  to  he  the  process  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sea  being  tound  so  deep 
close  to  the  external  side  of  the  reef  as  frequently  to  be  unfathomuble.  It  now  appears 
that  this  is  nut  precisely  the  case. 

The  facility  with  which  the  little  vessel  of  Kotzebuc  entered  through  the  open  spaces 
in  the  surrounding  reef  or  dam  into  the  ii<cludcd  lagoon  enabled  M.  Chaniisso  to  inspect 
more  narrowly  the  nature  of  these  extraordinary  fabrics,  and  to  give  a  more  distinct  and 
intelligible  account  of  their  origin  and  progress.  From  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
grouped  oidy  in  certain  spots  of  the  Pacific,  and  always  in  an  united  though  irregular 
chain,  generally  more  or  less  Bp])roaehing  to  a  circle,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  <'i>ral 
animals  lay  the  foundation  of  their  edifices  on  shoals  in  the  ocean,  or  perhaps,  in  >re 
correctly  speaking,  on  the  summits  of  those  submarine  mountains  which  advance  suffi- 
ciently near  the  surface  to  afford  them  as  much  light  and  heat  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  operations. 

The  extreme  depth  at  which  they  can  perform  their  functions  bos  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  was  found,  on  the  late  voyage  of  discovery,  that  in  Dafiin  s  Bay  marine 
animals  existed  at  the  depth  of  1,000  fathoms,  and  in  a  temperature  below  the  freezing 
point.  The  outer  ed;;e  of  the  reef  exposed  to  the  «urf  is  'he  first  that  shows  itself  above 
water,  and  consists  of  the  largest  blocks  of  coral  roch,  composed  of  madrepores  mixed  with 
various  shells  and  the  spines  of  the  sea  hedgehog,  which  break  into  large  tablets,  and  are 
so  compact  "s  to  sound  loudly  under  the  hammer.  On  the  sloping  side  of  the  inner  ridge 
or  reef  the  limals  discovered  in  the  act  of  carrying  on  their  operations  were  the  Tubijiora 
musica,  the  \tillepora  ccerulea,  Dislic/iojiora,  Actinias,  ond  various  kinds  of  Polypus,  The 
living  brail'  cs  of  the  Lythujihyles  were  generally  attached  to  tne  dead  stems ;  many  of  the 
latter,  ho  er,  crumbled  into  sand,  which,  accumulating  on  the  inner  declivity,  con- 
stitutes a  I      iiderable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  new  islands. 

The  r.  ;  or  reef,  when  once  above  water  on  the  windward  side,  extends  itself  by  now 
degrees  till  has  surrounded  the  whole  plateau  of  the  submarine  mountain,  leaving  iii  the 
middle  an  i  used  lake  into  which  arc  passages,  more  or  less  deep,  communicating  with 
the  ocean ;  ic  islets  formed  on  the  reef  or  wall  are  smaller  or  larger,  according  to 
accidental  '  . sumstanccs.  Chamisso  observed  that  the  smaller  species  of  "corals"  had 
sought  a  q  :t  abode  within  the  lagoon,  where  they  were  silently  and  slowly  throwing  up 
banks  whicn  in  process  of  time  unite  with  the  ijlets  that  surround  them,  and  at  length  fill 
up  the  lagoon,  so  that  what  was  at  first  a  ring  of  islands  becomes  one  connected  mass 
of  land.  The  progress  towards  a  state  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  is  thus  described  by 
the  naturalist : — 

"As  soon  as  it  has  reached  such  a  height  that  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water  at 
the  time  of  ebb,  the  corals  leave  off  building  higher ;  sea-shells,  fragments  of  coral,  sea- 
hedgehog  shells,  and  their  broken-ofl  prickles  are  united  by  the  burning  sun,  through  the 
medium  of  the  cementing  calcareous  sand,  which  has  prisen  from  the  pulverization  of  the 
above-mentioned  shells  into  one  v.'hole  or  solid  stone,  which,  strengthened  by  the  continual 
throwing  up  of  new  materials,  gradually  increases  in  thickness,  till  it  at  last  becomes  so 
high  that  it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  high  tides.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  so  penetrates  the  mass  of  stone  when  it  is  dry  that  it  splits  in  many  places  aud 
breaks  off  in  flakes.  These  flakes,  so  separated,  are  raised  one  upo:i  another  by  the  waves 
at  the  time  of  high  water.     The  always  active  surf  throws  blocks  of  coral  (frequently  of  a 
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fnthnm  in  Icnptli  iiiul  3  or  I  feet  tliick)  niirl  sliclls  iif  nifirine  niiiinuU  lietweeii  niicl  upon 
the  fi)Uii(Irtti()]i  stimos.  After  this  the  riileareou.'t  sand  lien  iimli^'iirl'  "il,  luul  oM'eri  to  tho 
lectin  of  trees  iin<l  iilniits  eaut  upon  it  hy  the  wuvcs  a  soil  upon  which  they  rnpidly  i;row  to 
oversliadow  its  diizr-liri'^  white  surfiiee.  Kiitire  triinki  of  trees,  vvliich  arc  rarried  l)y  tlio 
rivers  from  other  countries  niid  i^tiiuids,  find  here  at  h-n^^ih  a  re^tin;,'-plal•e  after  tlieir  hing 
wanihTin;;s;  with  these  eonie  some  small  animals,  such  as  limrds  and  iniects,  as  thi'  tirst 
inhahitants.  Kveii  hefore  the  trees  form  u  wood,  the  real  sea  hirds  nestle  iiere;  stiayed 
land  hirds  take  refii;;e  in  tiie  hushes,  and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work  hn.s  heeii 
long  since  completed,  man  also  appears,  huii{l''  his  hut  on  tlie  fruitful  soil  forme!  hy  tho 
corruption  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new 
creation." -(Vol.  iii,  pp.  3;il-33:j.) 

The  rcllcctions  of  Kotzebue  are  just  and  natural : — 

"Tho  ipot  on  Mrhich  I  stood  filled  inc  with  astonishment,  and  1  adored  in  sjlciit 
admiration  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  had  s'vcn  even  to  these  minute  anitnals  tho 
power  to  construct  such  a  work.  My  thoughts  were  confounded  when  1  cou'-ider  the 
immense  series  of  years  that  must  elapse  het'ore  such  an  island  c!an  rise  from  the  falhondess 
abyss  of  the  ocean  and  become  visible  on  t!ie  surface.  At  a  future  period  tliey  will  assume 
another  shape;  all  the  islands  will  join,  and  form  a  circular  slip  of  eaitli  with  a  pond  or 
lake  in  the  circle;  and  this  form  will  again  change  ns  these  animals  continue  buildini;,  till 
they  reach  tho  surface,  and  then  the  water  will  one  day  vanish,  ami  only  one  ;;rcat  island  be 
visilde.  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  walk  about  on  a  living  islaiul,  where  all  below  is  actively 
at  work.  And  to  what  corner  of  the  earth  con  we  penetrate  where  human  hcin;;s  are  not 
already  to  he  found?  In  the  remotest  regions  of  the  north,  amidst  nuiinituins  of  ice,  under 
the  burning  su'  jf  the  Kquator,  luiy,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  on  islands  which 
have  been  formed  by  animals,  they  are  met  with." — (Vol.  ii,  p.  30.) 

The  inhabitants  of  this  group  seemed  to  differ  little  from  those  of  Polynesia  in  general. 
The  men  were  tall  and  well  made;  they  wore  their  biack  hair  neatly  knotted  upcni  the  head, 
and  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  had  cylinders  of  tortoise-shell,  also  ornamented 
with  flowers,  hanging  from  the  cars.  The  women  were  extremely  bashful,  retiring,  and 
modest.  Kotzebue  and  his  associates  went  through  every  part  of  tlie  group  of  islands 
without  the  least  apprehension  from  tho  natives,  whom  they  invariably  fimnd  mild, 
inofensive,  and  obliging.  "  I  was  unarmed,"  he  says,  "  for  1  felt  myself  quite  secure 
amo  ig  these  Kind-hearted  children  of  Nature,  who,  to  amuse  me,  would  play  and  dance 
before  me."  't  was  evident  they  bad  never  before  seen  white  men,  for,  on  their  first 
approach,  they  were  dreadfully  terrified,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  bo 
prevailed  on  to  visit  the  ship;  the  hogs  and  dogs  on  hoaid  greatly  alarmed  tliem,  and  were 
considered  as  huge  rats,  the  oidy  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

Among  their  most  useful  plants  were  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  tho  pandanus,  and  the  bread- 
fruit, which  furnished  them  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  pandanus  constitutes  in  liadack  the  foo<l  of  the  people.  The 
compound  fibrous  stone-fruits  which  compose  the  conical  fruit  contain  a  spicy  juice  at 
tlieir  basin,  the  point  where  they  are  lixed.  To  obtain  tiiis  juice,  the  fruit  is  first  beaten 
with  a  stone,  the  fibres  chewed,  and  pressed  in  the  mouth.  The  fruit  i.s  also  baked  in  pits, 
after  the  manner  of  tiie  .South  Sea,  not  so  much  to  eat  it  in  this  state  as  to  prepare  '  mogun ' 
from  it,  a  spicy  dry  confectionery,  which  is  carefully  preserved  as  a  valuable  stock  for  lonjj 
voyages.  To  prepare  the  '  mogan '  all  the  members  of  one  or  more  families  are  employed. 
From  the  stone-fruits,  as  they  come  out  of  the  Imking-pit,  the  condensed  juice  is  expressed 
by  passing  them  over  the  edge  of  a  shell,  then  sprcail  out  lui  a  grate  covered  with  leaves, 
exposed  over  ■  slight  charcoal  lire  to  tiie  sun,  and  dried.  The  thin  slices,  as  soon  as  they 
are  sufficiently  dried,  are  rolled  up  tight,  and  these  rolls  then  neatly  wrapped  in  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  and  tied  up.  The  kernel  of  this  fruit  is  well  tasted,  but  diflicult  to  be  obtained, 
and  is  often  neglected.  From  tho  leaves  of  the  pandanus  the  women  prepare  all  sort* 
of  mats,  as  well  the  square  ones  with  elegant  I  orders,  wdiich  serve  as  ai)rons,  as  those 
which  are  used  as  ship's  sails,  and  the  thicki-  ones  for  sleeping  upon." — (Vol,  iii, 
p.  150.) 

The  naturalist  seems  to  think  that  these  children  of  Nature  were  somewhat  restrained 
from  tho  besetting  vice  of  savages,  that  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  property  of 
others,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Kadu,  froni  the  reef  of  Ulea  (one  of  the  numerous 
islets  forming  the  great  group  of  the  Carolinas,  and  distant  from  this  place  at  least 
1,500  miles),  and  who,  though  he  had  never  seen  an  liuropean  ship  or  European  man,  had 
heard  much  of  both.  This  extraordinary  character,  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  determined  to  accompany  Lieutenant  Kotzebue ;  and  when  they  became 
enabled  to  understand  each  other,  ttiey  learned  from  him  that  havi  ig  one  day-left  Ulea  in  a 
sailing-boat  with  three  of  his  countrymen,  a  violent  storm  arose  and  drove  them  out  of 
their  course ;  that  they  drifted  about  the  open  sea  for  eight  months,  according  to  their 
reckoning  by  the  moon,  making  a  knot  on  a  cord  at  6vcry  new  moon.  Being  expert 
fishermen,  they  subsisted  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  rain  fell  laid  in 
as  much  fresh  water  as  they  had  vessels  to  contain  it.  "  Kadu,"  says  Kotzebue, "  who  was 
the  best  diver,  frequently  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sen,  where  it  u  will  known  that 
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the  water  is  not  so  salt,  with  n  C(. con-nut  (ulu-lf)  with  only  ii  small  opening."*  When 
these  unfortunate  men  reached  the  Isles  of  Radnck,  however,  every  hope  and  almost  every 
feeling  had  died  within  them ;  their  sail  had  long  been  destroyed,  th«;ir  canoe  long  been 
the  sport  of  winds  and  waves;  and  they  were  picked  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Anr  in  a 
stale  of  insensibility.  Three  or  four  years  had  elapsed  sinro  their  arrival,  ami  Kadu  had 
taken  a  wife  by  whom  be  liad  one  child,  notwitlistnnding  which  he  ranie  up  to  Kotzcbue, 
and,  witli  a  firm  and  determined  voice  and  look,  said,  "  I  will  remain  witli  you  wherever 
you  go."  His  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  and  even  to  drag  him  from  the  ship; 
but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  when  the  time  of  departure  arrived,  he  took 
an  afl'ecting  leave  of  his  friends  and  family,  distrilmted  his  little  property  among  them,  and 
embarked  on  lio.iid  the  "  liurick." 

Before  they  left  the  group,  however.  Kolzehue  thought  it  right  to  toll  him  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  revisiting  the  Islands  of  Uadaelc,  and  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  a 
long  and  fatiguiiig  voyage.  "  lie  threw  his  arms  around  me,''  says  Kotzebue,  "vowed  to 
stay  with  me  till  death,  and  nothing  remained  for  me  br.t  to  keep  him.  and  with  n  firm 
determination  to  |irovidc  for  him  as  a  fatlier.'  M.  Chamirso  has  given  several  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  tlio  mild  and  amial)le  cliaraoter  of  Kadu,  who  soon  became  a  great  favcmrite 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  "  Ruriek."  "  We  once  only,"  says  the  naturalist,  "  saw  this 
mild  man  angry ;"  and  this  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the  crew  having  removed  a  little 
col'  'ion  of  stones  which  he  ha<l  formed  to  a  place  vlnre  he  could  not  find  them.  He 
coi,  .uicd  (luring  the  voyage  to  conduct  himself  with  great  propriety;  but  on  the  return 
of  the  ship  to  the  same  group,  he  as  suddeidy  changed  bis  mind  of  continuing  with 
Kotzebue  as  he  had  j)reviously  formed  that  resolution,  and  determined  to  abide  with  bis 
frieiul-i ;  the  account  which  he  rcceivc-.d  of  tlie  melancholy  state  of  his  little  daughter  after 
his  departure  was  supposed  to  be  the  motive  of  this  change;  the  reason  assigned  by 
himself,  hovrcvcr,  was  that  he  wished  to  superintend  the  new  plants  and  animals  which  had 
been  coUeeled  for  the  use  of  the  natives  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  otlier  places  visited 
by  the  "  liurick." 

The  "  lUirick  "  sailed  about  the  middle  of  March  to  renew  her  northern  discovery,  and 
on  the  lull  April  had  reached  the  latitude  14°  ;3()', '•  a  frightful  day,"  says  Kotzebue, 
"which  /y/«»/crf  all  my  fairest  /lojic.i,'"  A  tremendous  storm  had  nearlv  overwhelmed  his 
little  vesM-1,  and  he  was  thrown  v.itU  such  violence  against  a  projecting  corner  of  his  cabin 
that  he  "as  obliged  to  ke^p  his  bed  for  several  days.  On  the  2lMi  the  ship  reached 
Ounalaska,  and  on  the  2!Hh  .Inne.  bavin;;  received  on  board  fifteen  Aleutians,  proceeded 
to  the  northward.  On  the  lOth  July  they  came  in  sight  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Here 
Kotzebue  inquired  of  the  natives  wiicther  the  ice  hiid  long  left  their  shores.  The  answer 
was,  "Only  within  the  last  three  days."  "My  Aoy/c,  therefore,"  he  observes,  "of  ])ene- 
trating  Behring  Htrs.its  was  hlnfteil"  (the  Lieutenant,  or  his  translator,  has  no  great  choice 
of  words),  "as  1  could  not  expect  that  the  sea  would  be  cleared  of  ice  for  fourteen  days." 
He  stood,  however,  to  the  northward,  and  at  midnight  "perceived,"  he  says,  "to  their 
terror  linn  ice,  wliioli  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  to  the  north-east,  and  then  to 
the  north,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean." 

Hero  he  made  up  his  mind,  if  that  had  not  already  been  done,  to  lay  ".side  all  further 
attempt  at  discovery,  and  return  to  the  more  agreeable  groups  of  coral  islands.  He  thus 
states  his  case  :  — 

"  My  melancholy  situation,  which  had  daily  grown  worse  since  we  had  left  Ounalaska, 
received  here  the  la-t  bhnv.  The  cold  air  so  affected  my  lungs  that  I  lost  my  br'eath,  and 
at  last  spasms  in  the  chest,  faititings,  and  spitting  of  blood  ensued.  I  now  for  the  first 
time  |)erceived  lliat  my  situation  was  worse  tharr  I  would  hitherto  believe,  and  tire 
physician  seriously  declared  to  nre  tb.it  I  could  rrot  remain  rrear  the  ice.  It  cost  me  a  long 
and  severe  contest ;  more  than  once  I  I'ciolved  to  brave  death  and  accomplish  my  under- 
taking, but  when  I  reflected  that  we  bad  a  difficult  voyage  to  our  own  couirtry  still  before 
lis,  and  [icrhaps  the  preservation  of  the  '  Jiur'ick '  and  the  lives  of  my  companiorrs  depended 
orr  niir.e,  I  then  felt  that  I  must  suppress  niy  nmbition.  The  oidy  thing  which  supported 
me  in  Ibis  coirlest  was  the  conscientious  assurance  of  haviirg  strictly  fullilled  gay  duty.  I 
sigrrified  to  the  <'rew,  irr  writing,  that  my  ill-health  obliged  me  to  i-eturn  to  Ounalaska. 
The  moment  I  signed  the  paper  was  the  most  painful  in  nry  life,  for  with  this  stnrke  of  the 
pen  1  gave  up  the  ardent  aird  long-cherished  wish  of  my  heart." — (Vcd.  ii,  p.  17(>.) 

We  have  littlu  .nore  to  oft'er  on  this  unsuccessful  voyage  ;  but  it  appears  tcr  us  that  its 
abrupt  al-anduninent  v  as  har-dly  justified  under  the  circumstairccs  stated.  It  would  irot  be 
tolerated  in  Kngland  tuat  the  ill-health  of  the  commandirrg  olficer  should  be  urged  as  a 
plea  for  giving  up  a;,  enterprise  of  moment,  while  there  remairrcd  another  officer  on  board 
(it  to  succeed  him.  But  the  great  error',  in  our  opirion,  was  committed  in  the  first 
attempt.  Had  Kotzebue  fortunately  jiushcd  oir  to  the  northward  the  preceding  year,  when 
tire  sea  was  perfectly  operr,  ami  before  his  people  bad  tasted  the  soft  luxuries  of  the  coral 
islands,  be  would  unquestiorrably  have  succeeded  in  .solving  the  problerrr  as  to  the  extreme 
north-west  point  of  Anrerica,  as  Baron  Wrarrgcl  has  done  that  of  the  north-east  poirrt  of 
Asia,  aiul  this  woukrirnve  been  something;  but  we  rather  suspect  that  when  the  physician 
wartred  liim  against  approaebiirg  the  ice,  the  cautiorr  was  irot  wholly  disinterested  orr  his 


•  CliaintHso  plaU'.'  ttiia  ciri:uni«tance  m^n  cauUously  j  bo  brouglit  up  cooler  wnter  (lie  B0J«)  which,  "according  to 
thtir  opinion,'*  Kaa  likewise  less  suit. 
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part,  tind  that  the  officers  and  men.  like  the  successors  of  the  immortal^ Cook,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  longest  way  ahout  was  the  nearest  way  liome. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  animadverting  on  the  careless  manner  lu  which 
the  "Voyage"  has  heen  "done  into  English"  The  natura  ist,  Cham.sso,  u.  seeming 
anticipation  of  what  would  hapoen,  has  entered  his  caveat  f/%"^^"  t^'''''''";  "f/^  ^ 
he  cannot  judge,"  and  "recognizes  only  the  German  text."  In  truth,  he  will  find  here 
more  than^enough  to  justify  his  precautions.  The  present  translator  joins  to  a  style  at 
Tee  hald  and  incorrect  a  deplorake  ignorance  of  his  suhject;  ^e-f  the  volume  ahounds 
in  errors  of  the  c^rossest  kind.  Many  of  them  may  unquestionably  he  attributed  o  1  e 
undue  haste  with  which  the  work  was  produced;  but  surely  it  can  never  ''e  jorth  e 
while  of  any  respectable  publisher  to  mn  a  race  with  the  Bridge  Stree  press,  *=  monthly 
crudities  of  which,  though  they  ma?  precede,  cannot  possibly  ''"P/"^='l;=' ^u^r^i^'' ,t  o^ the 
bjr  competent  persons,  and  brought  out  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  the  merit  ot  the 

original  works. 
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No.  4. 

EXTBACT  FROM  THE  "NOBTH  AMEEICAN  REVIEW"  OF  OCTOBER  1822. 

Messane  from  the  President  of  the  United  Staten,  transmitl'mij  the  Information  required  by  a 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  \Gth  Fehntary  last,  in  relation  to 
Claims  set  vp  by  Foreipn  Governments  to  Territory  "/  the  United  States  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Aorth  of  the  42nd  Degree  of  Latitude,  iCc.     April  17)  1822. 

THE  measures  lately  adopted  by  the  Russion  Government,  in  relation  to  tlie  north- 
western coast  of  the  American  Continent,  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  examining  the  subject,  and  offering  such  comments  as  it  naturally 
demands.  We  are  sensible  that  a  discussion  relative  to  a  country  so  remote,  having  within 
its  limits  but  few  ol)jects  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  only  connected  with  the  civilized 
world  by  an  extremely  limited  commer.?e,  might  not  ordinarily  awaken  mucli  general 
interest.  But  it  is  also  well  known  that  particular  causes  have  heretofore  drawii  to  it  the 
attention  both  of  statesmen  and  philosopher."!,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  a,  tempts  to 
discover  a  nortli-west  passage,  or  the  dispute  respecting  Nootka  Sound,  involved  more 
serious  consequences  than  the  ctforts  now  making  by  Russia,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
to  monopolize  commerce  and  usurp  territory. 

A  trade  to  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  waters 
that  wash  its  shores,  have  been  enjoyed  as  n  common  right  by  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  of  several  European  Rowers,  without  interruption,  for  nearly  forty  years.  We  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  believe,  or  admit,  that  all  this  has  been  on  sufferance  merely ;  and 
that  the  rights  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  that  region  have  been  vested  in  Russia  alone. 
If  such  be  the  fact,  however — if  Russia  has  always  possessed  the  right  to  interdict  this 
trade,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  her  forbearance  in  permitting  it  to  he  carried  on  for  so  long 
a  time,  manifestly  to  tlie  injury  of  her  own  subjects.  Had  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade, 
which  Russia  now  aims  at,  been  secured  to  the  "  Russian-American  Company  "  thirty  years 
ago,  that  C'ompany,  with  any  prudent  management,  might  have  attained  at  the  present  time 
the  second  rank,  for  wealth  and  power,  in  the  commeroial  world,  and  been  wortliy  not  only 
of  Imperial  protection,  but  of  Imperial  attributes. 

A  short  account  of  this  trade,  and  sketch  of  its  present  stale,  uay  assist  our  readers  in 
forming  some  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  United  States,  merely  in  a 
commercial  view,  and  indepenilcnt  of  any  question  of  territorial  rights  which  it  may  be 
thought  to  involve.  The  third  voyage  of  Cook  having  made  us  acquainted  witli  countries 
of  which  little  was  before  known,  several  enterprising  individuals,  allured  by  the  jirospect 
of  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  natives,  engaged  in  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast  as  early 
as  1784.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  then  just  recovering  from  the  entire  prostra- 
tion of  their  commerce  by  the  revolutionary  war,  and  possessing  more  enterprise  than 
capital,  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  participation  in  a 
branch  of  trade  where  industry  and  perseverance  could  be  substituted  for  capital.  In  l/S? 
two  vessels  Were  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Boston,  the  "  Columbia,"  of  300  tons,  and  the 
"Washington,"  of  100  tons,  burthen  ;  the  former  conmianded  by  Mr.  John  Kcndrick,  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  since  known  as  the  first  navigator  who  entered  the  River 
Columbia.  Other  vessels  followed  shortly  after,  and  those  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  these  voyages  soon  acquired  the  necessary  local  knowledge  to  in.sure  a  successful 
competition  with  the  traders  of  other  nations  (mostly  English)  who  had  preceded  them. 
The  haljits  and  onUnary  pursui's  of  the  New  Englaiiders  qualified  them  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  carrying  on  this  trade,  and  the  embarrassed  state  of  Europe,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  gave  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  almost  a  monoj)oly  of  the 
most  lucrative  part  of  it.  In  1^01,  which  was  perlinps  tlie  most  nourishing  period  of  the 
trade,  there  were  sixteen  ships  on  the  iio.th-we.st  coast,  fifteen  of  which  were  Americans, 
and  one  English.  Upwards  of  18,000  sea-otter  skins,  besides  other  furs,  were  collected  for 
the  China  market  in  that  year  by  the  American  vessels  idone.  Since  that  time  the  trade 
has  declined,  the  sea-otter  having  become  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  impolitic  system 
pursued  by  the  Russians,  as  well  as  by  the  natives,  who  destroy  indiscriminately  the  old 
and  the  young  of  this  animal,  which  will  probably  in  a  few  years  be  as  rarely  met  with  on 
the  coast  of  America  as  it  is  now  on  that  of  Kamtchatka  and  among  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
where  they  abounded  when  first  discovered  by  the  Riisiians.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  nb.sent  from  the  Uiiited  States  fourteen  vessels  engaged  in  this  trude,  combined  with 
that  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  sandal  wood.  These  vessels  are  from  200  to  JCO  tons  burthen,  and 
carry  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  each,  and  they  are  usually  about  three  years  in 
completing  n  voyage.  Ar'ter  exchanging  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  for  furs  such  part  of 
their  cargoes  as  is  adapU'd  to  the  want.?  or  suited  to  the  fancy  of  these  people,  the  shipt 
return  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  a  cargo  of  saiuhd  wood  is  preprred,  with  which,  and 
their  furs,  they  proceed  to  Canton,  and  return  to  the  United  Stales  with  cargoes  of 
teas,  &c.  The  value  at  Canton  of  the  furs,  sandal  wood,  and  other  articles  carried  thither 
the  last  season  by  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  t  rude  was  liltic  siiort  of  500,000  dollars. 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  comparatively  small  capital  is  originally  embarked,  that  a 
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great  part  of  the  value  arises  from  the  employment  of  so  much  toniia;;c,  aiul  so  ma-iy  men, 
for  tlic  long  time  necessary  to  perform  a  voyage,  and  tliat  Government  finally  derives  a 
revenue  from  that  portion  of  the  proceeds  which  ia  brouglit  home  in  teas,  equal  to  at  least 
to  the  amount  invested  at  Canton,  we  believe  this  trade  will  he  tliought  too  valuable  to  be 
quietly  rclinciuishcd. 

The  publication  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  tliis  article  contains  certain 
documents,  communicated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Coiigrcss  at  their  last 
Session.  The  most  iniport:int  of  tlicm  is  the  Ukase  issued  by  the  Kmpcror  of  linssia  in 
September  18J1,  and  made  known  to  our  Government  in  February  of  the  present  year. 
We  shall  devote  most  of  tiiis  article  to  some  remarks  on  this  Russian  Edict,  and  the 
correspondence  in  relation  to  it  between  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  and  tlic  Clievalicr 
de  I'oietica,  llie  liussian  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

The  prcdiibitions  and  regulations  contained  in  this  Kdict  arc  very  minute  .ind 
particidar,  occujiying  nearly  ten  pages  of  a  closely  ]'.rinted  pampldct,  and  divided  into 
sixty-three  sections;  in  the  first  and  second  of  which,  however,  will  be  found  (he  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  subject.  These,  together  with  the  introduction,  wo  transcribe.  The  others 
are  of  minor  importance.  Tliey,  however,  authorize  the  forcible  seizure,  by  Russian  ships 
of  war,  by  vessels  belonging  to  the  Company,  or  by  individuals  in  their  service,  of  all  foreign 
vessels  which  may  be  suspected  of  violating  these  regulations,  and  direct  that  they  1;  j  sent 
to  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Kamtehatka,  for  trial;  and,  if  condenmed,  the 
crows  are  to  be  sent  across  Siberia,  to  some  port  on  the  Baltic,  and  permitted  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  if  they  can  find  the  means. 


"  Edict  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russiat. 

"The  Directing  Senate  maketb  known  unto  all  men:  Whereas,  ui  an  Edict  of  His 
Imperial  Mnjestv,  issued  to  the  Directing  Scn.ite  on  the  4th  day  of  Sejitember,  and  signed 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  is  thus  e.\prcssed  :  '  Observing,  from  reports 
submitted  to  us,  that  the  trade  of  our  subjects  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  appertaining  unto  Russia  is  sul)jected,  because  of  secret  and  illicit 
traffic,  to  oppression  and  impediments;  and  finding  that  the  principal  cause  of  these 
difficulties  is  the  want  of  rules  establishing  the  boundaries  for  navigation  along  these 
coasts, and  the  order  of  naval  communication, as  well  in  these  places  as  on  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Siberia  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  we  have  deemed  it  nc<'cssary  to  determine 
these  communications  by  specific  regulations,  which  arc  hereto  attached. 

" '  In  forwarding  these  regulations  to  the  Directing  Senate,  wc  command  th,it  the 
same  be  published  for  universal  information,  and  that  the  proper  measures  be  taken  to 
carry  them  into  execution. 

(Countersigned)  "'Coij.nt  D.  Guriek, 

"  '  Minister  of  Finances.' 

"It  is  therefore  decreed  by  the  Directiirg  Senate  that  Ilis  Imperial  Majesty's  Edict  be 
published  for  the  information  of  all  men,  and  that  the  same  be  obeyed  by  all  whom  it  may 
concern." 

The  original  \»  signed  by  the  Directing  Senate. 

On  the  original  is  written,  in  the  handwriting  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  thus! 

"  Be  it  accordingly, 

"  Alkx.\nder." 

"Section  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  lishcry,  and  of  all  other  industry, 
on  all  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
beginning  from  Bchting  Straits,  to  the  .")Ist  degree  of  northern  latitude,  also  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands  from 
Behring  f-'traits  to  the  south  cape  of  the  Island  of  Uruj),  viz.,  to  the  15^  50'  northern  latitude, 
is  cxchisively  granted  to  liussian  subjects. 

"See.  2.  It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  hut  nlsp  to  approach  Ihem  wilhin 
less  than  100  ftnliaii  miten.  The  transgressor's  vessel  is  subject  to  coidiscation,  along  with 
the  whole  cargo." 

We  doubt  if  pretensions  so  extravagant  and  unfounded—  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
established  laws  and  u.sages  of  nation.s,  have  been  set  up  bv  any  Government,  claiming  rank 
among  civilized  nations,  since  tic  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstitron,  when  a  Bull  of 
the  Holy  Sec  was  supposed  to  convey  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  whole  continents,  even 
in  anticipation  of  their  discovery.  Russia  claims  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  whole 
American  Continent  north  of  the  SIst  degree  of  latitude.  Wc  say  the  whole  conti  lent,  (or 
we  .search  in  vain  for  limits  except  the  latitude  of  51°  on  (he  south,  and  '  Behring  Straits ' 
on  (he  north.  It  is  just  possible  that  "  His  Imperial  Majesty"  may  be  content,  ./«>•  the 
jn-cseiit,  to  take  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  his  eastern  boundary,  though  wc  are  not  sure, 
but  wc  do  him  injustice  in  ascribing  to  him  such  narrow  views.  Evcti  the  attempts  of 
Spain  to  usurp  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  South  Sea  in  the  vicinity  of  her  .Vmeriean 
possessions,  "\rbitrary  an  they  were,  and  violating  as  they  did  the  indisputable  rights  of 
other  nations,  must,  when  examined  with  reference  to  the  <lifl'erent  periods  when  they  were 
made,  yield  in  absurdity  to  tlio  claims  now  before  us.     Wc  cannot  forbear  exprcssmg  our 
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surpri  e  that,  in  this  enli^titened  nje,  when  the  gcncrnl  principles  of  national  rights  have 
been  clearly  (lefiiieil.  anil  are  well  understood,  a  Govci'iiinciit,  possessing  the  highest 
influence  in  tlie  political  world,  and  constantly  referred  to  as  the  nrhiter  of  nationnl 
disputes,  should  prefer  claims  which  can  oidy  he  supported  hy  the  extraordinary  no'V/n  of 
consilering  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  n  "  close  sea,"  wliere  it  is  at  least  4,0(M)  miles  across. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  answer  to  a  note  from  M.  dc  Poletira,  accompanying  a  printed  copy  of 
the  Russian  Kdict,  expresses  the  surprise  of  the  American  Government  at  the  extraordinary 
claims  it  sets  forth,  and  after  alluding  to  the  friendly  relations  which  have  always  existed 
between  the  two  nations,  says,  "  It  was  cxperted  hcforc  any  act  which  should  define  the 
boundaries  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  Russiin  on  this  continent,  that 
the  same  would  have  been  arranged,  by  Treaty,  between  the  parties."  We  think  this 
expectation  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  the  ditl'crent  course  wliicli  Russia  hns  chosen  to 
pursue  evinces  eilher  iiinoraucn  of  her  own  riglits,  or  a  disregard  to  those  of  others. 
Mr.  Adams  inquires  if  M.  de  I'oletica  is  "  autliorized  to  give  explanations  of  the  grounds  of 
right,  upon  p.inetples  gen-^'ally  recognized  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  which  can 
warrant  t!ie  claims  and  regulations  contained  in  the  Edict."  M.  de  Polctica,  in  reply, 
declares  himself  "  happy  to  fulfil  this  task."  But  as  this  letter  purports  to  be  a  complete 
vindication  of  tlie  claims  of  Russia,  we  prefer  giving  it  entire,  and  shall  fillow  it  with  some 
comment.^  on  tlic  "  historical  facts  "  it  contains,  and  the  inferences  which  are  drawn  from 
them,  aTid  add  some  facts  within  our  own  knowledge  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Poletka  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate. 
"  (Translation.) 
"  Sir,  "  Washimjton,  February  28,  1822. 

"  I  received  two  days  since  the  letter  which  you  did  me  tlie  honour  to  address  to  me 
or.  the  same  day,  by  order  of  tiie  President  of  tlie  United  States,  in  answer  to  my  note  of 
the  11th  current,  hy  which  I  discharged  the  orders  of  my  Government  in  communicating 
to  you  the  new  l!ei;ulation  adopted  by  the  liu.ssian-Ameriean  Company,  and  sanctioned  hy 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  my  august  Sovereign,  on  the  -Ith  (16th)  September,  1821, 
relative  to  foreign  commerce  in  the  waters  which  border  upon  the  cstablisiur.cnts  of  the 
said  Company,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

"  Readily  yielding.  Sir,  to  the  desire  expressed  hy  you  in  your  letter  of  knowing  the 
rights  and  principles  upon  which  are  founded  the  determinate  limits  of  the  Russian 
possessions  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  Bcliring  Strait  to  the  Hl.st  degree  of 
north  latitude,  I  am  lia'ppy  to  fulfil  this  task  by  only  calling  your  attention  to  the  following 
historical  facts,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  contested. 

"  The  llrst  discoveries  of  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  continent  of  America  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Peter  I.  They  belong  to  the  attempt,  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  this  great  Monarch,  to  find  a  passage  from  the  ley  Sea  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  In  1728  the  celebrated  Captain  Uehring  made  his  first  voyage.  The  recital  of  ids 
discoveries  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  the  Empress  Anne  intrusted  to 
Captain  Hehring  (1711)  -i  new  expedition  in  these  some  latitudes.  She  sent  with  him 
the  Academicians  Gmciin,  Dclilc  de  la  Crayere,  ^Miillcr,  Steller,  Fisher,  KrasilnicofF, 
Kra!cheni:iicoH",  and  others,  and  the  first  chart  of  these  countries  which  is  known  was  the 
result  of  their  laliours,  published  in  1758.  Besides  the  strait  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
chief  of  this  expedition,  he  discovered  a  great  part  of  the  islands  which  are  found  between 
the  two  continents ;  Cape  or  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  still  hears  this  name  upon  all  the 
charts,  was  so  called  by  Captain  Behring,  who  discovered  it  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  this 
saint  ;  and  his  second.  Captain  Tcliiricoff,  pushed  his  disi-overics  as  far  as  the  4!)th  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

"  Tlic  first  private  expeditions  undertaken  upon  the  north-west  coast  of  America  go 
baf^k  as  far  as  the  year  1 7t.3. 

"In  I7fi3  the  Russian  establishments  had  already  extended  as  far  as  the  Lsland  of 
Kodiak  (or  Kichtak).  In  1778  Cook  found  them  at  OunaUiska,  and  some  Russian 
inscriptions  at  Kodiak.  Vencouver  saw  the  Russian  e.^tablishments  in  the  Bay  of  Kiiiai. 
In  fine,  ("aptains  Mirs,  Portlock,  La  Peyrouse  unanimously  attest  the  existence  of  Russian 
establishmenis  in  tliese  latitudes. 

"  If  the  Imperial  (iovernment  had,  at  the  time,  publisiied  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
Russian  navigators  after  Behring  and  TehiricuflT  (viz.,  (.'lilodilofT,  Screbreanicoft^  Krassil- 
nicolF,  Paycoff,  PoushcarefT,  LazarefT,  Medwedeff,  Solowieff,  LewashefF,  Krenitsin,  and  others), 
no  one  could  refuse  to  Russia  the  riglit  of  first  discovery,  nor  could  even  any  one  deny  her 
that  of  first  occupation. 

'•  Moreover,  when  D.  Jo.sij  Martinez  was  sent,  in  1780,  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to 
form  an  estid)lisliment  in  Vancouver's  Island,  and  to  remove  foreigners  from  thence  under 
the  pretext  that  all  that  coast  belonged  to  Spain,  he  gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to  the 
Russian  (llolonics  and  navigators  ;  yet  the  Spanish  Government  was  not  ignorant  of  their 
existence,  for  this  very  Martinez  had  visited  them  tlie  year  before.  The  Report  which 
Captain  Malespina  made  of  the  results  of  his  voyage  proves  that  the  Spaniards  very  well 
knew  of  the  Russian  Colonies,  and  in  this  very  Report  it  is  seen  that  the  Court  of  Madrid 
acknowledged  that  its  possessions  upon  the  const  of  the  Patinc  Ocean  ought  not  to  extend 
to  the  iiortli  of  Cape  Blanc,  taken  from  the  point  of  Trinity,  situated  under  42°  50'  of  north 
latitude. 

"  When,  in  1790,  the  Emperor  Foul  I  granted  to  the  present  American  Company  its 
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first  Charter,  lie  gave  it  the  exclusive  posscssiini  of  tlic  norlh-wcst  c?  ast  iif  Ainciica  "liich 
belonged  to  Russia,  from  the  55th  degree  of  nortli  latitude  to  I?ehriii'^  Strait.  He 
permitted  them  to  extend  their  discoveries  fi)  the  south,  and  there  to  form  estahlishments, 
provided  they  did  not  encroach  upon  the  territory  occupied  l)y  otlicr  Powers. 

''  This  Act,  when  made  public,  excited  no  claim  on  the  part  of  other  Cabinets,  not 
even  on  that  of  Madrid,  wliieh  confirms  that  it  did  not  extend  its  pretensions  to  the 
60th  degree. 

"  When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  treated  witli  Spain  for  the  cfssion  of  a 
part  of  the  nortli-west  coast,  it  was  alile  to  acquire  by  the  'I'rcaty  of  Washington  the  right 
to  all  that  belonged  to  the  Spaniart's  north  •<{'  the  Ir^nd  degree  of  latitude;  but  this  Treaty 
says  nothing  positive  concerning  tl  e  northern  boundary  of  this  cession,  because,  in  fact, 
Spain  well  knew  that  she  could  not  !;Ry  that  iho  coast  as  far  as  the  60th  degree  belonged 
to  her. 

"  From  this  faithful  exposition  of  known  facts  it  is  easy,  Sir,  as  appears  to  me,  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  ri^lita  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of  the  north-west  coast,  specilied  in 
the  Regulation  of  the  Russiin  American  Company,  rest  upon  the  three  bases  requ'rcd  by 
the  generil  law  of  nations  and  ininieinorial  usage  among  nations,  that  is,  upon  the  title  of 
first  discovery  ;  upon  tin;  title  of  first  occupation  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  upon  that  which 
rcsMlts  from  a  pcacc:iblo  and  uncontested  possession  of  more  than  half  a  century;  an 
epoch,  consequently,  several  ye.-.rs  anterior  to  that  when  the  United  States  took  their  place 
among  indep'.tndent  nations. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  if  the  right  of  the  possession  of  a  certain  extent  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  claimed  by  tlie  United  States,  only  devolves  upon  them  in 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  ^Vushi^gton  of  tlie  2;ind  February,  1819,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
difTicult  to  make  good  any  other  title,  this  Treaty  could  not  confer  upon  the  American 
Government  any  right  of  claim  against  tlie  limits  assigned  to  the  Russian  possessions  upon 
the  same  coast,  because  Spain  herself  had  never  pretended  to  similar  right. 

"The  Impeiial  Govennnenl,  in  assigning  for  limits  to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  on  the  one  side  Behring  Strait,  and  on  the  other  the 
Slst  degree  of  north  latitude,  has  only  made  a  moderate  use  of  an  incontcstalile  riglit,  since 
the  Russian  navigators,  who  were  the  first  to  explore  that  part  of  the  American  Continent 
in  1741,  pushed  their  <liscovcry  as  far  as  tlu  49th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
51st  degree,  therefore,  is  no  more  than  a  mean  point  between  the  Russian  estal)lislHnent  of 
New  Archangel,  situated  under  the  57th  degree,  and  the  American  Colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  wliich  is  found  under  the  4fith  degree  of  tlie  same  latitude 

"All  these  considerations  united  have  concurred  in  inspiring  the  Imperial  Governn.ent 
with  an  oniire  conviction  tli^it,  in  the  last  arrangements  adopted  in  Russia  relative  to  her 
possessions  on  the  north-west  coast,  the  legitimate  right  of  no  foreign  Power  has  been 
infringed.  In  this  conviction  tlie  Emperor,  my  august  Sovereign,  litis  judged  that  his  good 
riglit,  and  the  obligation  imposed  by  Providence  upon  him  to  protect  with  all  his  power 
the  interests  of  his  subjeets,  sufficiently  justified  the  me.isurcs  last  taken  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty  in  favour  of  the  Kussian-Amcrican  Company,  without  its  being  necessary  to  clothe 
them  with  the  sanction  of  Treaties. 

"  I  .shall  be  more  suecinet,  Sir,  in  the  exposition  of  the  motives  which  determined  the 
Imperial  Oiovcrnment  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  approaching  the  rorth-west  coast  of 
America  belonging  to  lliissia,  within  tlie  distance  of  at  least  100  Italian  miles.  'Phis 
measure,  however  severe  it  may  at  first  view  apjiear,  is  after  all  but  a  measure  of  prevention. 
It  is  exclusively  directed  against  the  culpable  enterprises  of  foreign  adventurers,  who,  not 
content  with  exercising  upon  the  coasts  above  mentioned  an  illicit  trade  very  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  reserved  entirely  to  the  Russian-American  Company,  take  upon  them  besides  to 
furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  tlie  natives  in  the  Russian  possessions  in  .\mcrica,  exciting 
them  liliinvisQ  in  every  manner  to  resistance  and  revolt  against  tiie  authorities  there 
established. 

'■The  Americiin  Government  doubtless  recollects  that  tlie  irregular  conduct  of  these 
adventurers,  iho  majority  of  whom  was  composed  of  Americaii  citizens,  has  been  the  object 
of  the  most  |)ressing  remoiisi  ranees  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  time  that  Diplomatic  Missions  wore  organized  between  the  two  countries.  These 
remonstrances,  repeated  at  different  times,  remain  (Constantly  without  efi'eet,  and  the 
inconveniences  to  which  they  ought  to  bring  a  remedy  continue  to  increase. 

"The  Imperial  Govcrnnient,  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  American  Government, 
has  alwaj's  abstained  from  attributing  the  ill-success  of  its  remonstrances  to  any  other 
motives  than  those  which  flow,  if  I  may  lie  allowed  the  expression,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  institutions  which  govern  the  national  affairs  of  the  .\nierican  Federation.  lUit  the 
higii  opinion  which  the  Emperor  has  always  entertained  of  the  rectitude  of  the  American 
Government  cannot  exempt  him  from  the  care  which  his  sense  of  justice  towards  his  own 
subjects  imposes  upon  him.  Pacific  means  not  having  brought  any  alleviation  to  the  just 
grievances  of  the  Russian  American  Company  against  foreign  navigators  in  the  waters 
which  environ  their  establishments  on  the  nortli-west  coast  of  America,  the  Imperial 
Government  saw  itself  under  tlia  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  means  of  coercion,  and 
of  measuring  the  rigour  according  to  the  inveterate  character  of  the  evil  to  which  it  wished 
to  put  a  stop.  Yet.  it  is  easy  to  discover,  on  examining  closely  the  last  Regulation  of  the 
Russian-American  Company,  that  no  spirit  of  hostility  had  anything  to  do  with  its 
ormation.  The  most  minute  precautions  have  been  taken  in  it  to  jirevent  abuses  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  Commanders  of  Russian  cruizers  appointed  for  the  execution  of  said 
L607]  I 
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Eegulntion,     At  tlic  same  time,  it  lias  not  been  neglected  to  give  all  the  timely  publicity 
necessary  to  put  those  on  their  guard  against  whom  the  measure  is  aimed. 

"Its  action,  therefore,  can  only  reach  tlie  foreign  vessels  which,  in  spite  of  the 
notification,  will  expose  themselves  to  seizure  by  infringing  upon  the  line  marked  out  in 
the  Regulation.  The  Government  flatters  itself  that  these  cases  will  be  very  rare ;  if  all 
remain  as  at  present  appears,  not  one. 

"I  ought,  in  the  last  place,  to  request  you  to  consider,  Sir,  that  tlie  Russian 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  extciul,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  Hehring 
Strait  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  ojjposite  side  of  Asia  and  the 
islands  adjacent  from  the  same  strait  to  the  45th  degree.  The  cxient  of  sea  of  which 
these  possessions  form  the  limits  comprehends  all  the  conditions  which  are  ordinarily 
attached  to  shut  seas  ('  mers  fermees  '),  and  the  Russian  Government  might  consequently 
judge  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this  sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  especially  that 
of  entirely  interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners.  Hut  it  preferred  only  asserting  its 
essential  rights,  without  taking  any  advantage  of  localities. 

"The  Emperor,  my  august  Sovereign,  sets  a  very  high  value  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  relations  of  amity  and  good  understanding  which  have  till  now  subsisted  between  the 
two  countries.  The  dispositions  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  in  this  regard  have  never  failed 
appearing  at  all  times  when  an  occasion  has  presented  itself  in  the  ]iolitieal  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  European  Powers,  and  surely  in  the  miflst  of  a  general  peace 
Russia  does  not  think  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  maritime  interests  of  the  United  States  ;  she 
who  has  constantly  respected  them  in  tliose  difficult  circumstances  in  which  Eurojie  has 
been  seen  to  be  placed  in  the  latter  times,  and  the  influence  of  which  the  United  States 
have  lieen  unable  to  avert. 

"  I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  "Piebre  de  Poletica." 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  this  letter,  wo  must  call  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  conformation  of  the  west  coast  of  An  erica,  within  the  disputed  limits,  by 
which  the  confusion  and  apjiarcnt  contradictions  in  which  the  subject  has  l)een  involved 
may  be  avoided.  We  further  desire  that  our  conceptions  of  the  question  really  at  issue 
may  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  whether  Russia  has  any  Settle- 
ments that  give  her  territorial  claims  on  the  Continent  of  America.  This  we  do  not  deny — 
but  it  is  whitlur  the  location  of  those  Settlements  uml  the  discoveries  of  her  navirjaiors  are 
such  as  they  arc  represented  to  be ;  ichethir  they  entitle  her  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
whole  territory  nurth  of  51 ',  and  to  soci'reignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocecin  beyond  that  parallel. 
The  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  is  in  about  the  lat  i.ude  5.")°  and  longitude  1G2° 
west  from  Greenwich.  On  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  the  land  runs  nearly  north,  to 
the  Straits  of  Beliring;  on  the  eastern  side  it  tends  northward  and  eastward  to  the  entrance 
of  Cook's  River,  in  latitude  59°,  longitude  152°,  and  Prince  William's  Souiul,  in  latitude 
60"  30', longitude  14G';  thence  east,  southerly  to  the  Behring  Bay  of  Cook  and  Vancouver; 
and  more  southerly  to  Cross  Souiul  and  Norfolk  Sound,  the  latter  in  latitude  ~>7'',  longitude 
135".  Cape  Scott  in  the  latitude  of  51°,  to  which  the  Russian  claim  now  extends,  is  in  tiie 
longitude  of  128";  making  a  difTerence  between  that  and  the  points  of  Alaska  of  34  ,  or 
more  than  1,200  miles.  Tlie  coast  between  these  two  points  forms  an  immense  bay, 
which  extends  north  beyond  the  61st  degree  of  latitude,  and  is  nearly  twice  as  broad  across 
its  entrance  as  the  Hay  of  Bengal.  The  Aleutian  Islands,  lying  southward  of  Alaska,  are 
scattered  between  the  Continents  of  Asia  and  America,  and  extend  to  the  latitude  51°.  The 
large  Island  of  Kodiak,  on  which  are  tlie  principal  Russian  Settlements,  lies  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  between  tlie  parallels  of  57'  and  58'.  Having  no 
disposition  to  question  the  claims  of  Russia,  where  they  have  a  plausible  foundation,  we 
shall,  in  this  discussion,  fix  tlie  boundary  at  liehring  Day,  in  latitude  59°  30',  and 
longitude  140";  and  leaving  her  in  undisputed  possession  of  that  bay,  and  the  whole 
country  north-westward  of  it,  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  that  part  of  the  coast  lying-to 
the  southward  and  eastward  of  it ;  which  we  undertake  to  prove  was  first  seen  and  explored 
by  the  navigators  of  other  nations,  and  that  a  commerce  was  carried  on  by  them  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  long  before  the  Russians  had  any  intercourse  with  them  whatever. 

According  to  M.  de  Poletica  the  "rights  of  Russia"  to  this  coast  rest  upon  "three 
bases,"  viz.,  "  the  title  of  first  discovery,"  "  the  title  of  first  occupation,"  and  ''  upon  that 
which  results  from  a  peaceable  and  uncontested  possession  of  more  than  half  a  century." 
We  shall  examine  the.se  "titles"  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  Hehring  extended  his  excursions  beyond  the  bay  which  bears 
his  name,  and  his  discoveries  are  tlierefore  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  ;  but  the  assertion 
that  "  his  second  captain,  Tchiricoff  (in  1741),  pushed  his  discoveries  to  the  49tU  degree  of 
north  latitude,"  is  deserving  particular  consideration,  because  it  will  be  found  that  the 
asserted  Russian  "  title  of  first  discovery,"  rests  wholly  on  the  voyage  of  this  navigator. 
We  have  not  met  with  any  account  of  this  voyage  from  which  the  slightest  inference  can  be 
drawn  that  Tchiricoff  saw  the  American  coast  in  the  parallel  of  49° ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  accounts  which  we  have  seen  concur  in  fixing  the  southern  limits  of  his  continental 
researches  north  of  55".  The  earliest  account  we  can  find  is  in  a  Memoir  of  Philippe 
Vtuaehe,  read  to  the  French  Acailcmy  in  1752,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1753.  This 
Memoir  is  accompanied  by  a  Chart,  prepared  by  M.  de  Lisle,  formerly  First  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  brother  to  Delile  de  la 
Croyere,  one  of  the  Academicians  who  accompanied  Tchiricntf,  On  this  Chart  is  marked 
the  route  of  that  navigator  from  Kamtchatka  to  America,  pnd  of  his  return.     It  appears 
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from  lliis  tlint  they  disoovcrcd  tlic  coast  of  America  on  tlie  I'ltli  July,  iril.aliout  the 
latitudo  ")5°  30',  and  sent  a  boat,  with  the  pilot  Ditiiieiitiow  and  ten  men,  nitli  orders  to 
land.  This  boat  not  rcturninj;,  after  several  days  a  second  one  was  sent,  with  fo\ir  men, 
who  shared  the  fate  of  the  iirst,  and  nothin};  was  heard  of  them  till  {'^'22,  when  thoy  were 
fortunately  discovered  by  M.  de  I'olctica  in  the  latitude  of  IS^  and  19' !  After  waiting  in 
vain  for  the  return  of  his  boats,  TchiricofV  left  the  coast  of  America,  and  on  his  return 
discovered  land  in  latitude  ol".  This  could  be  no  other  tl;a)i  the  southermuost  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  tlio  natives  cominfj;  oil  to  him  in  n/n'ii  canoes 
confirms  this  supposition,  as  no  canoes  of  that  description  have  ever  l)cen  fmind  on  the 
An;crican  coast  in  that  ])arallel.  The  authenticity  of  this  account  of  Tchiricoflf's  voyago 
can  hardly  be  i[uesti(nic(l.  It  was  publislicd  a  few  years  only  after  his  reUirn,  and  it  is 
stated  that  M.  dc  Lisle  had  received  the  manuscripts  of  his  brotlicr,  who  died  at 
Kamtchatka  shortly  after  tlie  termination  of  the  voya'^o.  Possibly  this  Chart  and 
Memoir  may  not  have  met  the  eye  of  M.  de  Poletica,  or  he  would  not  have  asserted  that 
"the  first  Chart  of  these  countries  was  published  in  1"58."  Miillcr,  who  was  in  the 
expedition  on  board  Bchrin^'s  s1]ip,  gives  nearly  the  same  account  as  the  above  of 
Tchiricoff's  voyage,  jdacing  his  land-fall  in  latitude  of  56'.  Cox,  Huincy,  and  all  writers 
on  this  subject  whom  we  have  met  with  have  adopted  these  accounts,  and  we  cannot  even 
conjecture  on  what  authority  M.  de  Polctica  pushes  Tchiricotrs  ihscovcries  to  10°. 

The  formidable  host  of  navigators  cited  by  M.  de  Polctica  docs  not  appal  us.  If  our 
readers  will  look  into  "Cox's  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries,"  and  examine  the  relation 
there  given  of  most  of  these  voyages,  they  will  find  it  ddlicult  to  believe  that  any  discoveries 
resulting  from  them  remain  unpublished,  or  that  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  question 
before  us.  There  Is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  any  of  those  navigators  penetrated  so 
far  eastward  as  Tiehring  l!ay.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
learned  M.  Fleuricu,  the  most  intelligent  writer  on  this  subject  of  the  last  century.  In  his 
"  Historical  Introduction  "  to  the  voyage  of  Marchand,  published  in  1801,  speaking  of  the 
llussian  navigators  alluded  to  by  M.  de  Poletica,  he  says,  "the  principal  object  of  all  these 
voyages  was  the  examination  of  that  long  archipelago  known  under  the  collective  name  of 
the  Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands,  which  the  llussian  Charts  divide  into  sevenil  archipelagoes 
under  different  names  ;  of  all  that  part  of  the  coast  which  extends  east  and  west  under  the 
parallel  of  60°,  and  comprehends  a  great  number  of  islands  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
mainland,  .some  of  which  were  visited  and  others  oidy  perceived  by  Behring ;  lastly,  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  of  the  lands  situated  to  the  twrl/i  of  this  peninsula  as  far  as  the 
70tli  degree.  It  is  on  these  Aleutian  Islands  and  on  upwards  of  :500  leagues  of  the  const, 
which  extends  beyond  the  Polar  Circle,  that  the  indefatigable  llussiiins  have  formed  those 
numerous  Settlements,"  &c.  From  all  these  facts  we  fi'cl  fully  warranted  in  the  conclusion 
that  no  Russian  navigator,  except  Tchiricoff,  had  seen  the  coast  eastward  of  liehring  Jiai/, 
previous  to  the  Spanish  voyages  of  Perez  in  1774;  Ileceta,  Ayala,  and  Quadra  in  1775  ; 
that  of  Cook  in  1778  ;  or  even  so  late  as  1788,  when  it  was  first  visited  by  vessels  from  the 
United  States.  Thus  much  for  the  Russian  "title  of  first  discovery;"  that  of  "first 
occupation  "  comes  next. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  Russian  fur-hunters  formed  establishments  at  an  early  period 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  neighbouring  coast  of  the  continent  j  but  we  are  equally  certain 
that  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  Settlement  was  made  eastward  of  Behring  Bay 
till  the  one  at  Norfolk  Sound  in  1790.  The  statements  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  Mears 
(Mirs),  Portlock,  and  La  Pdrousc  prove  what  we  readily  admit  that,  previous  to  1786,  the 
Russians  had  Settlements  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak  and  in  Cook's  River ;  but  wc  shall  take 
leave  to  use  the  same  authorities  to  establish  the  fact  that  none  of  tliese  Settlements 
extended  so  far  east  as  Behring  Bay.  Vancouver,  when  speaking  of  Port  Etches,  in 
Prince  William's  Sound  (June  1704).  .says  (vol.  iii,  p.  173),  "from  the  result  of 
Mr.  Johnstone's  inquiries  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Russians  had  formed  any  establish- 
ments eastward  of  this  station,  but  that  their  boats  made  excursions  along  tlie  exterior 
coast  as  far  as  Cape  Suckling,  and  their  galinlj  much  farther."  Again,  p.  109,  "  we, 
however,  clearly  understood  that  the  Russian  Government  had  little  to  do  with  these 
Settlements;  that  they  were  .solely  under  the  direction  and  support  of  independent 
mercantile  Comp.inies ;  and  that  Port  Etches,  which  had  been  established  in  course  of  the 
preceding  summer,  ivas  the  most  eastern  Settlement  on  the  American  coast." 

In  a  sulisequent  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  M.  de  Poletica  says :  "  But  what  will  dispel  even 
the  shadow  of  doubt  in  this  regard"  (title  by  occupation)  "  is  the  authentic  fact  that,  in  1789, 
the  Spanish  packet  '  St.  Charles,'  commanded  by  Captain  Ilaro,  found  in  the  latitude  48 
and  49,  Russian  establishments  to  tlie  number  of  eight,  consisting  in  the  whole  of  twenty 
families,  and  460  individuals.  These  were  the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  Tchiricoff, 
who  was  supposed  till  then  to  have  perished."  This,  if  true,  is,  we  allow,  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  llussian  "  title  by  occupation."  It  is  certainly  the  most  important  fact  brought 
forward  by  M.  de  Polctica.  In  truth  it  is  the  only  one  that,  in  our  opinion,  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  question,  and  on  its  correctness  we  are  willing  to  rest  the  issue.  Nootka 
Sound  lies  in  latitude  49°  .30',  Clayoquot,  or  Port  Cox,  in  49°,  and  Classet,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  48°.  Nootka  was  first  visited  by  the  Spanish  navigator 
Perez  in  1774,  by  Cook  in  1778;  from  1734  to  1789  it  was  frequented  by  English, 
Portuguese,  and  American  vessels  ;  in  1788  Captain  Mears  built  there  a  vessel,  and  made 
the  Settlement  which,  subsequently,  came  near  causing  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain;  in  1789  a  Spanish  Settlement  was  made  by  Martinet'.,  and  continued  till  1794. 
During  this  period  Nootka,  Clayoquot,  and  Classet  were  the  common  rendezvous  for  the 
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«lii|)s  nnd  fur-traders  of  nil  nations;  vessels  were  built  liy  citijrns  of  the  United  States 
both  at  Nootka  nnd  Clnyoqiiot;  in  1790  the  Settlements  at  N;>otka  bcinnie  the  subjcnt  of 
investigation  in  the  British  I'arliaincnt,  nnd  volumes  were  written  on  it.  Now  we  ask 
M.  de  Polctica,  or  any  man  of  common  intdlipcnce,  if  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
probability — if  it  is  even  possible — that  eight  llussian  establishments,  containiiv^  IBS 
individuals,  8'...)uld  have  existed  in  I7SU  in  the  centre  of  these  operations,  on  the  very  r.pot 
for  which  two  powerful  nations  were  contcndiiii;,  nnd  no  allusion  be  maile  to  the  circum- 
stances during  tlio  whole  discussion,  no  mention  be  made  of  them  by  any  of  the  numerous 
writers  on  the  subject,  nnd  no  intimation  of  th^  fact  in  the  journals  of  (^ook,  Mears,  Oiron, 
and  Viincouver,  who  speak  of  Russian  eslabhshments  on  other  jiarts  of  the  roast,  nnd  are 
altogether  silent  respecting  these,  which,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  of  more 
importance  than  all  the  other  Russian  Settlements  in  that  quarter  of  the  ghd)c? 

We  have  recently  conversed  with  a  son  of  Captain  Kendrick,  who  was  with  bis  father 
in  the  "  CoUunbia  "  in  17H7,  and  roniainrd  a  considcrab'c  time  at  Nootka  in  the  Spanish 
service,  and  with  iinnthcr  individual  of  great  respectability,  now  residing  near  Boston,  who, 
in  1792,  built  and  equipped  a  small  vessel  at  Nootka  for  commercial  inupost";.  Both  these 
individuids  were  personally  intimnic  with  Captain  llaro  at  Nootka,  but  never  heard  an 
intimation  of  his  having  discovered  Russian  establishments  in  t.int  vicinity;  yet  such  a 
fact  must  have  been  hijjbly  interesting  to  the  Spaniards,  who  intended  tlicir  Seillemcnt  to 
he  permanent,  and  to  the  Americans,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade;  and, 
thcrc''ore,  very  likely  to  become  n  subject  of  discussion. 

In  1790  the  writer  of  this  article  visited  the  north-west  coast  on  commercial  pursuits. 
In  the  course  of  that  year  he  entered  the  several  ports  situated  in  the  48tb  nnd  49tb  degrees 
of  Intitudc ;  was  pcr>(]n;dly  acquainted  with  the  Chiefs  and  many  of  the  natives  ;  acquired 
consitlcrablo  knoulcd;;e  .if  their  language  nnd  customs,  but  saw  no  vestige  of  M.  de 
Poletica's  Russian  cslahlisbmcnts,  nor  perceived  the  sliglitcst  indication  of  Russians  having 
ever  set  foot  in  the  country  or  visited  its  shores.  These  facts  might  be  deemed  suflicient, 
but  we  shall  offer  one  still  niorc  directly  to  the  point.  In  the  summer  of  1799  the  writer, 
then  off  Bchring  Bay,  in  l.atitudo  liO"  30',  fell  in  ^yith  M.  Baranoff,  at  that  time,  and  for 
many  years  before  and  afterwards,  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Russian  establishments  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  visited  the  .\mcrican  ship,  nnd  i  "cd  a  day  on  board. 
Through  an  Englishman  ;  i  his  service,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  a  .-.i  ;ind  free  communica- 
tion took  place.  AI.  B.imiioff  stated  that  he  was  from  Ounalaska,  which  he  left  in  company 
with  a  galiot  and  a  large  fleet  of  skin-canoes,  from  whom  he  separated,  in  a  fog,  a  few  days 
before,  nnd  that  they  were  all  bound  for  Norfolk  Sound  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Settlement  or  hunting-post.  Learning  that  the  writer  had  been  nt  th.it  place  a  short  time 
previous,  he  .showed  great  solieifudo  to  obtain  infarmation,  particularly  respecting  the 
native  itihal)itauts,  of  whom  he  appeared  to  be  much  in  dread,  declaring  his  apprehensions 
that  they  would  destroy  his  hunters  and  defeat  his  plav.s.  He  further  stated  that  a  bunting 
party  having  a  short  time  before  extended  their  oxcursi<m  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk 
Sound,  had  found  the  sea-otter.-,  so  abundant  as  to  induce  him  to  undertake  what  he 
considered  a  most  perilous  entci  prise,  and  he  eipremhi  declared  that  tkia  wria  the  first 
attempt  cffr  made  hy  the  llnssians  to  cstaldish  a  pott  so  far  to  the  southward  and  eastward. 
This,  though  not  a  '•  historical  fact,"  is  one  for  the  correctness  of  which  we  hold  ourselves 
pledged.  It  would  thus  seem  that  M.  Baranoff  knew  nothing  of  the  extensive  Russian 
establishments  in  48°  and  19",  nnd  we  may,  without  injustice,  regard  as  wholly  gratuitous 
on  the  part  of  M.  de  I'olctica  the  discovery  of  the  long-lost  companions  of  Tcbiricoff.  We 
arc  tempted,  moreover,  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  unparalleled  increase  ascribed  to  this 
parly.  Four  hundred  and  si.sty  descendants  from  fifteen  men  in  forty-seven  years  would 
afford  a  duplication  of  numbers  in  a  little  more  than  nine  vcars,  a  statement  we  should  not 
dare  to  make  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  (iodwin.  But  what  has  become  of  these  "  eight  estab- 
lishments "  at  the  present  time?  By  the  same  ratio  of  increase  they  would  now  contnin 
about  4,000  souls  ;  why  arc  tlicy  left  without  the  pale  of  Imperial  protection  ?  If  they  do 
not  exist,  w  hy,  when,  nnd  to  what  ])lace  were  they  removed  ?  The  plain  truth  is,  that  in 
fixing  the  situation  of  the  eight  establishments  discovered  by  Captain  Haro,  M.  de  Poletiea 
has  nnide  tl.e  ndstake  (a  trilling  one  it  may  seem  on  a  Russian  Map)  of  ten  degrees  of 
latitude.  They  were  actually  found  in  latitude ,^/<y-cight  and/i/yy-ninc,  instead  of  48°  and 
49°,  and  distant  more  than  1,000  miles  from  tlie  situation  a.ssigned  them  by  the  Russian 
Minister.  This  fact  apjicars  beyond  a  doubt  from  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Haro  given  by  M.  Fleurieu  in  the  "  Historical  Introduction  "  before  referred  to.  It  is  there 
fitated,  on  the  authority  of  two  original  letters,  the  one  from  San  Blass,  dated  the 
30th  October,  1788  (a  fev*  days  after  the  return  of  Haro),  the  other  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  dated  the  28th  August,  1789,  that  Don  Haro  found,  between  the  latitudes 
jfj^y-eight  and  //'y-nine,  eight  Russian  establishments,  each  composed  of  between  sixteen 
and  twenty  families,  forming  a  total  of  4G2  individuals.  It  is  added,  "  that  the  strangers 
had  succeeded  in  habituating  to  their  customs  and  manners  600  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  received  a  tribute  from  them  for  the  Empress  of  Russia."  For  this  part  of 
the  account  M.  de  Poletiea  has  substituted  his  own  speculations  concerning  the  lost 
companions  of  Tcbiricoff.  In  a  note  M.  Fleurieu  remarks  that,  "in  the  letter  from 
St.  Blass,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Settlements  are  situated  between  the  latitudes  of  48°  and 
49°,  but  it  is  either  the  fault  of  the  copy,  or  it  is  by  design,  that  the  latitudes  have  been 
improperly  indicated."  M.  de  Humboldt,  in  his  "  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New 
Spain,"  vol.  ii,  p.  320,  mentions  the  voyage  of  Don  Haro  in  the  "  St  Carlos,"  and  essentially 
confirms  the  account  already  given.    As  he  had  access  to  the  manuscript  account  of  the 
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voyage,  we  presume  hii  authority  will  not  be  questioned.  Page  339  he  says,  "  No 
European  nation  has  yet  formed  a  solid  establishment  on  the  immense  extent  of  coast  from 
Cape  Mendocino  (latitude  42'')  to  the  fifty-ninth  degree  of  latitude :  beyond  Ihia  limit  the 
Ruaiian  factoriet  commence"  &c.  We  have  been  thus  particular  respecting  the  discoveries 
made  by  Captain  Ilaro,  because  M.  de  Poletica  considers  them  as  "  dispelling  even  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt "  in  relation  to  the  Russian  "  title  by  occupation  "  even  further  south 
than  51°.  As  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  they  do  dispel  all  doubt  un  the  subject,  and  as 
this  is  probably  the  only  point  in  which  we  shall  agree,  we  trust  our  readers  will  pardon  us 
for  dwelling  on  this  coincidence  of  opinion. 

The  minute  investigation  we  have  bestowed  on  the  Russian  "  title  by  first  occupa- 
tion "  has  sufliciently  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  we  spare  them  an  examination 
of  that  which  "  results  from  a  peaceable  possession  of  more  than  half  a  century,"  for  it  is 
obvious  in  the  present  case  that  unless  the  fact  of  occupation  is  clearly  estahlished  the 
claim  to  "  peaceable  possession "  must  fall.  We  readily  concede  to  Russia  priority  of 
discovery,  first  occupation,  and  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  disturb  her  "  peaceable 
possession "  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  adjacent  coast,  including  Cook's  River,  Prince 
William's  Sound,  and  Behring  Bay.  We  are  not  remarkably  disinterested  in  making  this 
concession,  for,  to  all  practical  purposes,  we  would  as  soon  contend  for  one  of  the  floating 
icebergs  that  are  annually  detached  from  the  polar  mosses.  The  trade  carried  on  by 
citizens  of  the  Unittid  States  with  those  places  was  never  very  valuable,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  altogether  abandoned.  In  a  territorial  point  of  view,  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  those  distant  regions  are  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  savage  or  the  Siberian 
convict.  As' to  the  fact,  however,  we  give  a  short  quotation  from  Vancouver  to  show  that  in 
1 791  the  Russians  were  very  far  from  having  "  peaceable  possession  "  even  of  Behring  Bay.* 
In  relating  transactions  at  that  place,  when  in  company  with  a  large  hunting  party  of 
Russian  Indians,  he  says,  "  Portofi  embraced  this  occasion  to  inform  M.  Puget  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  SRth,  while  he  and  his  whole  party  were  on  one  of  the  jroall  islands  in  Port 
Mulgravc  "  (situated  in  Behring  Hay),  "  they  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  about  fifty  of 
the  natives ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  superior  numbers  of  his  party  (about  900 !),  he  had  so 
little  confidence  in  the  courage  of  the  Kodiak  and  Cook's  Inlet  Indians  that  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  be  quit  of  such  dangerous  visitors,  and  had  determined  on  returning  to 
Kodiak  at  soon  a>  the  '  Chatham  '  should  leave  the  bay."  The  destruction  of  the  Settlement 
at  Norfolk  Sound  in  1 802  is  as  little  calculated  to  confirm  the  lact  of  peaceable  possession 
at  that  period.  In  short,  it  U  perfectly  well  known  to  every  navigator,  Russian  as  well  as 
others,  who  has  visitid  that  p»rt  of  the  world  that  no  Russian  ^ettlement  now  exists,  or 
*ver  did  exist,  between  the  latitudes  of  58"  and  42",  except  the  one  so  often  mentioned  at 
Norfolk  Sound.  On  what,  then,  rests  the  Russian  claim  to  any  part  of  the  country 
between  those  parallels?  Simply  un  the  farts  that  Tchiricoff,  in  1741,  saw  land  in 
55°  36',  and  that  M.  BnrannfT,  in  1799,  made  a  Settlement  at  Norfolk  Sound,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1802,  and  re-established  in  1804.  Such,  we  conceive,  is  the  plain  result  of  an 
investigation  of  the  very  authorities  which  M.  de  Poletica  himself  has  adduced. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  a  distant  view  of  a  cope  or  mountain — or 
dropping  the  first  anchor  in  a  bay  or  harbour— nay,  we  carry  our  incredulity  so  far  as  to 
doubt  it  the  magical  ceremony  of  landing  on  a  coast,  hoisting  a  piece  of  bunting,  cutting 
an  inscription,  or  even  that  last  great  act  of  Empire,  burying  a  bottle,  can  invest  the  nation, 
whose  flag  the  navigator  happens  to  bear,  with  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  a  country 
inhabitatcd  by  a  brave  and  independent  people,  whose  right  to  the  soil  which  they  possess, 
and  the  freedom  they  enjoy,  is  coeval  with  time  itself.  We  therefore  attacli  no  importance 
to  the  circumstance  of  land  being  seen  by  Tchiricoft'  in  1741 ;  but  if  M.  de  Poletica  does, 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  try  titles  with  him  on  the  score  of  discovery.  It  is  well  known 
that  Spain,  by  the  lllrd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1819,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her 
rights  to  the  western  coast  of  America  norlh  of  42°.  It  follows  tliat  all  the  discoveries 
made  by  her  navig  tors  beyond  that  limit  now  belong  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
"  historical  fact,"  and  one  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  it  is  stated  by 
M.  de  Humboldt  in  the  work  before  quoted  (i>.  313>,  that  "  Krancisco  Oali,  in  his  voyage 
from  Macao  to  Acapulco,  discovered  in  fifteen  hundred  eiyhty-two  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  under  the  57"  30'."— "  On  correcting  the  old  observations  by  the  new  in  places 
of  which  the  identity  is  ascertained,  we  find  that  Oali  coasted  part  of  the  archipelago  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  that  of  Kitii;  (ieorge."  Here  we  find  that  the  land  was  discovered  and 
lis  shores  examined  159  years  before  the  voyage  of  Tcliiricoff,  and  from  2  degrees  farther  north 
than  the  cape  seen  by  thot  navii^ator,  a  fart  that  puts  the  Russian  claim  to  discovery  out  of 
the  question.  As  little  do  we  believe  in  the  validity  of  the  chiinis  resulting  from  the 
OLCupatimi  of  Norfolk  Sound  in  17i)9.  This  sound  w.is  first  discovered  ami  examined  by 
the  Spanisli  expedition  under  Ileccta,  Ayala,  and  Quadra  in  1775,  and  received  the  name 
of  "  Bay  of  Uuadalupa."  A  few  years  afterwards  it  uas  visited  for  commercial  purposes, 
and,  abounding  in  valuable  furs,  soon  became  the  general  resort  of  all  those  engaged  in  that 
trade.  It  was  frequented  by  the  vessels  of  Great  Biitaiii,  France,  and  the  United  States 
several  years  before  the  Russians  had  extended  their  excursions  so  tar  eastward,  and  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  at  that  time  they  had  no  claim  o.i  tlie  ground  of  occupation.  If,  then, 
prior  to  1799  Russia  possessed  no  rights  on  this  part  of  the  coast  but  such  ai  were  common 
to  and  enjoyed  by  other  nations,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  why  the 
establishing  of  a  few  hunters  and  mounting  some  cannon  in  tlie  corner  ot  Sitka  Bay  should 
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give  her  the  right  of  restraining  an  interroune  and  interdicting  a  commerce  which  haof 
hitlicrto  been  free  ns  air,  and  prohibitinj;  the  approach  of  vessels  of  otlicr  nations  to  shores 
wliich  the  navigators  of  auch  nations  6nit  discovered  and  explored  !  Tlie  claim  of  Ilussia 
to  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  latitude  51  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  a 
"  cloH  sea  "  is,  if  possible,  more  unwarrantable  than  her  territorial  usurpations. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  noticing  it,  merely  states  the  fact  tliat  "  the  disl.mee  from  shore  to 
shore  on  this  sea  in  latitude  51  is  not  less  than  90  cle<;ree»  of  longitude,  or  'J,()(X)  miles  !" 
A  volume  on  the  subject  could  not  have  placed  the  absurdity  of  these  pretensions  more 
gliirioHly  before  us.  .M.  dc  Poletica,  in  bis  third  letter,  declines  furtlicr  discussion  on  this 
subject,  "  as  the  Imperial  tiovemment,"  he  says.  '•  li.is  not  thought  lit  to  take  advantage  of 
that  right."  If  interdicting  the  navisjation  of  this  sea  ti>  the  distance  of  1()0  miles  from  the 
shore  is  not  taking  ndvHntage  of  the  rigbt  to  consider  it  a  "close  sea,"  we  ask  M.  de 
Poletica  to  point  out  to  us  the  *'  laws  and  usages  of  nations"  by  which  such  a  measure  can 
be  justified. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  lay  bcf  ire  our  readers  the  character  of  the  Russian  claims 
to  the  north-west  coiist  of  .Vmerica.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  are  the  ultimate 
views  of  the  Russian  fiovernment  in  relation  to  this  coast.  The  ostensible  object  is, 
evidently,  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company 
that  nearly  all  the  sea-otter  skins,  and  most  of  the  otbci  vi  lable  furs,  are  procured  nortfi 
of  tiie  Sl.st  degree,  and  if  ''foreign  adventurers"  can  be  prevented  from  approaching  that 
part  of  the  coast,  the  Company  wotdd  so(m  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole 
tr.ide,  for  south  of  51'  it  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  attract  a  single  vessel  in  a  season. 
This  would  not  only  secure  to  them  a  monojioly  in  the  purcluise,  but  give  them  the  control 
of  the  Chinese  m.irket  for  the  most  valuable  tur<,  which  w<mld  be  still  more  important. 
But  we  suspect  a  deeper  de.sign  than  the  monop<jly  of  a  few  otter-skins,  for  which  the 
interests  of  the  Fur  Companv  are  made  a  convenient  cover.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Humboldt  for  stating  that,  in  1802,  the  Russian  (Jovernmcnt  limited  their  territorial 
claims  to  the  north  of  55  .  They  are  now  extended  to  51',  and  M.  de  Poletica  informs  us 
that  this  is  only  "  a  moderate  use  of  an  incontestable  right,"  intimating  that  the  just  claims 
of  Russia  extend  still  further  r.onth.  If  these  usurpations  are  submitted  to,  is  it  improbable 
that  a  further  use  may  be  made  of  "incontestable  rights"?  If  the  eight  eslal)lislimcnts 
existed  in  1789  where  the  Russian  Minister  places  them,  no  one  would  deny  their  right  of 
possession  at  that  time  as  far  as  4S  .  The  ncirest  European  Settlement  was  then  the 
•Spanish  o'le  of  St.  Francisco,  m  iS'.  The  point,  equi-distant  from  these  two,  is  the 
43rd  degree,  which,  accnrdins  to  the  principle  asserted  by  M.  de  Poletica,  would  h.ivc  been 
the  Russian  boundary  in  ITS'J.  With  the  injenuity  which  that  gentleman  has  displayed, 
it  would  not  be  jlitticult  to  extend  the  Russian  claims  qu'te  to  the  borders  of  California, 
and  citablish  them  there  as  satisfactorily  as  he  has  done  to  the  51st  degree.  The  Russians 
have  already  made  a  considerable  Settlement  on  .Spanis  i  territory  at  Port  IJodcga,  in 
latitude  40-;  and  it  is  iiossihle  that,  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of  pliilanthro])y  which 
prompted  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  the  august  Emperor  may  choose  to  occupy  the 
fertile  but  defenceless  Province  of  California,  and  annex  it  to  his  already  exten.sive 
dominions.  Notwithstanding  the  friendly  rehtions  that  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  we  shuuld  deem  it  a  serious  evil  to  have,  on  our  western  frontiers,  n  formidable 
population,  subjects  of  an  ambitious  and  despotic  (jovernmcnt;  and  all  the  veneration  we 
feel  for  the  great  leader  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance"  awakens  no  desire  to  witness  a  nearer 
display  of  his  greatness  and  power. 

Great  Dritain,  we  apprehend,  will  not  be  more  desirous  of  such  neighbours  than  the 
United  States,  and  she  may  think  lit  to  ad«-anee  claims  that  will  be  found  to  contliet  with 
those  of  Russia.  The  subject  lias  recently  been  noticed  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
appears  to  have  created  considerable  exc'tement.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  her 
celcbratsd  navigators,  Cook  and  Vancouver,  we  must  declare  that  the  world  is  more 
indebted  to  their  indefatigalde  labours  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  coast  than  to  those 
of  all  other  navigators  who  h.ave  ever  visited  it.  Her  subjects  were  the  first  lOuropcans  who 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  a  free  access  to  the  interdicted  shores  is  at  the  present  time 
quite  as  important  to  them  as  to  those  of  any  other  Power.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  British  "Xorth-We^t  Company,"  following  the  steps  of  the 
enterprising  McKcnzic,  have  extended  their  trading  posts  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  csiablished  thern,  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  latitutle  of  S-l ',  on  the 
borders  of  several  lakes  and  rivers  that  e.iipty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  first  the  supplies 
for  these  posts  were  carried  from  Canadi  bv  wav  of  the  lakes  and  the  Unjagah,  or  "  Great 
Peace  River,"  that  has  its  source  near  the  P.icific,  and  runs  eastward  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  mode  of  transportation  was  found  hazardous  and  expensive,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  about  1H14  by  the  Company  with  the  proprietors  of  a  Settlement  made 
by  American  citizens  at  the  mouth  of  t'le  Columbia,  by  which  the  Company  became 
possessed  of  that  Settlement.  Since  that  time  the  posts  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
receive  their  supplies  through  that  diannel.  Hitherto  most  of  these  supplies  have  been 
shipped  from  London  to  Boston,  and  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  \mericBU 
vessels.  From  an  intimation  in  the  fifty-second  number  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  we 
are  prepared  to  learn  that  the  United  North-West  and  Hudson  Bay  Companies  have 
extended  their  Settlements  still  further,  and  already  fixed  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific.  They  will  soon  discover  that  the  most  direct  and  easy  route  for  conveying  supplies, 
to  all  their  northern  establishments  west  of  (he  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  some  of 
those  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  range,  will  be  by  means  of  the  river  called  by  Mr.  Uarmoiv 
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Hie  "  Nnte-otc-tain,"  which  cmptica  into  the  Pnritio  a  little  south  of  rit",  atid  by  "  Nass 
Kiver."  which  diiiemhosues  in  a  Jarjje  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  "  Oiiscrvatory  Inlet,"  about 
the  latitude  uf  5')°,  The  Indiana  of  the  coast  describe  both  these  rivers  as  cuinniuiiicatinji 
with  "cfiwon  tei'dor  lifMitles"  (^rct  inland  waters),  and  represent  the  navigation  of  them 
as  safe  and  easy  for  loaded  canoes,  with  the  ex<'e|)ti%i  of  some  short  port;i|;cs  at  tiic  rapids 
and  falls.  They  make  frequent  journeys  to  trade  with  the  'IVedor  llardi  (inland  pe()|de), 
who  are  said  to  reside  in  numerous  vilhij^i'S  on  the  baiilis  of  these  rivers  and  the  adjoining 
lakes.  The  free  navigation  of  these  streams  will  be  liifilily  important  to  the  United  Fur 
Company,  and  the  Hritish  Administration  of  the  present  day  must  be  nctu.'ited  by  a  very 
different  spirit  from  that  which  thirty  years  au'o  ])ronipled  the  expenditure  of  inillicms  in 
pre|>arinf;  to  resent  the  outra(;c  committed  at  Nootka,  if  they  do  not  resist  the  usurpations 
of  Jtussia;  usurpations  which  would  compel  the  Hiitish  Company  to  al)an(l(m  the 
Settlements  already  made,  and  forego  the  advantaijes  resulting  from  free  access  to  the 
shores  of  the  continent  north  of  51  . 

France  has  likewise  nil  interest  in  resistini;  the  pretensions  of  Ittipsia.  She  lias  made 
several  efforts  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  this  coast  since  it  was  visited  by  her  distiufjuished 
nnvii^ator,  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse.  The  v()yaj;e  of  Marchand  in  tlie  "  SoliiU-  "  was  made 
between  1/90  and  17'J3,  and  a  French  vessel  was  cut  off"  by  the  tribe  of  Coyer  near  the 
south  part  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  about  the  same  time.  In  IHI'J  the  attempt  was 
renewed.  A  vessel  from  France  in  course  of  th.it  seasi/n  collected  u  car^o  of  furs  on  the 
uoast,  and  carried  them  to  Canton.  These,  however,  are  all  the  attempts  of  that  nation 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  One  section  of  the  Ukase  appears  to  us  little  short  of 
an  actual  declaration  of  hostilities  against  every  nation  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  north-we&t 
coast.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

".Section  2G.  The  commander  of  a  llussian  vessel,  tvspcclinii  a  forei-jn  one  to  be  lialde 
to  confiscation,  must  inquire  and  siarch  the  same,  and,  findinj;  her)  f?"ilty>  t"kc  possession 
of  her.  Should  the  foreign  vessel  resist,  he  is  to  employ,  first  jicrsiiai'iijii,  then  thriats,  and 
at  la.st /occ* ;  endeavourinjf,  however,  at  all  events,  to  do  this  with  as  much  reserve  as 
possible.  If  the  foreign  vessel  employ  force  against  force,  then  he  shall  consider  tlie  same 
as  an  evident  enemy,  and  force  her  to  surrender  according  to  the  naval  laws."  ! 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  enforce  regulations 
so  deeply  afFectiug  the  interest  and  supposed  riijhts  of  other  nations,  pending  the  discussions 
they  had  given  rise  to;  but  the  closing  part  of  the  cnrrespondetice  prccluck's  the  hope  of 
even  tbi!!  d/ipcaraiiee  of  justice.  iMr.  Adams,  in  concluding  his  last  letter,  says, "  The  I'resident 
is  pcrsu;ided  that  the  citizens  of  this  Unicm  will  remain  unmolested  in  ihe  protei  ulion  of 
their  lawful  commerce,  and  that  no  ellect  will  be  given  to  iin  interdiction  nianif'estly 
incompatible  with  their  rights."  To  this  M.  de  I'olctica  answers,  "  1  cannot  dissemble, 
Sir,  that  this  same  trade  beyond  the  51st  degree  will  meet  with  dilficulties  and 
inconveniences  for  which  the  American  owners  will  only  have  to  accuse  thtir  own 
imprudence,"  fiC.  If  we  understand  tiiis  threat,  it,  is  meant  to  prepare  us  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  Imperial  Ukase.  A\  c  thank  M.  dc  I'olctica  for  this  candid  avowal  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  his  Government,  and,  with  equal  fmnkness,  assure  liiui  that  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  north-west  coast  have  always  considered  it  a  lawful  commerce  ; 
and  liaving  been  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  Ihe  official  declaration  of  the  Kxcculive  of 
the  United  States  that,  "  from  the  jieriod  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  nation,  their  vessela  have  freely  navigated  those  seas,  and  l/ir  riii/iC  lu  nufir/ule 
them  is  a  part  of  that  iiide/ifiidence,"  and  that  '•  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slales 
to  hold  conimercc  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  without 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  other  mitious,  even  in  arms  and  aiUMiunitions  of  war,  is  as 
clear  and  indisputable  as  that  of  navigating  the  seas,"  they  are  not  dispuscd  to  surrender 
these  rights  without  a  struggle.  The  American  vessels  employed  on  the  north-west  coast 
are  well  armed,  and  amply  furnished  with  the  munitions  of  war.  Separated  from  the 
civilized  world,  and  cut  off'  for  a  long  time  from  all  communication  with  it,  tluy  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely  on  their  own  resources  for  proteclion  and  defence;  and  to  consider  and 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  attempt  to  ;  icirupt  them  in  the  |)roseculion  of  their  lawful 
pursuits.  To  induce  them  to  relinquish  this  commerce  "persuasion"  will  be  unavailing, 
"threats"  will  be  disregarded,  and  any  aticmpts  at  coercion  will  be  promptly  resisted 
unless  made  by  a  force  so  superior  as  to  render  resistance  hopeless,  in  which  event  they 
will  look  with  confidence  to  their  (lovernment  for  redress  and  support. 

We  have  already  devoted  to  this  article  more  of  our  pages  than  so  dry  a  subject  may 
be  thought  to  merit;  but  we  cannot  close  without  noticing  the  remarks  made  by  M.  de 
Poletica  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  ctill  "the  culpable  enterprises  of  foreign  adventurers," 
whom  he  accuses  of  carrymg  on  an  "  illicit  trade  "  of  "  furnishing  arms  and  annnunition  to 
to  the  natives  in  the  liussian  possessions  in  .\merici,"  and  of  "exciting  them  in  everv 
manner  to  resistance  and  revjjt  against  the  authorities  there  es'ablisbed." 

In  answer  to  the  first  charge,  we  would  observe  that  the  trade  carried  (m  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Itussian  Settlements  on  the  north-west  const  has  the  sanction  of 
their  own  Government,  and  till  now  has  never  been  prohibited  by  that  of  Itussia.  It  is 
dune  openly,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  "established  authorities"  at  the  several  places, 
who  are  themselves,  iu  must  instances,  parties  to  all  connnercial  transactions.  But  fur  the 
supplies  which  this  trade  has  furnished,  some  of  the  Uussian  Settlements  must  have  been 
abandoned  ;  and  from  LangsdorfT's  account  of  the  situation  of  "  New  Archangel,"  it  appears 
that,  in  1805,  tiie  people  would  have  perished  from  famine  had  they  nut  been  relieved  by 


Anirriran  traders.  At  tliii  mnment  American  veiselx  are  engaged  by  contract  with  the 
lervnntH  of  the  Itiissiaii  Fur  Company  in  supplying  their  Settlements  with  the  neceiiariei 
and  rnniforts  of  hfe.     It  i'<  a  perversion  of  language  to  call  such  a  trade  "  illicit." 

On  no  )>ctter  foundation  rents  the  charge  of  "furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
nativcH  in  the  Riifninn  po»sctmni."  The  natives  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  Russian 
p<iwer  are  too  wrcteliedly  poor  to  purchase  orms,  or  indeed  anything  else.  That  supplies  of 
this  nature  are  furnished  in  lar;{c  quantities  to  the  independent  aboriginal  inhabitants  is 
rertaiiily  true.  No  arguments  are  necessary  to  prove  our  unquestionable  right  to  continue 
such  supplies,  and  Russia  might  with  equal  justice  complain  of  our  furnishing  the  Chinese 
with  furs  OS  "  prejudicial  to  rights,"  which  the  "  Uussiun-Amcrican  Company  "  seem 
disposed  to  "  reserve  entirely"  to  themselves. 

The  (jeneral  charge  of  "  exciting  tlie  natives  to  revolt  against  the  established 
authorities  "  ninv  be  suflicicntly  oiiswered  by  ns  broad  a  denial.  The  only  specification  we 
have  met  with  is  the  following  relation,  given  by  the  ]tussian  navigator  Lisiansky,  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Settlement  at  Norfolk  Sound  in  1803  by  the  Sitka  Indians  : — 

"  With  so  fair  a  face  of  friendship  no  enmity  could  be  suspected,  and  the  fort  was 
ocrasioiially  left  in  a  sort  of  unprotected  state,  the  Aleutians  and  Russiaiis  being  engaged  in 
hunting  the  sca-ottcr,  or  in  the  still  more  necessary  business  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  tiic  winter.  It  was  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  which  the  Sitcnns 
embiBced  for  the  execution  of  their  nefarious  plan  ;  and  so  secret  were  they  in  its  manage- 
ment that,  while  some  stole  through  the  woods,  others  passed  in  canoes  by  different  creeks 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous:  they  were  about  6(K)  in  number,  and  all  were  provided  with 
fire-aims.  Though  the  attack  was  wholly  unexpected,  the  few  Russians  in  the  fort 
coui.igcously  defended  it.  Hut  vain  was  defence  against  such  numbers :  it  was  quickly 
token  by  stor.n.  The  ossault  commenced  at  noon,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  place  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Among  the  assailants  were  three  seamen  belonging  to  the  United 
Sates,  who,  having  des-erted  from  their  ship,  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Russians, 
ond  then  took  part  against  thom.  These  double  traitors  were  among  the  most  active  in  the 
plot.  They  contrived  condjustiblc  wads,  which  they  lighted,  and  threw  upon  the  buildings 
where  they  knew  the  gunpowder  wis  kept,  which  took  fire  and  were  blown  up.  Every 
person  who  was  found  in  the  fort  was  put  to  death." 

M.  Lisionsky  does  not  favour  us  with  his  authority  for  implicnting  the  Americans  in 
tliis  transaction,  of  which  we  have  received  a  very  ditl'erent  account  from  a  source  which 
leaves  nut  a  (lo,.ht  in  our  ninds  of  its  authenticity,  and  which  we  subjoin  to  show  that 
"foreign  adventurers"  have,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  and  their  own  interest, 
taken  part  nith  the  Russians  against  the  aboriginal  natives. 

The  intolemble  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Russians  over  the  Sitka  Indians  in  seizing 
their  Chiefs  and  loading  them  with  irons  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  in  taking 
possession  of  their  hunting-ground.s,  and  attempting,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
subject  them  to  the  most  abject  slavery,  roused  the  indignation  of  that  tribe,  and  they 
resolved  to  destroy  tlieir  oppressors,  or  perisii  in  the  attempt.  Having  by  an  appearance 
of  submission  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  Itassians,  they  determined  in  the  summer  of  1802 
to  make  the  attack.  At  that  time  there  r;-sii.:.''d  at  the  Russian  Settlement  six  American 
seamen  who  had  deserted  from  the  ship  "  fe  ny,"  of  Boston,  and  been  lecreted  by  the 
liiissians  till  after  her  depiirturr.  liK'se  sfinit..  were  invited  by  the  Indians  to  visit  the 
village  of  Sitka,  and,  on  orriving  there,  '  I're  informed  of  the  meditoted  attack,  and  their 
assistance  solicited.  'Vh'is  wns  jiositiv Iti  re >' .^ed.  They  were  then  assured  that  no  injury 
should  be  done  to  them,  whatever  migiit  Ijc  the  event,  but  that  they  must  remain  at  the 
village  under  guard  till  the  event  was  known.  The  Indians  succeeded  in  surprising  and 
destroying  the  fort,  and  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment  put  to  death  every  Russian 
whom  they  found.  The  Aleutian  women  and  some  children  who  were  living  with  the 
Russians  were  mode  prisoners.  A  few  days  afterwards  two  American  vessels  and  one 
English  entered  Norfolk  Sound.  The  Indians  immediately  brought  the  six  Americans  on 
board  in  safety,  but  refused  to  comply  with  a  demand,  made  by  the  commanders  of  these 
vessels,  for  the  Aleutian  women  and  other  captives  taken  in  the  fort ;  and  coercive  measures 
were  finally  resorted  to,  and  hostilities  commenced,  by  these  "  foreign  adventurers,"  to 
obtain  the  release  of  Russian  subjects!  This  was  accomplished,  and  upwards  of  thirty 
individuals  were  received  on  board,  and  carried  in  one  of  the  vessels  to  the  Russian 
Settlement  at  Kudiak.  The  writer  was  at  that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  Sound,  and 
received  this  account  from  the  Sitka  Indians  and  from  the  officers  of  the  American  vessels, 
some  of  whom  arc  now  living  in  Boston.  But  had  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  been 
otherwise,  we  cannot  admit  that  any  transactions  in  Norfolk  Sound  would  support  the 
charge  of  "  exciting  revolt "  in  the  "  Russian  possessions ; "  for  the  whole  of  her  possessions 
there  are  limited  to  the  range  of  the  cannon-shot  of  her  fort.  The  whole  extent  of  coast 
from  latitude  58"  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  48°,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  powerful 
and  warlike  tribes,  perfectly  free  and  independent  of  Russian  authority.  Possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  nobler  traits  of  savage  character,  and  devotedly  attached  to  liberty,  they 
prize  personal  freedom  more  hi.;hly  than  life  itself. 

The  couiage  ond  constancy  of  the  Sitka  Indians,  when  attacked  by  the  Russians  in 
1804,  is  a  striking  instance  of  their  intrepidity  and  deep-rooted  love  of  independence,  and 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  to  secure  "  the  peaceable  possession  "  of  that  country  to 
Russia,  something  more  will  be  requisite  than  the  "Be  it  accordingly  "  of  her  Emperor,  or 
the  arguments  of  her  Envoy,     The  following  is  from  the  account  of  that  transaction  by 
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Lisianaky,  wlio  cuiiiinanclcd  the  "  Neva,"  a  Uu'iiiiaii  iiliij)  of  war,  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion : — 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  tlic  2fith  n  canoe,  with  llirtr  yoiini;  men  in  it,  came  aion^jsiilc  the 
\mcrican  «liii).*  Deinj?  informed  tliat  one  of  thi-HC  youths  was  the  son  of  our  ^reatest 
'lemy,  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  I  felt  to  have  liini  in  niy  power  ;  and  the  n.inient  the 
CuMoc  left  the  '  O'Cain  '  I  dispatched  a  jolly-hoat  in  pursuit  of  it ;  but  the  natives  .'owed  in 
lustily  that  they  outstripped  the  boat,  and  wlien  our  party  (ired  upon  tlieni  they  ii.trepidly 
returned  the  tire,  showing  us  thereby  with  what  sort  of  persons  we  slmuld  have  to  deal. 
Again,  "he  (the  Ainl<assailor)  was  then  sent  liaclc  witli  (he  same  answer  as  l)efore,  that  we 
required,  as  a  nceessary  preliminary  to  paeilii:vtiiin,  that  the  t^hiefs  themselves  sliould  eoruc 
to  us.  At  noon  we  saw  thirty  men  approaehint;,  all  having  (ire-arms.  They  stopped  when 
at  the  distanec  of  musket-slir)t  from  the  fort,  and  lonuneneed  their  parley,  which,  however, 
was  quickly  terminated,  us  tluij  would  nut  aijree  Id  a  jirnpoanl  iiiuile  hij  M.  linnni'jff  that  we 
should  be  permitted  to  keep  perpetnul  /'otsessioii  of  the  place  at  prftent  nrrnpU'd  by  un,  and  that 
two  renpeclable  persons  should  be  given  as  hostages.  On  the  eonclusion  of  this  interview  the 
•Bvages,  «  ho  were  sitting,  rose  up,  and  after  singing  out  three  several  times, '  Oo,  <  )i),  ()o  ! ' 
meaning  '  li^nd,  end,  end  1'  retired  in  military  order.  However,  they  were  given  to  unilerstand 
by  our  interpreters  that  we  should  instantly  move  our  ships  close  to  their  fort  (for  their 
Settlement  was  fortilicd  by  a  wooden  fence);  and  they  would  have  no  one  but  tbemsclves 
to  reproach  for  aisy  consequences  that  migiit  ensue. 

'•  On  the  1st  October  we  carried  this  menace  into  execution  by  forming  a  line  witii 
four  of  our  ships  hifire  the  Settlement.  1  then  ordered  n  white  flag  to  be  hoisted  on 
board  the  '  Neva,'  and  presently  we  saw  a  similar  one  on  the  fort  of  the  enemy.  From  this 
circumstance  I  was  not  without  hope  that  something  might  yet  occur  to  prevent  bloodshed; 
but  finding  no  advances  on  their  part  I  ordered  the  several  ships  to  lire  into  the  fort.  A 
launch  and  a  jolly-boat,  armed  with  a  4-pr.,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Arboosoff, 
were  then  sent  to  destroy  the  canoes  on  the  bemili,  some  of  which  were  of  sutficient 
burthen  to  carry  sixty  men  each,  and  to  set  fire  to  a  large  barn  not  far  from  the  shore, 
which  I  supposed  to  contain  stores.  Lieutenant  Arboosoff,  finding  he  could  do  but  little 
execution  from  the  boats,  landed,  and  taking  with  him  the  4.pr,,  advanced  towards  the  fort. 
M.  Haranotf,  who  was  then  on  board  the  '  Neva,'  seeing  this,  ordered  some  field-pieces  to 
be  landed,  and,  with  about  loO  men,  went  himself  on  shore  to  aid  the  Lieutenant.  The 
savages  kept  perfectly  quiet  till  dark,  except  that  now  and  then  a  in  -ket  was  fired  off. 
This  stillness  was  mistaken  by  M.  Haranoff,  and,  encouraged  by  it,  he  ordered  the  fort  to 
be  stormed,  a  proceeding,  however,  that  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  expedition,  for  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  pcreeiveil  our  people  close  to  their  walls,  they  collected  in  a  body,  and 
fired  upon  them  with  an  order  and  execution  that  surprised  us.  The  Aleutians  who, 
with  the  .lid  of  some  of  the  Company's  servants,  were  drawing  the  guns  along,  terrified  at 
so  unexpected  a  receptijn,  took  to  tlieir  heels,  while  the  commanders,  left  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  belonging  to  my  ship,  judged  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  endeavour  to  save 
the  guns.  The  natives,  seeing  this,  r;>shed  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  our  sailors  behaved 
so  gallantly  that,  thougli  almost  all  wounded,  they  brought  off  the  field-pieces  in  safety.  In 
this  affair,  out  of  my  own  ship  alone,  a  Lieutenant,  a  Master's  Mate,  a  Surgeon's  Mate,  a 
Quartermaster,  and  ten  sailors  of  the  sixteen  who  accompaiued  them,  were  wounded,  and 
two  killed  ;  ond  if  I  had  not  covered  this  unfortunate  retreat  with  my  cannon,  not  a  man 
would  probably  have  been  saved.  The  Russians  finally  prevailed,  by  the  .superiority  of 
their  artillery,  and  this  was  the  closing  scene, 

"  When  morning  came  I  observed  a  great  number  of  crows  novering  about  the  Settle- 
ment, I  sent  on  shore  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this.  Mid  the  messenger  returned  with  news 
that  the  natives  had  quitted  the  fort  during  the  night,  leaving  in  it  alive  only  twa  old 
women  and  a  little  boy.  It  appears  that,  judging  of  us  'oy  themselves,  they  imagined  that 
we  were  capable  of  the  same  perfidiousness  and  cruelty,  and  tluin  if  they  had  come  out 
openly  in  their  boats,  as  had  been  proposed,  we  should  have  fallen  on  them  in  reveni^o  for 
tlieir  past  behaviour.  Tliey  had,  therefore,  preferred  running  into  the  wood-^  leaving  many 
things  behind,  which,  from  their  haste,  they  had  been  unable  to  take  away. 

"  It  was  on  the  8th  that  the  fate  of  Sitka  Fort  was  decided.  After  everything  that 
could  be  of  use  was  removed  out  of  it.  it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Upon  my  entering  it 
before  it  was  set  on  lire,  what  anguish  did  I  feel  when  I  saw,  like  a  second  massacre  of 
innocents,  numbers  of  young  children  lying  together  murdered,  lest  their  cries,  if  they  had 
been  borne  away  with  their  cruel  parents,  should  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  retreat  to 
which  they  were  flying.  O,  man,  man !  of  what  cruelties  is  not  thy  nature,  civilized  or 
uncivilized,  capable  ?" 

Whether  M.  Lisianaky  means  this  exclamation  for  the  invaders  or  their  victims  does 
not  appear. 

Lisiansky  adds,  "  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  information  we  obtained,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  their  flight  was  the  want  of  powder  and  ball ;  and  that  if  these  had  not  failed 
them,  they  would  have  defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity."  Such  we  know  to  have 
been  the  fact,  and  but  for  this  they  would,  with  a  heroism  worthy  a  better  fate,  have 
perished  in  defending  their  invaded  rights. 

The  writer  was  at  that  time  near  the  scene  of  these  transactions,  and  received  from  the 
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Indians  dnily  nccoimts  of  pnssinf^  events.  Tliey  were  in  substance  much  the  same  as  tliose 
given  l)y  I.isiaiisky,  with  this  addition,  tliat  hnvin-;  so  often  experienced  the  perfidy  and 
cruelty  of  the  llussians,  they  placed  no  confidence  in  any  promises  made  by  them,  and  well 
knew  that  slanry  must  follow  suhmission.  Finding  themselves  without  means  of  (iefence, 
they  determined  to  abandon  their  country,  retreat  into  the  interior,  and  thus  preserve  tlicir 
independence  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  possessions.  Those  who  were  too  old  or  tao  young 
to  support  the  fatigues  and  suflorings  of  the  contemplated  journey  were  dispatched  on  the 
spot,  "  and,"  added  the  Chief  who  gave  tl  is  account,  ''their  innucent  blood  be  on  f/ie  heads 
of  those  u/io  eiviseil  the  deed."  Wc  shall  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  the  following 
anecdote  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  cliaraetcr  of  these  people. 

In  the  summer  of  1801  several  tribes  collected  at  '•  Nass,"  where  a  sort  of  fair  is 
annually  held.  At  this  time  an  affray  took  place  between  individuals  of  the  Cockalane 
tribe,  who  reside  on  the  main,  near  the  enl  ranee  of  Oljservatory  Iidet,  and  of  the 
Skettagects  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  opposite  shores  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  in  which 
Cockalane,  the  great  Chief  of  his  nation,  was  unfortunately  killed.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  season  prevented  all  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  of  the  main  and  those  of  the  islands,  the  writer  visited  Skettageets,  Inquiry  being 
made  by  the  Chiefs  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Cockalane  tribe,  they  were  told  that 
early  in  the  spring  the  friends  of  the  deceased  Chief  were  determined  to  attack  them  with  an 
irresistihle  force,  and  destroy  the  whole  Skettageets  nation.  Klsvvorsh,  a  distinguished 
young  Chief,  heard  this  account  with  great  calmne>  .  and  expressed  doubts  of  the  ability  of 
their  enemies  to  execute  I  licsc  threats.  Being  assured  that  they  were  highly  exasperated, 
and  resolved  on  vengeance,  he  replied,  with  a  countenance  and  manner  that  expressed  his 
feelings  more  forcibly  than  language,  "  It  is  well,  let  them  come — let  them  attack — let  them 
destroy  us — it  is  well — we  arc  but  passing  clouds,"  and  added,  pointing  to  the  sun,  "  Where 
is  the  man,  like  yonder  sun,  who  never  dies  ?"* 

Let  us  not  be  suspected  of  representing  these  people  in  too  tavouruble  a  light.  They 
share,  of  course,  the  passions  and  vices  thr.t  usually  |)rcvail  in  the  savage  state.  Implacable 
hatred  and  thirst  for  revenue,  engendered  by  real  or  supposed  injuries,  too  often  excite  them 
to  deeds  at  which  humanity  shudders.  \Vc  have  known  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners 
instances  of  unprovoked  outrage  and  violence.  But  we  liave  more  frequently  met  with 
ex  parte  accounts  of  iheir  treachery  and  ferocity  whero  circumstances  have  been  known 
to  us  that  gave  a  very  different  colouring  to  their  conduct.  They  are  a  people  more 
"  sinned  against  "  than  "  sinning."  We  should  rejoice  if  the  dai-k  shades  of  their  character 
couhl  be  dis|)clled  by  the  mild  influence  of  Christianity,  without  endangering  that  indepen- 
dence which  is  the  ground-work  of  every  virtue  they  possess;  but  our  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  IVelings  give  us  little  hope  of  its  accomplislinicnt,  and  our  fears  that  any  change 
encouraging  white  people  to  settle  among  them  would  lead  to  tlicir  destruction  leave  us  no 
wish  that  it  should  be  attempted. 

The  march  of  civilization  seems  the  signal  for  their  disappearance,  and  there  is  some- 
thing mournful  in  the  rellection  that  -it  no  distant  ])eriod  this  race  of  nien,  which 
physiologists  reckon  as  one  of  the  distinct  varieties  of  mankind,  will  exist  only  in  the  pages 
of  history. 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  beyond  reasonable  bounds,  or  we  should  have 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  loiter  of  Mr.  I'revost  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  respecting  the 
Columbia  liiver.  Vr'e  do  not  subscriho  to  all  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman,  and  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  he  received  in  relation  to  some  facts  he  has  stated.  But  as 
we  cannot  go  into  the  subject  at  large,  we  shall  oidy  notice  an  unimportant  error  in  relation 
to  the  language,  which,  lie  savs,  '•  hears  a  strong  analogy  with  thiit  of  Nootka."  This 
mistake  (if  it  be  one)  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  known  that  the  natives  of 
Columbia  River  have  frequent  intercourse  with  tlie  Indians  of  (Jlassctt,  who  speak  the 
Nootko  language,  and  that  llic  first  "foreign  adventurers"  who  visited  the  river  had 
previously  acquired  a  knowhnlge  of  that  language.  It  was  natural  that  their  intercourse 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  language  of  which  both  had  some  knowledge,  ond  this  has  been 
the  case  to  a  certain  extent  ever  since.  A  comparison  of  the  following  numerals  in  the 
Nootka  language  and  in  that  spoken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  will  show  an  essential 
difference : — 


KngtiKh. 

One. 

Tirn. 

Throe. 

Four. 

Five. 

Sii. 

Silvan. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 


Nattk: 

Rbwuc. 

Alhlnr. 

CutEiar. 

Mon. 

Bnrhnr. 

NoOpoo. 

Athliirpoo. 

Atlil:iri)uelth. 

TnawoctiueUh. 

Ueioo. 


CheeHook.\ 

E.-t. 

Moi(. 

Cliilip. 

Lut't. 

Qiiunim. 

Tiicjtum. 

Slnainixt. 

i<tuatke8n. 

Quiefitu. 

Tultli'lum. 


'  KedtUnna  Ke&Aet,  Un6  rootcanung,  conio  howeeno  cardie." 
t  Mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THK  "HISTORICAL  REYIRW  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF 
THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  COMPANY,  AND  THEIR  I'ROCEEDINfiS  UP 
TO  THE  riiESENT  TIME"  (IN  RUSSIAN),  UY  P.  TIKIIMENIEFF, 
ST.  TETEliSBURGH,  18G1,  PART  I,  CHAPTER  VIII,  Paces  257-2G1. 


(Tran.slation.) 

THE  boundaries  of  tlie  Russian  possessions  on  the  nortii-virest  coast  of  America, 
defined  in  the  Charter  renewed  to  the  Company  by  the  Emperor  in  1821,  wcr.!  somewhat 
altered  in  consequence  of  disputes  which  arose  with  the  United  Slates  of  .\menca  and 
witli  England.  In  the  Conventions  concluded  by  Russia  witli  tlie  United  States'  Govern- 
ment on  the  utii  (17th)  April,  1824,  and  with  England  on  the  Ifith  (28th)  February,  1825, 
it  waa  stipulated  that  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  south  should  extend 
from  the  southern  limit  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  (54°  40'  north  latitude),  and  between 
131°  and  133"  west  lonj^titude  from  Greenwich  to  the  north  along  the  Portland  Channel  to 
that  point  of  land  which  touches  the  56tli  parallel  of  latitude.  By  the  former  of  these 
Conventions  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  given  the  right,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Colony,  and  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast. 

This  latter  provision  provoked  from  the  Company  a  complaint  that  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor  had  been  infringed  in  a  maimer  v/hich  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colony,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  Company. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Olhce,  Admiral  Mordvinoff,  a  shareholder  of  the 
Company,  spoke  very  strongly  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Company,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  tlie  fact  that  certain  pnrts  of  the  Convention  were  not  at  all  clear,  and  might  give 
rise  to  many  disputes.  The  Foro';7n  Ollice  replied  that  our  (jovernnic.it  had  two  very 
good  reasons  for  granting  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  ri^ht  to  trade  and  fish 
in  the  waters  of  the  Colony  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  namely,  first,  because  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  asked,  not  witli.;'it  reason,  for  something  in  return  for 
the  great  advantages  conceded  to  Russia  by  the  other  purls  of  the  Convention,  in  particular 
by  Article  V ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because,  as  the  Coii:[  ::w  had  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  continuing  the  trading  arid  iisliing  in  the  waters  of 
the  Colony,  which  they  had  carried  on  for  many  years,  it  would  be  much  better  that  the 
Company  should  give  their  formal  consent  to  such  trading  and  fishing  tluin  tliat  il'ey 
should  see  their  prohibition  disregarded,  and  trade  and  fishing  continue  as  before,  as  if  by 
a  natural  and  indefeasible  right.  IJesidcs,  a  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  the  foii^ial 
grant  of  this  privdege  for  a  certain  pc;i;.d,  because,  in  return,  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment would  be  ready  to  admit  formally  th.it,  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period,  the 
Company  wjuld  hav  •  i\  perfect  r  ght  to  prohibit  trading  and  fishing  1)y  Americans  in  the 
watorb  uf  the  Colony,  and  punish  those  who  disregarded  the  prohibition. 

As  the  (,'onvent;  i  had  not  yi:t  been  ratified,  the  Emperor,  on  the  representation  of 
the  Company  that  they  nouLI  be  injured  by  that  ]iart  of  the  Convention  to  which  we 
have  referred,  or  leicd  ir.quiry  to  be  made  into  the  matter  by  a  Special  Commission.  In 
the  Protocol  of  the  Commissio.i,  which  was  ap|)rovod  by  the  Emperor,  it  was  declared, 
inter  alia,  that  the  provision  of  the  Convention  granting  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  lisii  ia  the  waters  of  the  vJolony,  and  to  trade  with  the  inli:.'oiu'nts  of 
the  coast,  must  not  be  understood  as  giving  them  a  rii;ht  to  apjjroach  the  coast  of  Eustfrn 
Siberia,  and  the  Aleutian  and  Kurilc  lalaiuls,  which  had  long  been  recognized  by  the 
other  Powers  as  being  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  Russia,  and  that  that  provision 
only  applied  to  the  disputed  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  between  54"  40' 
and  sr". 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  Head  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Commis- 
si'Mi  were  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  t!ie  Company,  and  to 
cbviatc  the  possibility  of  the  Convention  being  wrongly  interpreted,  the  Russian  Minister 
to  the  United  States  should  be  instructed  to  make  a  formal  explanatory  declaration  on 
the  occasion  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratific:  tions  of  the  Cimvention.  The  Minister  reported 
that  he  did  not  see  liis  way  t'>  carrying  out  these  instructions,  and  that  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  explain  the  provision  in  q'lestion  to  the  Washington  Cabinet  was  by  a 
verbal  note ;  lie  added  that  a  formal  declaration  might  give  rise  to  serious  disputes,  prevent 
the  ratification  of  the  (Jonvention,  and  produce  an  elfect  wliich  was  not  intended,  by 
arousing  suspicions  which  would  otherwise  never  be  entertained.  The  Convention  was 
accordingly  ratified. 

[At  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  period  thv  Amrrican  Government  asked  for  a  renewal 
of  the  priv'lcges ;  the  Russian  (Jovernmcnt  refused,  stating  that  such  a  renewal  wouid 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian-American  Company.  The  American  Government 
then  inquired  what  ste|)s  the  Russian  Oovermnent  proposed  to  take,  and  were  informed 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Russian  Colonies  had  been  instructed  to  prevent  American 
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vessels  from  visiting  the  inland  seas,  gulfs,  harbours,  and  bays  to  the  norlh  of  fi4°  40'  north 
latitude.]* 


EXTRACTS  FltOM  THE  "  HISTOIJICAL  KEVIEW  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF 
TTIE  KUSSIAN-AMElilCAX  COMPANY,  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS  UP 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TDtE "  (IN  RU.SSIAN),  BY  P.  TIKHMENIEFF, 
ST.  PETERSP.UROH,  186;^,  PART  II,  Pages  130-139. 

(Translation.) 

In  1842  Etolin,  Governor  of  the  Colony,  informed  the  Company  that  in  the 
course  of  lus  tour  of  inspection  he  had  come  across  sevrral  American  ships.  Although 
circumstances  liad  prevented  his  communicating  with  them  at  the  time,  he  had  reason 
to  believe  tlir.t  tliey  were  whalers.  In  corroboration  of  this  lie  stated  that  for  some 
time  he  had  been  constantly  reccivinsi  reports  from  various  parts  of  tlie  Colony  of  the 
appearance  of  American  whalers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbours  and  shores  of  ths 
Colony.  ' 

Amongst  these  reports  the  most  noteworthy  was  that  of  C.nptain  KadnikofT,  the 
commander  of  the  Company's  ship  "Nasliednik  Alexander,"  who  stated  that,  on  a  voyage- 
from  Sitka  to  Okhotsk,  he  had  hailel  a  whaler  flying  the  American  flag.  The  master 
informed  him  that  he  liad  come  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  company  with  thirty  other 
ships  to  wliale  on  both  sides  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  and  the 
eastern  islands  of  the  Aleutian  gro  'p  belonging  to  that  peninsula,  and  tliat  as  many  a& 
200  whalers  were  coming  from  the  tnited  States  tlie  same  year.  Captain  Kadnikoii' also 
ascertained  from  the  master  that  in  1841  he  had  whaled  in  tlie  same  waters  in  company 
with  lifty  other  ships,  and  that  his  ship  secured  thirteen  whales,  from  which  l,(iOO  barrels 
of  oil  were  obtained. 

The  Company  addressed  an  energetic  representation  to  the  Foreign  Office,  calling 
upim  the  Government  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Colony 
in  contravention  of  the  Convention.  Tlie  Foreign  OlHcc  replied  :t  "  The  ckim  to  a  mare 
clmisum,  if  we  wished  to  advance  such  a  claim  in  respect  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  could  not  be  tJuorctically  justified.  Under  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of 
1824  hetwcen  Russia  and  (he  United  States,  which  is  still  in  force,  American  citizens  have 
a  right  to  fish  in  all  part;  of  llic  Pacific  Ocean.  But  under  Article  IV  of  the  same  Conven- 
tion,  the  ten  years'  period  i.ientioncd  in  that  Article  liaving  expired,  we  have  power  to 
forbid  American  vcsse!.-.  to  i  isit  inland  seas,  gulfs,  harliours,  and  bays  for  the  purposes  of 
fishing  and  trading  with  ;!io  natives.  That  is  the  limit  of  our  rights, and  wc  have  no  power 
to  prevent  Americr.n  s!.  ,•    Irom  taking  whales  in  the  open  sea." 

Of  conr.sc  th'.-  dri-ion,  wliicli  made  it  impossible  for  the  Company  to  restra'n  in  any 
way  the  licence  i  i  ;  whalers,  gave  the  latter  an  excuse  for  continuing  to  act  exactly  as 
they  chose  v.itliii  he  limits  of  the  Colony,  From  184.1  to  1850  there  were  constant 
comiilaints  by  1h-  Comjiany  of  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  whalers.  They  were  not 
content  with  landing  on  the  Aloiitian  and  ICurile  Islands,  cutting  wood  Avhcrcvcr  t'ley 
chose,  boiling  blubber  on  the  shore,  and  thereby  inflicting  real  damage  on  the  fur  industry 
(especially  in  the  case  of  the  otter,  for  the  least  smoke  is  sufficient  to  drive  it  from  the 
coast) ;  they  went  still  further  in  their  arbitrary  jiroccedings.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
they  destroyed  lints  belonging  to  the  natives  or  to  the  Company,  and  on  receiving  notice  of 
the  Regulations  and  Circulars  in  force  prohibiting  whaling  oil'  the  shores  of  the  Colony, 
they  replied  with  threats  or  coiitcniptuous  language.  The  whalers  asserted  that  the  sea  in 
all  latitudes  and  longitudes  was  the  cotnmon  property  of  all  ;  besides,  they  said,  they  had  a 
right  to  exercise  their  industry  under  their  national  flag.  Traflic  in  furs  was  openly  carried 
on  between  the  natives  and  the  American  captains,  and  when  the  Colonial  authorities  made 
some  whalers  leave  NovoarUhangelsk  on  that  account,  they  quietly  continued  tlie  traflic  in 
the  Buy  of  Silka,  and  disregarded  all  protests.  The  following  case  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed:  In  1847  one  of  the  whalers  came  to  Bchriiig  Is'aiid,  and  on  the  captt'in  being 
told  that  he  must  not  tvaftie  in  seal-skins|  on  a  neighbouring  small  islai  d,  he  ordered  the 
overseer  of  the  island  to  be  turned  oft'  his  ship,  and  immediately  went  on  shore  with  his 
men,  with  the  evident  intention  of  disrcf^arding  the  prohibition. 

It  was  only  when  active  steps  were  taken  to  resist  them  (hat  the  whalers  left,  but 
before  going  they  cut  doni;  a  plantation  which  had  been  grown  with  great  t.  ;uble,  the 
island  being  without  other  trees  or  slirubs.  Few  of  the  districts  of  the  Colony  escaped  the 
visits  of  tlie  whalers,  which  were  ,  i\ where  accompanied  by  act  '  violence  oi  their 
part. 

AVhcnevcr  complaii  ,8  of  such  acts  reached  the  Company,  thev  '  lok  !<1I  the  .-tcps  in 
their  power  to  protect  the  country  under  their  administration ;  but  all  the'iT  efti  ■•■  >•  1  to 
no  satisfactory  result.     In  184.3,  almost  immediately  after  the  first     rotc;t  of  ('n   i/OUij  my, 

•  Tlie  pnBdogcs  in  Iirnclittg  are  nbBtrnt'ts  of  llw  ItiiBsian  tfxt, 

t  Letter  from  tlie  Drpnrtment  of  ManuflcturcB  and  Internnl  Traile,  December  14,  1842   No,  5101.     Dielo  Arkh. 
Xom.  1842  iido,  No.  14,  tir.  7. 

X  Tbt  lluuian  word  ia  "  sivuttb,"  fur  vliich  ilie  equivalent  given  in  Ibe  dictionary  it  "otary,"  "ki.Uou." 
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the  Colonial  authorities  were  alarmed  at  tlie  lorge  number  of  whsilers  engngod  rnmid  the 
shores  of  Kadiak,  as  the  Company's  fur  trade  was  certain  to  suiter  from  tlieir  presence. 
M.  Etolin  accordingly  resolved  once  more  to  nsk  the  Company  to  furnisli  lui.i  with  more 
definite  instructions  in  regard  to  the  whalers,  i.e.,  to  define  tlie  riglits  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Colony  with  reference  to  those  captains  who,  in  spite  of  tlic  proliiliition,  ".liould  tnter 
the  bays,  harbours,  and  gulfs  of  the  Russian  possessions,  or  land  on  the  i.slamls.  While 
awaiting  a  decision  in  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  arm  one  of  the  ships  of  the  coloniid  flotilla 
to  act  as  a  cruizer  in  the  waters  most  infested  by  the  foreign  vcsscla.  Tlie  'luizer  was 
ordered  to  avoid  most  carefully  anytliing  wliicli  might  give  rise  to  a  conflict,  and  to  confine 
herself  strictly  to  observing  the  whalers.  She  was  on  no  account  to  resort  to  force  unless 
it  became  necessary  to  resist  an  attack.  Apart  from  this  measure,  M.  Etolin  suggested  the 
expediency  of  obtaining  the  |)crmission  of  the  Government  (or  the  colonial  cruizer  to  fly 
the  flag  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  as  thrt  flag  would,  iii  certain  eventualities,  inspire  more 
respect.  Finally,  he  considered  that  the  claim  of  foreigners  to  take  wliales  in  Russian 
waters  ought  certainly  to  be  limited  by  a  line  drawn  at  a  distance  of  at  least  3  leagues,  or 
9  Italian  miles,  from  the  shores  of  the  Colony.  As  an  example  of  the  justice  of  fixing  such 
a  limit,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  therefrom,  he  adduced  New  Holland  and  other 
British  pos.se3sions,  where  no  whaler  would  dare  to  take  whales  within  the  3-league  limit. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Company  were  not  attended 
with  more  success  than  those  previously  made.  Although  the  Foreign  Office,  at  the 
request  of  the  Company,  informed  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  establish- 
ment of  cruizcrs  in  tlie  Russian  Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  observation 
of  the  Convention  of  1824  by  foreign  ships,  no  decision  was  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the 
fixing  of  a  limit  for  whaling,  or  with  reference  to  the  proposal  that  the  Company's  cruizer 
should  fly  the  flag  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  On  the  other  hard,  the  Government  took 
occasion  to  impress  upon  the  Company  the  importance  of  great  caution  being  observed  by 
tlie  colonial  cruizeis  in  all  that  concerned  foreign  ships. 

The  exact  words  of  the  letter  from  the  Foreign  Oftice  are  as  follows  :  "The  fixing  of 
a  line  at  sea  within  which  foreign  vessels  should  be  prohibited  from  whaling  ott"  our  shores 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  of  1824,  and  would  be 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  our  Convention  of  1825  with  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure,  witiiout  preliminary  negotiation  and  arrangement  with  the 
other  I'owers,  might  lead  to  protests,  since  no  clear  and  uniform  agreement  has  yet  been 
arrived  at  among  nations  in  regard  to  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  at  sea." 

In  1847  a  representation  from  Governor  Tebenkotf  in  regard  to  new  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  whalers  gave  rise  to  further  correspondence.  Some  time  before,  in  .lune 
184(1,  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia  had  expressed  his  opinion  that,  in  order  to 
limit  the  whaling  operations  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  fair  to  forbid  them  to  come  within 
40  Italian  miles  of  our  shores,  the  ports  of  Petropavlovsk  and  Okhotsk  to  be  excluded,  and 
a  payment  of  1(K)  silver  roubles  to  be  demanded  at  tho.so  ports  from  every  vessel  for  the 
right  of  whaling.  He  reconnnended  that  a  ship  of  war  should  i)0  employed  as  a  cruizer  to 
watch  foreign  vessels.  The  Foreign  Office  expressly  stated  as  follows  in  reply :  "  We  have 
no  right  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  that  part  of  the  great  ocean  which  separates  the 
eastern  shore  of  Siberia  from  the  norlh-westcrn  shore  of  America,  or  to  make  the  ])ayment 
of  a  sum  of  money  a  condition  to  allowing  them  to  take  v.'hales."  Tlic  Foreign  Office 
were  of  opinioTi  that  the  fixing  of  the  lino  referred  to  above  would  reopen  the  discussions 
formerly  carried  on  between  England  and  France  on  the  subject.  The  limit  of  a  cannon* 
li'it,  that  is  about  3  Italian  miles,  would  alone  give  rise  to  no  dispute.  The  Foreign 
Jtiicc  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  no  I'ower  li.^d  yet  succeeded  in  limiting  the  freedom  of 
tishing  in  open  seas,  and  that  such  pretensions  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  other 
Powers.  Tlicy  were  confident  that  the  fitting  out  of  colonial  cruizcrs  would  put  an  end 
to  all  dilficnltics  ;  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this  measure. 

(Soon  after  this  the  whalers  began  to  turn  their  chief  attention  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,] 

In  IHJO  the  corvette  "Olivutsa,"  of  the  Russian  navy,  was  sent  by  the  Government  to 
cruize  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  Company  were  invited  to  offer  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  cruizcrs. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  their  suggestions :  "  In  order  to  prevent  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  wliales  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  it  is  most  desirable  that  an 
armed  cruizer  should  always  be  stationed  at  the  Shantar  Islands  to  keep  away  foreign 
whalers,  at  all  events  until  such  time  as  it  is  found  possible  altogether  to  prohibit  whalir.g 
by  foreign  sliips  in  that  sea."  (I'Jlh  November,  1833,  No.  970;  Dielo  Arkh.  Kom. 
1842  god.i.  No.  14,  str.  1X1.) 

Some  time  before  the  Comjiany  bad  written  to  the  Foreign  Office  (22nd  March,  18.03, 
No.  308,  the  .'^ame  Dielo,  p.  l(i;)) :  "  If  it  is  found  impractiealdc  entirely  to  prohibit  for  a 
time  fishing  by  foreigners  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  as  an  inland  sea,  would  it  not,  at  any 
rate,  he  possible  oHicially  to  proliibit  whalers  from  coming  close  to  our  shores  and  whaling 
in  the  bays  and  among  the  islands,  detaching  one  of  the  cruizcrs  of  the  Kamtchatka  flotilla 
for  this  service  V 

The  instructions  to  cruizcrs  were  approved  on  the  9th  December,  18,")3.  The  cruizcrs 
were  to  eec  that  no  whalers  entered  the  bays  or  gulfs,  or  came  within  .i  Italian  miles  of 
our  shores,  that  is,  the  shores  of  Russian  America  (uotth  of  .li"  41'),  the  Peninsula  of 
Kamtchatka,  Silicria,  tlic  Kadjak  Archipelago,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Pribyloff  and 
Commander  Islands,  and  the  others  in  Kehring  Sea,  the  Kuriles,  Sakhalin,  the  Shantar 
(607J  M 


Islands,  and  tlie  others  in  tlie  Son  of  Olthotsk  to  the  north  of  46°  30'  north.  The  cruizew 
were  instructed  constantly  to  keep  in  view  tlint  "  our  Government  not  only  does  not  wish 
to  jirohibit  or  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  whaling  by  foreigners  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  allows  foreigners  to  take  whales  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  which,  as  stated 
in  these  instructions,  is,  from  its  geograp'.iical po»Mon,  a  liujsian  inland  sea."* 


EXTEACTS  FROM  THE  "HISTORICAL  REA'IEW  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF 
THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  COMPANY,  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS  UP 
TO     THE     PRESENT     TIME"    (IN     RUSSIAN),    BY    P.     TIKHMENIEFF. 

'       ST.  PETFTICTIURGH,  1863,  PART  I,  Pages  2.52,  250. 


(Translation.)    '   ' 

According  to  n 
natives  under  the  aar 
follows  :— 


from   the   Colony  the  number  of  Russians,  half-breeds,  and 
titition  of  the  Company  Arns,  on   the   1st  January,  1819,  as 


LoctUtf. 

Russians. 

Half-breeds. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Nonrkhangelak      ,.              ..             ,. 

198 

1 

93 

Ill 

Ksdiftk  and  neighbouring  iaiandi 

73 

39 

Ukamok  Iihnd       . . 

2 

Katmai  Factory      .. 

4 

Sntkliom  Factory    ., 

3 

1 

Fort  Voakrescnaky . . 

2 

„     Constantino    .•              . 

17 

„     Nicholas 

11 

„     Alexander       . .  ^ 

11 

Ross  Settlement      , . 

27 

Seal  Islands            ,. 

27 

Nuhagak 

3 

2 

Total 

• 

• 

. 

378 

13 

133 

111 

Natives. 


LocaUty. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

AtKadiak       .. 

At  NoTarkhangeUk  (AleuU) 

AliaksinUi       , . 

Tshugatsh        ..             •• 

Kenaltsi 

UgalenUi 

Miednovtsi 

On  the  Foi  (Lisy)  Islands 

On  tba  Heal  Islands  (Aleuts) 

'.    • 

1,483 
285 
402 
172 
723 
SI 
294 
464 
138 

1,709 
61 
467 
188 
748 
66 
273 
iM 
191 

3,292 
346 
869 
360 

1,471 
117 
667 

1,023 
379 

ToteU      ,. 

•                         • 

• 

4,062 

4,322 

8,384 

■  These  words  an  in  Italtw  in  th«  original 
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No.  6. 

SPEECH  BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES  SUMNEE,  OF  IIASSACHUSETTS,  OX  THE 
CESSION  OF  RUSSIAN  AMERICA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  18G7. 
H.  R.  EX.  DOC.  177,  40tii  CONGRESS,  2nd  SESSION,  Pages  124-189. 

Mr.  President, 

YOU  liave  just  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Treaty  by  whicli  Russia  cedes  to  the 
United  States  all  her  possessions  on  the  North  American  Continent  in  consideration 
of  7,200,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  On  the  one  side  is  the  cession  of  a 
vast  country  with  its  jurisdiction  and  its  resources  of  all  kinds,  on  tlie  other  side  is  the 
purchase- money.     Such  is  this  transaction  on  its  face. 

Boundarin  and  Configuration. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  its  character  I  am  glad  to  begin  with  what  is  clear  and 
beyond  question.  I  refer  to  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Treaty.  Commencing  at  the 
parallel  of  54°  40'  north  latitude,  so  famous  in  our  history,  the  line  ascends  Portland 
Channel  to  the  mountains,  which  it  follows  on  their  summits  to  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  141"'  west  lo?igitude,  which  line  it  ascends  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  or,  if  you  please, 
to  the  North  Pole.  This  is  the  eastern  boundary,  separating  this  region  from  the  British 
possessions,  and  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1825, 
establishing  the  relations  between  these  two  Powers  on  this  continent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  boundary  is  old  ;  the  rest  is  new.  Starting  from  tlie  Frozen  Ocean,  the  western 
boundary  descends  Behring  Straits,  midway  between  the  two  islands  of  Krusenstern  and 
Ratmanov,  to  the  parallel  of  65^  30',  just  below  where  the  Continents  of  America  and  Asia 
approach  each  other  the  nearest ;  and  from  this  point  it  proceeds  in  a  course  neai-ly 
south-west  through  Behring  Straits,  midway  between  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Cape 
Chonkotski,  to  the  meridian  of  1/2°  west  longitude,  and  thence,  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  tr.ivcrsing  Behring  Sci,  midway  between  the  Island  of  Atlou  on  the  east,  and 
Copper  Island  on  the  west,  to  the  meridian  of  19.3°  west  longitude,  leaving  the  prolonged 
group  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  possessions  now  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and 
making  the  western  boundary  of  our  country  the  dividing  line  which  separates  Asia  from 
America. 

Look  at  the  map  and  see  the  configuration  of  this  extensive  region,  whose  estim.ited 
area  is  more  than  570,(X)()  square  miles.  I  speak  by  the  authority  of  our  own  Coast 
Survey.  Including  the  Sitlian  Archipelago  at  tlie  south,  it  takes  a  margin  of  the  main- 
land, fronting  on  the  ocean  30  miles  broad  and  .300  miles  long,  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  continent,  when  it  turns  with  an  elbow  to  the  west,  and  then  along 
Behring  Straits  northerly,  when  it  rounds  to  the  east  along  tlie  Frozen  Ocean.  Here  are 
upwards  of  4,000  statute  miles  of  coast,  indented  by  capacious  bays  and  commodious 
harbours  without  number,  embracing  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world,  50  miles  in  breadth  and  .300  miles  in  lenstli ;  piled  with  mountains,  many 
volcanic,  and  some  still  smoking;  penetrated  by  navigable  rivers,  one  of  which  is  among 
the  largest  of  the  world  ;  studded  with  islands  which  stand  like  sentinels  on  the  coast,  and 
flanked  by  that  narrow  Aleutian  range  which,  starting  from  Alaska,  stretches  far  away  to 
to  Japan,  as  if  America  were  extending  a  friendly  hand  to  Asia.  This  is  the  most  general 
aspect.  There  are  details  specially  disclosing  maritime  advantages  and  approaches  to  the 
sea,  wliicfi  properly  belong  to  this  preliminary  sketch.  According  to  accurate  estimates 
the  coast-line,  including  bays  mid  islands,  is  not  less  than  11,2/0  miles.  In  the  .\leutian 
range,  besides  innumerable  islets  and  rocks,  there  are  not  less  than  fifty-five  islands 
exceeding  3  miles  in  lenp;tli ;  there  are  seven  exceeding  40  miles,  with  Ouiiiniak,  which  is 
the  largest,  exceeding  73  miles.  In  our  part  of  Behring  Sea  there  are  five  considerable 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  St.  Lawrence,  being  more  than  90  miles  long.  Add  to  all 
these  the  group  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  including  tiie  Shumagins  and  the 
magnificent  Island  of  Kodiak,  and  then  the  Sitkan  group,  being  archipelago  added  to 
archipelago,  and  the  whole  together  constituting  the  geographical  complement  to  the  West 
Indies,  so  that  the  north-west  of  the  contingent  answers  archipelago  for  archipelago  to  the 
louth-caat 


Ditcovery  of  Exuiian  America  by  Behring,  under  instructions  from  Peter  the  Great. 

The  title  of  Russia  to  all  these  possessions  is  derived  from  prior  discovery,  which  is 
the  admitted  title  by  which  all  European  Powers  have  held  in  North  and  Soutii  America, 
unless  we  except  what  England  acquired  by  conquest  from  France,  but  here  the  title 
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of  Finiice  was  licrived  from  priuv  lUsrovcry.  llussin,  sliut  up  in  a  distant  intcricir,  and 
struggling  with  liarbnrism,  was  scarcely  known  to  the  other  Powers  at  the  time  tliey  were 
lifting  their  flaj:s  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  a  later  diiy  the  same  powerf'.''  ^ciiius 
which  made  lier  known  as  an  Empire  set  in  motion  tlic  enterprise  hy  wliich  tliese 
posses<^ions  were  opened  to  her  dominion.  Peter  fl\c  Great,  himself  a  ship-hnilder  and  a 
reformer,  who  had  worked  in  the  shin  yards  of  l''.np;land  and  Holland,  was  curimis  to  know 
if  Asia  and  America  were  separated  by  the  sea,  nr  if  they  constituted  one  undivided  body 
with  dill'erer.l  names,  like  Europe  and  Asia.  'I'o  obtain  tliis  information  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  the  following  instructions,  and  ordered  his  Cliicf  Admiral  to  sen  them  carried 
into  execution : — 

"  One  or  two  boats  with  decks  to  be  built  at  Kamtsohatka,  or  at  any  other  convenient 
place,  with  which  inquiry  sh(ndd  be  made  in  relation  to  the  northerly  coasts,  to  see 
whether  they  were  not  contii;uous  with  America,  since  their  end  was  not  known  ;  and  this 
done,  thev  should  sec  whctiier  thev  rould  not  somewhere  fmd  a  harhour  belonging  to 
Europeans  or  an  European  ship.  I'hey  should  liki'wisc  set  apart  some  men  who  should 
inquire  after  the  name  and  situation  of  the  coasts  disovercd.  Of  all  this  an  e.\act  journal 
should  he  kept,  with  which  they  should  return  to  St.  Petersburgh." — (Mailer's  "Voyages 
from  Asia  to  America,"  by  JeilVeys,  p.  45.) 


The  Czar  died  in  the  winter  of  172,'),  but  the  Empress  Catharine,  faithful  to  the 
desires  of  her  hu.sband,  did  not  allow  this  work  to  be  neglected.  Vitus  liehring,  a  Dane  by 
birth,  and  a  n.ivigatm'  of  some  experience,  was  made  Commander.  The  place  of  em- 
barkation was  on  the  other  .side  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Taking  with  him  oflicers  and 
ship-builders,  the  navigator  left  St.  I'elcrshurgh  by  land  on  the  5th  February,  I'ST),  and 
conmicnccd  the  i)rcliminary  journey  across  Siberia,  Northern  Asia,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
to  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  which  tliey  reached  after  infinite  hardships  and  delays, 
sometimes  with  dogs  for  horses,  and  sometimes  supporting  life  hy  eating  leather  bags, 
straps,  and  shoes.  More  than  three  years  were  passed  in  this  toil:5ome  and  perilous  journey 
to  the  place  of  embarkation.  .\t  last,  on  the  20th  July,  1728,  the  party  was  able  to  set  sail 
in  a  small  vessel  railed  the  '•  (Jabriel,"  and  described  as  "like  the  packet-boals  used  in  the 
Baltic.''  Steering  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  Behring  passed  a  large  island,  winch  he 
called  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  saint  on  whose  day  it  was  seen.  This  island,  wliich  is 
included  in  the  present  cession,  may  be  considevcd  as  the  first  point  in  Russian  discovery, 
as  it  is  also  the  first  outpost  of  the  Xortli  American  Continent.  Continuing  northward, 
and  hugging  the  .\.>^iatic  -"ust,  B..'hring  turned  back  only  when  he  thought  he  had  reached 
the  nortli-castcrn  extremity  of  Asia,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  two  continents  were 
separated  from  c.ieli  other,     lie  did  not  penetrate  further  nortli  liian  G7'  .30'. 

In  his  voyage  Bchring  was  struck  hy  the  absence  ( f  such  great  and  high  waves  as  in 
other  places  are  common  to  the  ojien  sea,  and  he  observed  fir  trees  swimming  in  the  water, 
although  they  were  unknown  on  the  Asiatic  const,  lielations  of  inhaldtants,  in  harmony 
witli  these  indications,  pointed  to  "  a  country  at  no  great  distance  toward  the  east."  His 
work  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  navigator  before  returning  home  put  forth  again  for  this 
discovery,  but  without  success.  By  another  dreary  land  journey  he  made  his  way  back  to 
St.  Petersburgh  in  March  173",  after  an  absence  of  five  years.  Something  was  accom- 
plished for  Russian  di-scovcry,  and  his  own  fame  was  engraved  on  the  Maps  of  the  world. 
Tlie  straits  tinough  which  he  sailed  now  bear  his  name,  as  also  docs  the  exponse  of  sea 
which  he  traversed  on  his  way  to  the  straits. 

The  spirit  of  discovery  continued  at  St.  Petersburgh.  A  Cossack  Chief  undertaking  to 
coriquer  the  obstin.ate  natives  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  proposed  idso  " to  discover  the 
pretended  country  on  the  Frozen  Sea."  He  was  killed  by  an  .'irrow  before  his  enterprise 
was  completed.  Little  is  known  of  the  result,  but  it  is  staled  that  the  navigator  whom  he 
had  selected,  by  name  Gwosdew,  in  1730  sueceeiic'  in  reaching  a  "strange  coast"  between 
65^  and  GG  of  north  latitude,  where  he  saw  people,  but  could  no  ipcak  with  them 
for  want  of  an  interpreter.  This  must  have  been  the  coast  of  North  America,  and 
not  far  from  the  grouj)  of  islands  in  Behring  Straits,  through  •vhich  the  present  boundary 
passes,  separating  the  United  States  from  Russia,  and  America  from  Asia. 

The  desire  of  tlic  Ru.ssian  (iovcrnnicnt  to  get  behind  the  curtain  increased.  Behring 
volunteered  to  undertake  the  discoveries  that  remained  to  be  made.  He  was  created  a 
Commodore,  and  his  old  Lieutenants  were  created  Captains.  The  Senate,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Potershurgh  all  united  in  the  enterprise.  Several 
Academicians  wca-  appointed  to  report  on  the  natural  history  of  the  coasts  visited,  among 
whom  was  Stellcr  the  naturalist,  said  to  be  "inunortal"  from  this  association.  All  of 
these,  with  a  numerous  body  of  ofiiccrs.  journeyed  across  Siberia,  Northern  Asia,  and  the 
Sen  of  Okhotsk,  to  Kamtchatka,  as  Behring  had  journeyed  before.  Though  ordered 
in  17''12,  the  expedition  was  not  .ihlc  to  leave  the  western  coast  until  the  4tli  June,  17<H, 
when  two  well-appointed  ships  set  sail  in  companv  "to  discover  the  Continent  of 
America."  One  of  these,  called  the  "St.  Paul,"  was  under  Commodore  Behring;  the 
other,  called  the  "  St.  I'cter,"  was  under  Captain  Tsehirikow.  For  some  time  the  two  kept 
together,  but  in  a  violent  storm  and  fog  lliey  were  sejiaratcd,  when  each  continued  the 
expedition  alone. 

Behring  first  saw  the  Continent  of  North  America  on  flic  18fli  July,  1741,  in 
latitude  58°  2S'.     Looking  at  it  from  a  distance,  "the  country  had  terrible  high  mountains 
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that  were  covered  with  snow."  Two  days  Inter  he  anchored  in  a  sheltered  hny  ik>ar  n  point 
which  lie  called  from  the  saint-day  on  which  he  saw  it,  Cape  St,  Klias.  lie  was  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  On  landing  lie  found  deserteil  Imts,  fire- places,  hewn  wood, 
household  furniture,  an  arrow,  edi;e-tools  of  copper,  with  "store  of  red  sahiion."  Here 
also  several  birds,  unknown  in  Siljcria,  were  imticcd  by  the  faithful  Steller,  ainoiig  which 
was  the  blue  jay,  of  a  peculiar  .species,  now  called  by  his  name. 

Steering  northward,  IJehrinc;  found  himself  coTistrained  by  the  elbow  in  llie  coast  to 
turn  westward,  and  llien  in  a  southerly  direction.  Hui;i;in;j  the  .shore,  his  voya;;c  was  con- 
stantly arrested  by  islands  witliout  number,  among  which  ho  zigzngijed  to  find  his  way ; 
several  times  he  landed.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  saw  natives,  who  wore  "upper 
garments  of  whale's  guts,  breeches  of  seal-skins,  caps  of  the  skins  of  sea-lions,  adorned 
with  various  feathers,  especially  those  of  hawks."  Those  "Americans,"  as  they  are  called, 
were  fi.shermcn,  witliout  bows  and  arrows.  Tiny  regaled  the  Uus.sians  with  "  whale's 
flesh,"  but  declined  strong  drink.  One  of  them,  on  receiving  a  cup  of  brandy,  "spit  it  out 
again  as  soon  as  he  tasted  it,  and  cried  aloud,  as  if  complaining  to  his  countrymen  how  ill 
he  had  been  used."  This  was  on  one  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  near  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Alaska. 

Meanwhile,  the  otlier  solitary  ship  proceeding  on  its  way,  had  sighted  the  same  coast 
on  the  l.'ith  July,  1741,  in  the  latitude  of  5G'.  Anchoring  at  some  distance  from  the  steep 
and  rocky  cliffs  before  him,  Tscliirikow  sent  Ids  mate  with  the  long  boat  and  ten  of  his 
best  men,  provided  with  small-arm?  and  a  brass  cannon,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  to  obtain  fre.sh  water.  The  long  boat  disapjicared  in  a  small  wooded  bav,  and 
was  never  seen  again.  Tliinking  it  might  have  been  damaged  in  landing,  the  Captain  sent 
his  boatswain  with  tha  small  boat  and  carpenters  well  armed  to  lurnish  necessary  assistance. 
The  small  boat  dis.appcared  also,  and  was  never  seen  again.  At  the  same  time  great  smoke 
was  oliscrvcd  continually  ascending  from  the  shore. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  boats  tilled  with  nativc.s  sallied  forth  and  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  vessel,  when,  crying  "  .\gai,  Agai,"  they  put  back  to  tlie  shore.  Sor.'owfnlly  the 
Russian  navigator  turned  .away,  not  knowing  the  fate  of  bis  comrades,  and  unable  to  help 
tliem.     This  was  not  far  from  Sitka. 

Such  was  the  first  discovery  of  these  north-western  coasts,  and  such  arc  the  first 
recorded  glimpses  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  two  navigators  had  different  fortunes. 
Tscliirikow,  deprived  of  his  boats,  and  therefore  una1)lc  to  land,  hurried  home.  Adverse 
winds  and  storms  interfered.  Ho  supplied  himself  with  fresh  w.ater  only  by  distilling  the 
ocean  or  pressing  rain  from  the  sails.  But  at  last  on  the  0th  October  he  reached  Kamt- 
chatka,  with  his  ship's  company  of  seventy  diminished  to  forty-nine. 

During  this  time  Ucliring  was  driven,  like  Ulysses,  on  the  uncertain  waves.  A  single 
tempest  raged  for  seventeen  days,  so  that  Andrew  Hosselberg,  the  ancient  pilot,  who  had 
known  the  sea  for  fifty  years,  declared  that  be  had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  his  life.  Scurvy 
came  with  its  disheartening  horrors.  The  Commodore  himself  w.as  a  sufferer.  Kigijing 
broke;  cables  snapped;  anchors  were  lost.  At  last  the  tempest-tossed  vessel  was  cast 
upon  n  desert  islaiul,  then  without  a  name,  where  the  Commodore,  sheltered  in  a  ditch  and 
half  covered  with  sand  as  a  protection  against  cold,  died  on  the  Hth  December,  1/41.  His 
body  after  his  decease  was  ".scraped  out  of  tlie  ground  "  and  buried  on  this  island,  which 
is  called  by  his  name,  and  constitutes  an  outpost  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Thus  the 
Russian  navigator,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  died  in  Asia.  Russia,  by  the  recent 
demarcation,  does  not  fail  to  rctein  his  last  resting-place  among  her  possessions. 


Tille  of  Ilussin. 

For  some  time  after  these  expeditions,  by  which  Russia  achieved  the  palm  of  dis- 
t'overv,  Imperial  cnterpri.<e  slumbered  in  those  .seas.  The  knowdedge  already  acepiired  was 
continued  and  confirmed  only  by  private  individuals,  who  were  led  there  in  quest  of  furs. 
In  1715  the  Aleutian  Islands  were  diseovcicd  by  an  adventurer  in  seardi  of  sea-otters.  In 
successive  voyaj>es  all  these  islands  were  visited  for  similar  purposes.  Among  these  was 
Ounalaska,  the  principal  of  the  group  of  Vox  Islands,  constituting  a  continuation  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  whose  inhabitants  and  productions  were  minutely  desciibed. 

In  17()8  private  enterprise  was  superseded  by  an  expedition  ordered  by  the  Kmpress 
Catharine,  which,  leaving  Kamtchatka,  explored  tliis  whole  archipelago  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Abska,  which  to  the  islanders  stood  for  the  whole  continent.  Shortly  afterwards  all 
these  <liscoverics,  beginning  with  those  of  Dchring  and  Tscliirikow,  were  verified  by  tlie 
great  pjuglish  navigator  Cajitain  Cook.  In  177**  ho  sailed  along  the  north-western  coast, 
"near  where  Tscliirikow  aiiehored  in  1741;"  then  again  in  sight  of  mountains  "wholly 
covered  with  snow  from  the  highest  suiiunit  down  to  the  sea-coast,"  "  with  the  summit  of 
an  elevated  mounfcdn  above  the  horizon,"  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Mount  St.  Klias  of 
Beliring;  then  by  the  very  anchorage  of  Beliring;  then  among  the  islands  through  which 
Behring  zigzagged,  and  ahiiig  the  coast  by  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence  until  arrested 
by  ice.  If  any  doubt  existed  with  regard  to  Uus.«ian  discoveries  it  Wiis  removed  by  the 
authentic  ileport  of  this  navigator,  who  shed  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  geograpliy  of 
this  region.  ' 

Such  from  the  beginning  is  the  title  of  Russia,  dating  at  le.a.st  from  1741.  The  coast 
of  British  Columbia,  next  below,  was  discovered  Dy  Vancouver  in  1790,  and  that  of  Oregon, 
still  further  down,  by  Gray,  who,  sa'ling  from  Boston  in  1789,  entered  the  Columbia  Itirer 
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in  1790,  so  that  tlic  title  of  Russia  is  tlic  cnrliest  on  the  north-western  coast.  I  liavc  not 
stopped  to  i|iiotc  volume  and  pa^e,  l)ut  I  bej;  to  he  understood  as  folfowing  approved 
authorities,  and  1  refer  especially  to  the  Russian  work  of  Miillcr,  already  cited,  on  the 
"  Voya^'Cs  from  Asia  to  America;"  the  volume  of  Coxc  on  "Russian  Discoveries,"  witu 
its  supplement  on  the  "Comparalive  View  of  Russian  Discoveries;"  the  volume  of  Sir 
John  I'arrow,  on  '•  Arctic  A^iyagcs  ;"  Huriiey's  "  Russian  and  North-eastern  Voyaj;es  ;" 
and  the  third  voyage  of  Ca|)tain  ('ook,  unhappily  interrupted  by  his  tragical  death  from 
the  natives  of  tlie  Sajidwich  Islands,  but  not  nntil  after  his  exploration  of  this  coast. 

There  were  at  least  four  other  Russian  expeditions  liy  wliicli  this  title  was  confirmed, 
if  it  needed  any  confirmation.  The  first  was  ordered  by  the  l''imprc9a  Catharine  in  1785. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Billings,  an  ICn^lisliman  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  and  was  narrated  from  the  original  papers  by  Martin  Sauer,  Secretary  of  the 
ex|)edition.  In  the  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  at  St,  Petersburi^h  the  Commodore 
Vfas  directed  to  take  possession  of  ''  such  coasts  and  islands  as  he  shall  first  discover, 
whether  inhabited  or  not,  that  cannot  be  disputed,  and  are  not  yet  subject  to  any  European 
Power,  with  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  if  any,"  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
setting  up  "  posts  marked  with  the  Arms  of  Russia,  with  letters  indicating  the  time  of 
sovereignty,  r.  short  account  of  the  iieoplo,  their  voluntary  submission  t)  the  Russian 
sovereignty,  and  that  this  was  done  under  the  glorious  reign  of  the  great  Catharine  II." — 
(Billings'  '•  Northern  Russia,"  Appendix.) 

The  next  was  in  IHO.J,  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian- .\mcrican  Company.  There 
were  two  ships,  one  undi  r  llic  command  of  Captain  Lisiansky,  and  the  other  of  Capiain 
Kruscnstern,  of  the  Russian  navy.  It  was  the  first  voyage  round  the  worhl  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  lasted  three  yeari.  Durin;;-  its  progress  these  ships  visited  separately  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  especially  Sitka  and  the  Island  of  Kodiak. 

Still  another  enterprise  organized  by  the  celebrated  Minister  Ccunt  RomanzofT,  at  his 
expense,  left  Russia  in  1815,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kotzebue.  an  officer  of  the 
Russian  navy,  and  son  of  the  German  dramatist  whose  assassination  darkened  the  return 
of  the  son  from  his  long  voyage.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  say  of  this  expedition  that 
it  has  left  its  honourable  traces  on  the  coast  even  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

There  remains  the  enterprise  of  Liitke,  at  the  timti  Captain,  and  afterwards  Admiral,  in 
the  Russian  navy,  which  was  a  voyage  round  the  world,  embracing  especially  the  Russian 
possessions,  commenced  in  1<S2G,  and  described  in  French  with  instructive  fulness.  With 
him  sailed  the  German  naturalist  Kittlitz,  who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  natural 
history  of  this  region. 

A  French  Aspiration  on  this  Coast. 

So  little  was  the  IJussian  title  recognized  for  some  time,  that  when  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  La  I'erouac,  with  tiie  frigates  "Boussole"  and  "Astrolabe,"  stopped  on  this 
coast  ill  l787j  he  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  friendly  harbour,  in  latitude  58°  30", 
where  he  was  moored,  as  open  to  permanent  occupation.  Describing  this  harbour,  which 
he  named  "Port  des  Fran^.-iis,"  as  sheltered  behind  a  breakwater  of  rock.s,  >\ith  a  calm  sea, 
and  with  a  mouth  sufticicntly  large,  he  says  that  Nature  seemed  to  Iiave  created  at  this 
extremity  of  the  world  a  [lort  like  that  of  Toulon,  but  vaster  in  plan  and  accommodation; 
and  then,  considering  that  it  had  never  been  discovered  before,  that  it  was  situated 
33  leagues  north-west  of  Rcmedios,  the  limit  of  Spai.sh  navigation,  alx>ut  284  leagucn 
from  Nootka,  and  100  leagues  from  Prince  William  Sound,  the  mariner  records  his 
judgment  that  "  if  the  French  Government  had  any  project  of  a  factory  on  this  coast,  no 
nation  could  have  the  slightest  right  to  oppose  it." — (La  Perouse,  "Vovage,"  Tom.  2, 
p.  147.) 

Thus  quietly  was  Russia  dislodged.  Tlie  frigates  sailed  further  on  their  voyage,  and 
never  returned  to  France.  Their  fate  was  unknown,  until,  after  fruitless  search  and  the 
lapse  of  a  generation,  their  shipwrecked  hulls  were  accidentally  found  on  a  desert  island  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  The  unfinished  journal  of  La  Perouse  recording  his  visit  to  this 
coast  had  been  sent  overland  by  way  of  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia  to  France,  where  it  was 
published  by  a  Decree  of  the  National  .Assembly,  thus  making  known  his  :;u))posed 
discovery  and  his  aspiration. 

Earl)/  Spanish  Claim, 

Spain  also  has  been  a  claimant.  In  1775  Bodega,  a  Spanish  navigatoi,  seeking  new 
opportunities  to  plant  the  Spanish  flag,  reaclied  the  parallel  of  58°  on  this  coast,  not  far 
from  Sitka,  but  this  supposed  discovery  was  not  followed  by  any  immediate  assertion  of 
dominion.  The  universal  aspiration  of  Sjiain  had  embraced  this  whole  region  even  at  an 
early  day,  and  shortly  after  the  return  of  Bodega  another  enterprise  was  equipped  to  verify 
the  larger  claim,  being  nothing  less  than  the  original  title  as  discoverer  of  the  straito 
between  America  and  Asia,  and  of  the  conterminous  continent  under  the  name  of  Anian. 
Thi"-  curious  episode  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  brief  history.  It  has  two  branches ;  one 
concerning  early  maps  on  which  straits  are  represented  between  America  and  Asia  under 
the  name  of  Anian ;  the  other  concerning  a  pretended  attempt  by  a  Spanish  navigator  at 
an  early  day  to  find  these  straits. 

There  con  be  no  doubt  that  early  maps  exist  with  north-western  Btr)>xts  marked 
<'  Anian."  There  are  two  in  the  Congressional  Library  in  atlases  of  the  yr  '  1717  and 
1680;    but   these    are    of  a  date  comparatively  modern.    Engel,  in  hi.     '  .Mimoirea 
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06o!;r!ii)lii(iues,"  mentions  several  cnrlier,  wliicli  lie  Iiolicves  to  na  goimiiii'.  There  is  oiia 
|iurpurttii^  to  l)C  liy  Zullieri,  and  bearing  diite  1  j(i(>,  an  auilicntie  pen-and-ink  copy  of 
wliicli  is  now  liefore  iiic  tVoui  llie  collection  of  our  own  Coast  Survey.  (Jn  tliis  very 
interesting  rniip,  wliieli  is  witliout  latitude  or  longitude,  tlic  western  cunst  of  the  continent 
is  delineated  willi  straits  scparaling  it  from  Asia  not  unlilic  tin;  Beliring  Straits  in  outline 
and  with  tlie  naniu  in  Italian  •'  Stretto  di  Aniuu."  S.iutliward  the  coast  lias  a  certain 
conformity  v.ith  wliat  is  now  known  to  exist.  Helow  the  straits  is  an  indentation 
correspondinf;- to  Bristol  H.iy ;  then  a  pcMiinsnla  somewhat  broader  than  that  of  Alaska; 
then  comes  tlic  cll)ow  of  the  coast ;  then  lower  down  tliroe  islands,  not  unlike  Sitka,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  Vancouver ;  and  then,  furtlier  soutli,  is  the  peninsula  of  Lower  C.diforiua. 
Sometimes  the  story  of  Auian  is  explained  by  thu  voya:;e  of  the  I'ortiiguese  niivigator 
Cns])ar  de  Cortercal  in  1500-1505,  when,  on  i-eaciiing  Hudson  Bay  in  quest  of  a  passage 
round  America,  he  imagined  that  lie  had  found  it,  and  pri)C"edeil  to  name  liis  discovery 
"in  honour  of  two  l)rothers  who  accompanied  him."  Very  soon  maps  began  to  record  the 
Straits  of  Anian ;  but  this  docs  not  explain  the  substantial  conformity  of  the  early 
delineation  with  tlie  reality,  which  seems  truly  remarkable. 

The  other  branch  of  inquiry  is  more  easily  disposed  of.  This  turns  on  i»  Spanish 
document  entitled  "  Itelation  of  tlie  Discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Anian,  made  by  me, 
Captain  Lorenzo  Ferren  Maldonado,"  purporting  to  be  written  at  the  time,  altliouj^h  it  did 
not  see  the  light  till  1781,  when  it  was  puhlished  in  Spain,  and  shortly  afterward  liceamB 
the  subject  of  a  Memoir  before  the  French  Academy.  If  this  early  account  of  a  north-west 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  were  authentic  the  whole  question  would  bo 
settled,  but  recent  f;eogra|)liers  indignantly  discarded  it  as  a  barefaced  imposture.  Clearly 
Spain  once  regarded  it  otherwise;  for  her  Government  in  178!)  sent  out  an  expedition  "to 
discover  the  strait  by  which  Maldonado  was  supposed  to  have  passed  in  158S  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador  to  the  Great  Ocean."  The  expedition  was  not  successful,  and  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  of  any  claim  from  this  pretended  discovery.  The  story  of  Maldonado 
has  taken  its  |)laee  in  the  same  category  with  that  of  Munchausen. 


Rcatonsfor  this  Cession  by  liussia. 

Turning  from  t'lis  question  of  title,  which  time  and  testimony  have  already  settled,  I 
meet  the  inquiry.  Why  does  Russia  part  with  possessions  thus  associated  with  the  reign  of 
her  greatest  Emperor  and  filling  an  important  chapter  of  geographical  history  ?  On  this 
liead  I  have  no  information  which  is  not  open  to  others.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  the  iirst 
Napoleon  in  parting  with  Louisiana  was  controlled  by  three  several  considerations  :  first,  he 
needed  the  purchase-money  for  bis  Treasury;  secondly,  lie  was  unwilling  t)  leave  this 
distant  unguarded  territory  a  jjrey  to  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  hostilities  wliicli  seemed 
ot  hand ;  and  thirdly,  he  was  glad,  according  to  his  own  remarkable  language,  "  to  establish 
for  ever  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  give  to  England  a  maritime  rival  destined  to 
humble  her  pride."  Such  is  the  record  of  history.  Perhaps  a  similar  record  may  be  mada 
hereafter  with  regard  to  the  present  cession.  It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  Uussi  ,  with 
all  her  great  Empire,  is  fiiuiiicially  poor,  so  that  these  few  millions  may  not  be  uiiiinji  rtant 
to  her.  It  is  by  foreign  loans  that  her  railroads  have  been  built  and  her  wars  have  been 
aided.  All,  too,  must  see  that  in  those  "coming  events,"  which  now  more  than  ever 
"ciat  their  shadows  before,"  it  will  be  for  her  advantage  not  to  hold  outlying  possessions 
from  which  thus  far  she  has  obtained  no  income  commensurate  with  the  possible  expense 
for  their  protection.  Perhaps,  like  a  wrestler,  she  now  strips  for  the  contest,  which  I  trust 
sincerely  may  be  averted.  Besides,  I  cannot  doubt  that  her  enlightened  Emperor,  who 
who  has  given  pledges  to  civilization  by  an  unsurpassed  act  of  emancipation,  would  join 
the  Iirst  Napoleon  in  a  desire  to  enhanec  the  maritime  power  of  the  United  States. 

These  general  considerations  are  reinforced  when  wc  call  to  mind  the  little  influence 
which  Ilussia  has  thus  far  been  able  to  exercise  in  this  region.  Though  possessing 
dominion  over  it  for  more  than  a  century  this  gigantic  Power  has  not  been  more  genial  or 
productive  there  than  llie  soil  itself.  Her  Govziiiment  there  is  little  more  than  a  name  or 
a  shadow.  It  is  not  even  a  skeleton.  It  is  hardly  visil.ic.  Its  only  representative  is  a 
Fur  Company,  to  which  has  lieeii  added  latterly  an  Ice  Company.  The  immense  country  is 
without  form  and  without  light ;  without  activity  and  without  progress.  Distant  from  the 
Imperial  capital,  and  separated  from  tlie  huge  bulk  of  Russian  Empire,  it  does  not  share 
the  vitality  of  a  oomnion  country.  Its  life  is  solitory  and  feeble.  Its  Settlements  are 
Only  encampments  or  lodges.  Its  fisheries  are  only  a  petty  perquisite,  belonging  to  local 
or  personal  adventurers  rather  than  to  the  commerce  of  nations. 

In  these  statements  I  follow  the  record.  So  little  were  these  possessions  regarded 
during  the  last  century  that  they  were  scarcely  i^ieognized  ?s  a  component  part  of  the 
Empire.  I  have  now  before  me  an  authentic  map,  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg!!  in  1770,  and  reproduced  at  London  in  1787,  entitled  "  General  Map  of 
the  Russian  Empire,"  where  you  will  look  in  vain  for  Russian  Amerien,  unless  we  accept  that 
link  of  the  Aleutian  chain  nearest  to  Asia,  which  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  under 
the  Empress  Anna  at  the  same  time  witli  Siberia.  (See  Coxe's  "  Russian  Discoveries.") 
Alexander  Humboldt,  whoso  insight  into  geography  was  unerring,  in  his  great  work 
on  "New  Spain,"  published  in  1811,  after  stating  that  he  is  able  from  oirieial  documents  to 
give  the  position  of  the  Russian  factories  on  the  American  Continent,  says  that  they 
are  "nothing  but  sheds  and  cabins  employed  as  magazines  of  furs."     "°  "-■"■•••i'-  funiio* 
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that  "  tlic  larger  pnrf  of  these  small  Riissian  Colonic*  do  not  rommnnicatc  with  caeh  other 
except  liy  sea,"  and  then,  putting  us  on  our  f;iiard  not  to  expect  too  much  froiri  a  niitne, 
he  proceeds  to  siy  that"  the  new  denomination  of  liustian  Air.cncii  or  Uimsiau  im.iatsninns 
on  the  new  continent  must  not  make  us  think  tliat  the  coasts  of  Behriufj's  Basin,  the 
Peninsula  of  Alaska,  or  the  country  of  Tcliuktchi  have  hcconic  liiissinii  /iinriiins  in  the 
sense  uiven  to  this  word,  when  we  sjieak  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  of  Sonora  or  New 
Biscay."  (Iluinholdt,  '"  Kssai  Politique  sur  Iji  Nonvelle-Kspasine."  Tom.  I,  pp.  :V1I,  .11.').) 
Here  is  a  dis'irrtion  hetweon  the  foothold  of  Spain  in  California  and  the  foothold  of 
Russia  in  North  America,  which  will  at  least  illustrate  the  slender  power  of  the  latter  in 
this  re^^ion. 

In  ceding  possessions  so  little  within  the  sphere  of  her  Empire,  emhrncing  more  than 
100  nations  or  trihcs,  I'ussia  qivcs  up  no  part  of  herself,  and  even  if  sha  did  the 
considcral)le  price  paid,  the  alarm  o*"  war  which  hcgins  to  fdl  our  cars,  and  the  sentiments 
of  friendship  declared  for  the  United  States,  would  explain  the  transaction. 


The  Neyolialion,  m  iV*  Origin  and  Completion. 

I  am  not  ahle  to  say  when  the  idea  of  this  cession  first  took  shape.  I  have  heard 
that  it  was  as  long  a;.;o  as  the  .Administration  of  Mr.  Polk.  It  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  the  RHs--inn  (iovcrnmciit  was  sounded  on  the  suhject  dur'nj;  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  This  was  done  throush  Mr.  Gwin,  at  the  time  Senator  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Applcton,  Assistant  Secret.iry  of  St.ite.  For  this  purpose  the  former  had  nmre  than 
one  interview  with  the  lUn.sian  Minister  at  Washington  some  time  in  Deceinher  lSj!», 
in  which,  while  professins  to  speak  for  the  President  unollicially,  ho  represented  "  that 
Russia  was  too  far  off  to  make  the  most  of  these  possessions ;  and  that  as  we  arc  near,  we 
can  derive  more  from  them."  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Russian  Minister  Mr.  ( Iwin 
said  that  "  the  United  States  could  go  as  high  as  5,000,000  dollars  for  the  ])urclmse,"  on 
which  the  foriiicr  made  no  comment.  Mr.  Appleton,  on  another  occasion,  said  to  the 
Minister  that  "  the  President  thought  that  the  acquisition  wonld  he  very  prolitahle  to  the 
States  on  the  I'acific ;  that  he  v.as  ready  to  follow  it  up,  hut  wished  to  know  in  advance  if 
Russia  was  ready  to  cede ;  that  if  she  were,  he  would  confer  with  his  Cahinet  and 
influential  Mcnihcrs  of  Congress."  All  this  was  unofhcial ;  hut  it  w.is  promptly  com- 
municated to  the  Russian  Government,  who  seem  to  have  taken  it  into  careful  consideration. 
Prince  Gortschakow,  in  a  despatch  which  reached  here  early  in  the  summer  of  18C0,  said 
that  '•'  the  offer  was  not  wh.it  might  have  hcen  c.\pcctcd  ;  hut  that  it  merited  mature 
reflection  ;  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  ah. nit  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  these 
possessions,  after  which  Kus.'-ia  would  he  in  a  condition  to  treat."  The  Prince  added  for 
himself  that  '•  lie  was  hy  no  nieans  satisfied  jKrson.-.Uy  that  it  would  he  for  the  interest  of 
Russia  politically  to  alienate  these  possessions ;  that  the  only  c-,.iisidcration  which  could 
make  the  scales  incline  that  way  would  he  the  prr ..spect  of  great  financial  advantages  ;  hut  that 
the  sum  of  5,000,1)00  dollars  docs  not  seem  in  any  way  to  represent  the  real  value  of  these 
possessions."  iind  he  cnncludcd  hy  asking  the  Minister  to  tell  Mr.  Applcton  and  Senator 
Gwin  that  the  sum  oH'ercd  w.as  not  considered  "  an  equitahlc  equivalent.'"  The  subject 
was  suhmirgod  hy  the  Presidential  election  which  was  approaching,  and  then  hy  the 
rehcllion.  It  will  he  observed  that  this  attempt  was  at  a  time  when  politioians  who 
believed  in  the  jjcrpetuity  of  slavery  still  had  power.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  President,  and 
he  employed  as  his  intermediary  a  known  sympathizer  with  slavery,  who  shortly  afterward 
became  a  rebel.  Had  Russia  been  willing,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  controlling  interest  would 
have  sanctioned  any  acq  isition  too  far  north  for  slavery. 

Meanwliile,  the  rehcllion  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  peaceful  enterprise  was  renewed, 
which  on  the  I'acific  coast  was  directed  toward  the  Russi.in  possessions.  (Jur  people 
there,  wishing  new  facilities  to  obtain  fish,  fur,  and  ice,  sought  the  intervention  of  the 
National  (iovernment.  The  Leaislaturc  of  Washington  Territory,  in  the  winter  of  1806, 
adopted  a  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, entitled  "in reference  to  the  co 
and  other  fisheries,"  as  follows : — 


"To  his  Excellency  Andrew  John.son,  President  of  the  United  States, 

"  Your  memorialists,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Washington  Territory,  beg  leave  to 
shov;  thnt  abundance  of  codfish,  halibut,  and  salmon  of  excellent  qualivy  have  been  foimd 
along  tlie  shores  of  the  Russian  ]>os.sessions.  Your  memorialists  respectfully  request  your 
Excellency  to  obtain  such  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Government  of  Russia  as  will  enable 
our  fishing-vessels  lo  visit  the  ports  and  harbours  of  its  possessions  to  the  end  that  fuel, 
water,  and  provisions  may  he  easilv  obtained,  that  our  sick  and  disabled  fishermen  may  obtain 
sanitary  assistance,  together  with  the  privilege  of  curing  fish  and  repairing  vessels  in  need 
of  repairs.  Your  memorialists  further  request  that  the  Treasury  Department  be  instructed 
to  forward  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  this  Puget  Sound  district  such  fishing  licences, 
absti  act  journals,  and  log-books  as  will  cns'.ile  our  hardy  fishermen  to  obtain  the  bounties 
now  provided  and  paid  to  the  fishermen  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Your  memorialists  finally 
pray  your  Kxcellcncy  to  employ  such  ships  as  may  be  spared  from  the  Pacific  Naval  Fleet 
in  exploring  aud  surveying  tlie  fishing  lianks  known  lo  navigators  to  exist  along  the  Pacific 
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contt  from  the  Cortes  Bank  to  Bcliring  Straits,  and  as  in  duty  bound  yuur  inemorialiats  will 
ever  pray."  , 

"Posicd  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  10th  January,  ISGfi. 

(Signed)  "  Edward  Ei.Di(inoE,  fy/ie/ihr, 

Hounc  of  liepreaeutativei. 
"  Passed  the  Council,  the  13th  January,  18Gfi. 

(Signed)  "  IIauvev  K.  Miyv.a,  PresUknt  of 

the  Council.'' 

Tliis  Memorial  on  its  presentation  to  the  President  in  February  18G0  was  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  it  was  coinniunicatcd  to  M.  dc  Stocckl,  the  Uussian 
llinister,  with  remarks  on  tlic  importance  of  some  early  and  com|)rehensivc  arrangement 
between  the  two  Powers  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  difficulties,  especially  from  the 
fisheries  in  that  region. 

Shortly  afterwards  anotlier  influence  was  felt.  Mr.  Cole,  who  had  been  recently 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  (California,  acting  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  in  that  State, 
sought  to  obtain  from  the  Russian  Oovcrnmcnt  a  licence  or  franchise  to  gather  furs  in  a 
portion  of  its  American  possessions.  The  Charter  of  the  Russian-American  Company  was 
about  to  expire.  'J'liis  (company  had  already  underlet  to  the  Hudson  Day  Company  nil  its 
franchise  on  the  mainland  between  U'l^  10'  and  Mount  St.  Elias ;  and  now  it  was  proiwsed 
that  an  American  Company,  holding  direct  from  tlie  Russian  Government,  should  be 
substituted  for  tlie  latter.  The  mighty  Hudson  Bay  Company,  witli  its  head-quarters  in 
London,  was  to  give  way  to  an  American  Company,  with  its  head-quarters  in  California. 
Among  the  letters  on  tliis  subject  addressed  to  Mr.  Cole,  and  now  before  me,  is  one 
dated  at  San  Francisco,  the  10th  April,  186(5,  in  whicii  tliis  scheme  is  developed  as 
follows ; — 

"There  is  at  tlie  (present  time  a  good  chance  to  organize  a  Fur  Trading  Company  to 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  and  as  the 
Charter  formerly  granted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  expired  this  would  '  )  the 
opportune  moment  to  start  in. 

»  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  should  tliink  that  by  a  little  manogement  this  Charter  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Russian  Government  for  ourselvci,  as  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  willing  to  renew  the 
Charter  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  T  think  they  would  give  the  ))referPMi!c  to  an 
American  Company,  especially  if  the  Comjiaiiy  should  pay  to  the  Russian  (iovcrnment 
5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  tlieir  transactions,  and  also  aid  in  civilizing  and 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians  by  employing  missionaries,  if  required  by  the 
Russian  Government.  For  the  faitliful  performance  of  the  above  we  ask  a  Charter  for  tlie 
term  of  twenty-five  years,  to  he  renewed  for  the  same  length  of  time  if  the  Riussian 
Government  finds  the  Company  deserving.  The  Charter  to  invest  us  with  the  riglit 
of  trading  in  all  the  country  between  the  British-American  line  and  the  Russian  archi- 
pelago. 

•  ••••• 

"Remember,  we  wish  for  the  same  Charter  as  was  formerly  granted  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  we  ofl'er  in  r..iurn  more  tlian  they  did." 

Another  correspondent  of  Mr.  Cole,  under  date  of  San  Francisco,  the  17th  September, 
18(i6,  ■wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  talked  with  n  man  who  has  been  on  the  coast  and  in  the  tradi  '<  ^  i  -i  years 
past,  and  he  says  it  is  much  more  valuable  than  I  have  supposed,  and  1  l>  .  .\  it  very 
important  to  obtain  it  if  possible." 

Tlic  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  whom  Mr.  Cole  saw  repeatedly  ujion  this 
subject,  was  not  authorized  to  act,  and  the  latter,  after  conference  with  tlic  Department  of 
State,  was  induced  to  address  Mr.  Clay,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Peteivsburgh, 
who  laid  the  application  before  tlie  Russian  Government.  This  was  an  important  step. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  dated  at  St.  Petersburgh  as  late  as  the  1st  February,  1867,  makes 
the  following  revelation  ; — 

"The  Russian  Governmeni:  has  already  ceded  away  its  riglits  in  Russian  .\merica  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  the  Russo-Amcrican  Company  has  also  ceded  the  same  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Tliis  lease  expires  in  .Tune  next,  and  the  President  of  the  Russo-American 
Company  tells  mc  that  they  liave  been  in  correspondence  with  tlie  Hudson  Bay  Company 
about  a  renewal  of  the  lease  for  another  term  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Until  he 
receives  a  definite  answer  ho  cannot  enter  into  negotiations  with  us  or  your  California 
Company.  My  opinion  is  that  if  he  can  get  otf  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  he 
will  do  so,  when  we  can  make  some  arrangements  with  the  Russo-American  Company." 


Some  time  bad  elapsed  since  the  original  attempt  of  Mr.  Gwin,  also  a  Senator  from 
California,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Russian  Government  had  obtained  information 
[t07]  O 
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which  ciiixhlcd  it  to  sco  its  way  more  clearly.  It  will  ho  remrnihcrcU  that  Prince 
Qortaclmkow  hiul  iiromisod  an  inquiry,  iiiid  it  is  l<nowii  that  in  IHIil  Cuptiiiii-LiiMilcnnnt 
Goluivin,  of  tlie  lluasian  navy,  made  a  detailed  Iteport  on  these  po.isessiuns.  Mv.  Cole  had 
the  advantaije  of  his  predecessor.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the  a<lMiinistration 
of  the  Fur  Company  had  not  licen  entirely  satisfactory,  so  that  there  were  well-founded 
hesitations  with  rcf^ard  to  Iho  renewal  ot  its  franchise.  Meanwhile,  in  October  iHfifi, 
M.  dc  Stoeekl,  who  had  long  been  the  llussian  Minister  at  Washington,  and  enjoyed  in  a 
high  degree  the  confidence  of  our  Oovcrnment,  returned  home  on  a  leave  of  absence, 
promising  his  best  exertions  to  pronnitc  ^ood  relations  between  the  two  countries.  While 
he  was  at  St.  Pctersburgh  the  applications  from  the  United  States  were  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  the  Russian  Government  was  disinclined  to  any  minor  arrangement  of  the 
character  proposed.  Obviously  something  like  o  crisis  was  at  hund  with  regard  to  these 
possessions.  The  existing  government  was  not  adequate.  The  franchises  granted  there 
were  about  to  terminate.  Something  must  be  done.  As  M.  de  Stoeekl  was  leaving  in 
February  to  return  to  his  post  the  Archduke  Constantlnc,  the  brother  and  chief  adviser 
of  the  l^^mperor,  handed  him  a  map  with  the  lines  in  our  Treaty  marked  upon  it,  and  told 
him  !,c  might  treat  for  this  cession.  The  Minister  arrived  in  Washington  early  in  March. 
A  negotiation  was  opened  at  once  with  our  Government.  Final  instructions  were  received 
by  the  Atlantic  cable  from  St.  Pctcrsburgh  on  the  20tb  March,  and  at  4  o'clock  on  the 
inorning  of  the  30th  March  this  important  Treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Seward  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  M.  do  Stoeekl  on  the  part  of  Uussia. 

Few  Treaties  have  been  conceived,  initiated,  prnseeuted,  and  completed  in  so  simple  a 
manner  without  Protocjis  or  despatches.  The  whole  negotiation  will  be  seen  in  its 
rc-iult,  unless  we  accept  two  brief  notes,  which  constitute  all  that  passed  between  the 
negotiators.  These  have  an  interest  general  and  special,  and  I  conclude  the  history  of 
this  transaction  by  reading  them  : — 

"  Sir,  "  Uepartment  of  Slate,  Washington,  March  23,  1867. 

"  With  reference  to  the  proposed  Convention  between  our  respective  Governments  for 
a  cession  by  Uussia  of  her  American  territory  to  the  United  States,  I  have  the  h:inour  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  must  insist  upon  that  clause  in  the  (>th  Article  of  the  draft  which 
declares  the  cession  to  be  free  and  unincumbered  by  any  reservations,  piivilegcs,  franchises, 
grants,  or  possessions  by  any  associated  Companies,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate, 
Russian  or  any  other,  ^e.,  and  must  regard  it  as  an  ultimatum.  With  the  President's 
approval,  however,  1  will  adf'  200,000  dollars  to  the  consideration  money  on  that 
account. 

"  I  avail,  &c. 
(Signed)  "William  H.  Seward. 

«  M.  Edward  de  Stoeekl,  &c." 

"  (Translation.) 

"Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Hashinglon,  March  17  (29),  1867. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  by  a  telegram  dated  the  IGth  (28th)  of  this 
month  from  St.  Petershurgh,  Prince  Gortscliakow  informs  me  that  Ilis  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  All  the  Kussias  gives  bis  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  llussian  possessions  on 
the  American  Continent  to  the  United  States  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  7,200,000  dollars 
in  gold,  and  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  invests  rne  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and 
sign  the  Treaty. 

"  Please  accept,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  Stobckl. 

"  To  Honourable  Williom  H.  Seward, 

"  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States." 


The  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  begins  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  cf  All  the  Russias,  being  desirous  of  strengthening,  if  possible,  the 
good  understanding  which  exists  between  them,"  have  appointed  Plenipotentiaries,  who 
have  proceeded  to  sign  Articles,  wherein  it  is  stipulated  on  behalf  of  Uussia  thot  "  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  llussias  agrees  to  cede  to  the  United  States  by  this 
Convention,  immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof,  all  the  territory 
and  dominion  now  possessed  by  His  said  Majesty  on  the  Continent  of  America  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands,  the  same  being  contained  within  the  geographical  limits  herein  set  forth ;" 
and  it  is  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  that,  "in  consideration  of  the  cession 
aforesaid,  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  at  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  within  ten 
lijor.tbs  after  the  ratificatio'v  of  this  Convention,  to  the  Diplomatic  Representative  or  other 
Agent  of  His  Majesty  thd  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same, 
7,200,000  dollais  ir:  gold."  The  ratifications  are  to  be  exchanged  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

Beyond  the  consideration  founded  on  the  desire  of  "  strengthening  the  good  under- 
standing" between  the  two  countries,  there  is  the  pecuniary  consideration  already 
mentioned,  which  underwent  a  change  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiation.    The  sum  o( 


7,000,000  (!i)lliirs  was  originally  iis^rcpil  upon  ;  but  ttlicn  it  wns  undcrsluod  that  there  wan 
a  Fur  Cuni|iaii)'  oud  ulsu  iiu  Ice  Coinpnny  enjoyiiii;  iixiiinpoliet  under  I  lie  existing  (iovern- 
mcnt,  it  wa.s  tlmu^lit  l)e.st  tliiit  t'je'<u  sliould  lie  exli.'i^ui^li<'d,  iu  ('(iiisideiation  of  uliieii  our 
Government  uddtd  ^'(l(),()(X)  (iullai's  to  tlic  purelmse-nioiiey,  anil  tlie  Htissian  (Joverntnent 
in  formal  terms  dcelured  ''  tlic  eeition  of  territory  and  clominloii  to  be  free  and  unincum- 
bered by  any  reservations,  privileges,  franeliiscs,  grants,  or  possessions,  by  any  associated 
Companies,  wlictlier  eor|)oratc  or  incorporate,  or  by  any  parlies,  except  merely  private 
individual  pio])erty-liol(lers."  Thus  tlie  United  States  receive  tliis  cession  freo  of  nil 
incuiubranees,  so  Car  at  bast  as  Russia  is  in  a  condition  to  make  it.  The  Treaty  pro(!ceds 
to  say  tbat  "  tlie  cession  hereby  niade  conveys  all  the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  now 
belonging  to  Russia  in  the  said  territory  or  dominion  and  appurtenances  thereto."  In 
other  words,  Russia  ronveys  all  that  she  has  to  convey. 


Quetlioiia  nrisinj  under  the  Treaty. 

There  arc  ipiestions  not  unworthy  of  attention,  wliieh  arise  uniler  the  Treaty  between 
Russia  and  (Jreat  I'ritain,  flxiii<;  the  eastern  limits  of  these  possessions,  and  conceding 
certain  privileges  to  the  latter  Power.  By  this  Treaty,  signed  at  St.  I'etersbuvgb  on  the 
28th  February,  1823,  after  fixing  the  boundaries  between  tlic  Russian  and  British  posses- 
sions, it  is  provided  th.it  "  for  the  space  of  ten  ijettrs  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers,  or 
those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  shall  nmtually  be  at  liberty  to  frequent, 
without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens,  ami  creeks  >v,  the  co^it 
for  the  purpose  of  lisliing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives  ;"  and  also  that  "  for  the  space  of 
ten  yearn  the  port  of  Sitka  or  Novo-Archangelsk  shall  !  open  to  the  commerce  and  vessels 
of  British  subjects." — (Ilertslet's  "  Commercial  Treati     , '  vol.  ii,  p.  .3C5.) 

In  the  same  Treat)  it  is  also  provided  that  "  llic  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  shall  fur  ever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  freely  and  without  any  bindranco 
whatever  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which,  in  their  course  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may 
cross  the  line  of  demarcation." — {/hid.) 

Afterwards  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
was  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  11th  .lanuary,  IS  13,  subject  to  be  terminated  on 
notice  from  either  party  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  "in 
regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  the  Convcntior  of  the  28th  February,  1825,  continues  in  force." — {Ibid.,  vol.  vi. 

Then  ensued  the  Crimean  war  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  elfacing  or  sus- 
pending Treaties.  Afterwards  another  Treaty  of  Co:nmerce  and  Navigation  was  signed  at 
St.  Petersburgh  on  the  12th  January,  1859,  subject  to  be  terminated  on  notice  from  cither 
party  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  which  repeats  the  last  provision. — {Ibid.,  vol.  x, 
p.  10(53,) 

Thus  we  have  three  different  stipulations  on  the  part  of  Russia :  one  opening  seas, 
gulfs,  and  haVens  on  the  Russian  coast  to  British  subjects  for  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives;  the  second  making  Sitka  a  free  port  to  liritish  subjects ;  and  the  third  making 
British  rivers  whieli  flow  through  the  Russian  possessions  for  ever  free  to  British  navigation. 
Do  the  United  States  succeed  to  these  stipulations  ? 

Among  these  I  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  last,  which  by  its  language  is 
declared  to  be  "  for  ever,"  and  may  have  been  in  the  nature  of  an  equivalent  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries  between  the  two  Powers.  But  whatever  may  be  its  terms  or  its 
origin  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  nothing  but  a.  declaratioji  of  public  law  as  it  has  always  been 
expounded  by  the  United  States  aniisUi^w  repQgJ'i^ed.oi  the  Continent  of  Europe.  While 
pleading  with  Great  Britain  in-.la'ift  foi-  the'.freQ.navigal'ibt>.(<f  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Clay, 
who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  o('Statc,  saiii'tlict  ''the  Anleirican  Government  did  not  mean 
to  contend  for  any  principle  \\\^  l^enefit  '6f  '\vhich,  in  (malogous  circumstances,  it  would 
deny  to  Great  Britam."  ;.(VVbe!a(oh'8:'f  Eletnents/ot'Iutferiiatioiial  Law,"  Part  II,  cap.  4.) 
During  the  same  year  Mr.'  GitU'atNij'our  'Minister  in-  Lond'o/'ij  when  negotiating  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  adjustment  of  our  boundaries  on  *he  Pacific,  proposed  that  "  if  the  line 
should  cross  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia  ai  points  from  which  they  arc  navigable 
by  boats  to  the  main  stream  the  navigation  of  both  branches  and  of  the  main  stream  should 
be  perpetually  free  and  common  to  the  people  of  both  nations."  At  an  earlier  day  the 
United  States  made  the  same  claim  with  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  and  asserted  as  a 
general  principle  that  "  if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the  stream  was  in 
any  case  obstructed  it  was  an  act  by  a  stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  mankind."  {Ibid.)  By  these  admissions  our  country  is  estopped,  even  if  the 
public  law  of  the  European  Continent,  first  declared  at  Vienna  with  regard  to  the  Rhine, 
did  not  offer  an  example  which  we  cannot  afford  to  reject.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  on  this 
occasion  wc'shall  apply  to  Great  Britain  the  generous  rule  which  from  the  beginning  we 
hayc  claimed  for  ourselves. 

The  two  other  stipulations  are  different  in  character.  They  are  not  declared  to  be 
"for  ever,"  and  do  not  stand  on  any  principle  of  public  law.  Even  if  subsisting  now  they 
cannot  be  onerous.  I  doubt  much  if  they  are  subsisting  now.  In  succeeding  to  the 
Russian  possessions  it  does  nut  follow  that  the  United  States  succeed  to  ancient  obligations 
assumed  by  Russia,  as  if,  according  to  a  phrase  of  the  common  law,  they  are  "covenants 
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running  with  the  Ini.d."  If  tliese  stipulations  are  in  the  nature  of  serritudea  thty  depend 
for  their  duration  on  the  sovereignty  of  Ur.ssin,  and  are  personal  or  national  rather  tlian 
territorial.  So  ut  least  I  am  inclined  to  hclicve.  But  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  speculate 
on  a  point  of  so  little  practical  value.  E\en  if  "  running  with  tie  land  "  these  servitudes 
can  be  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  last  Treaty  by  a  notice,  which 
equitably  the  United  States  may  give,  so  as  to  take  effect  on  the  12th  Jaiiuaiy.  1809. 
Meanwhile,  diirina:  this  brief  period,  it  will  be  easy  by  Act  of  Congress  in  advance  to  limit 
importations  at  Sitka,  so  that  this  "  free  port"  sliall  not  he  made  the  channel  or  doorway 
by  which  British  goods  may  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 

General  Considerations  on  the  Treaty. 

From  this  survey  of  the  Treaty,  as  seen  in  its  origin  and  the  questions  under  it,  I 
might  pas.?  .it  once  to  a  survey  of  the  possesEions  which  have  been  conveyed ;  but  there  are 
other  matters  of  a  more  [general  cb.nractcr  which  present  themselves  at  this  stage  and 
challenge  the  jiidgnient.  These  concern  nothing  less  than  the  unity,  power,  and  grandeur 
of  the  Republic,  -.villi  tlic  extension  of  its  dominion  .ind  its  institutions.  Such  consider.i- 
tions,  where  not  entirely  inapplieal)le,  are  apt  to  be  controlling.  I  do  not  doubt  tliat  tlicy 
will  in  a  great  r.ieasnre  determine  the  fate  of  this  Treaty  with  the  American  pco|)le.  They 
are  patent,  and  do  not  depend  on  research  or  statistics.     To  state  them  is  enough. 


Adcantaijes  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1.  Foremost  in  order,  if  not  in  importance,  I  put  the  desires  of  our  fellow-citizens  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  .special  advanta;.;cs  which  they  will  derive  from  this  enlargement 
of  boundary.  Tliey  were  the  first  to  ask  lor  it,  and  will  be  the  first  to  profit  by  it.  Wiiile 
others  knew  the  Russian  possessions  only  on  the  map  tliey  knew  them  practically  in  their 
resources.  ^Vhile  others  were  still  indifferent  they  were  plamiing  how  to  appropriate 
Kussi.nn  peltries  and  tislierie?.  Thi.s  is  .itleslcd  by  the  Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
AVashington  Territory  ;  also  by  the  exertions  at  different  times  of  two  ISenators  from 
California,  who,  dift'ering  in  ))olitical  sentiments  and  in  party  relations,  took  the  initial 
steps  which  cudcd  in  this  Ti'caly. 

These  well-known  desires  were  founded,  of  course,  on  supposed  advantages;  and  here 
experience  aud  neighbourhcod  were  prompters.  Since  1854  the  jieoplc  of  California  h.ive 
received  their  ii'C  from  the  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  island  of  Kodiak,  not  far  westward 
from  ^fount  St.  KUas.  Later  still  their  fishermen  have  searched  the  waters  about  the 
Aleutians  ami  the  Shurungins.  commencing  a  promising  fishery.  Others  have  proposcil  to 
substitute  themselves  to  the  Uui'son  Hay  Company  in  the'r  franehiso  on  the  coast.  But 
all  arc  looking  to  the  Orient,  as  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  although  like  him  they  sail  to 
the  West.  To  them  China  and  Japan,  those  ancient  realms  of  fabulous  wealth,  are  the 
Indies.  To  draw  tins  commerce  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  no  new  idea.  It  haunted  the  early 
navigators.  Mearcs,  the  Englishman,  whose  voyage  in  the  intervening  seas  was  in  178!>, 
closes  his  volumes  with  an  essay,  entitled  '"  The  Trade  between  the  North- West  Coast  olf 
America  and  China,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  dwells  on  the  "great  and  very  valuable 
sourc  of  commerce  ■' afiorded  by  Cliina  as '■  forming  a  chain  of  trade  between  Hudson 
Bay,  Caiuada,  and  the  north-west  coast,"  and  then  he  exhibits  en  the  yVmcricau  side  the 
costly  furs  of  the  sea-otter,  which  are  still  so  much  pr;ze<l  in  ^hina ;  "  mines  whicfi  are 
known  to  lie  between  the  latitudes  40'  ami  (J0°  north  ;"  and  ah  an  "  inexhaustible  supply  " 
of  ginsen,',  fo'- which  there  is  still  such  a  demand  in  China  that  even  Minnesota,  at  the 
head-waters  oi  the  Mississippi,  syppljei  .'l'ier''vqJ\tribulion.  His  catalogue  might  be 
extended  now.  .•.'  .'.  •.-'  '•,,'••••,•'■•':  ,.••  ; 

As  a  practical  illustration  Of-tbrs  "ide.vit  olay  hV  l^ii^,ttoncd  tliat  for  a  long  time  most 
if  not  all  the  sea-of^er  skius  of 'this  coa.'it.iUuA():their  v,ay  to  China,  excluding  even  Russia 
herself.  Chiiui  was  tlr!  hest.cjisjjpnitr',  _«ijcj  ti(crcfope  ^ugjifhpiep  and  Americans  followed 
the  Russian  Company  in  cifn-viiJa'tljcst,  ("fllr*  td  Ijcf  ."lulNtlP;  sb  "diat  I'einiant,  the  English 
naturalisl.  impressed  by  the' peculiar  n'lvanfa'ges  or  this'c'oast,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  profitable 
trado  with  China  mi,i.d>t  not  a  Colony  carry  on  were  it  possible  to  penetrate  to  that  part  of 
the  country  by  means  of  rivers  and  lakes  I"  But  under  the  present  Treaty  this  coast 
is  ours. 

The  .•xbseucc  of  harbours  at  present  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
limits  the  outlets  of  the  country.  On  that  whole  extent,  from  raiiaind  t"  Puget  Sound, 
the  only  hari)our  of  a!iy  considciable  value  is  San  Francisco.  Further  north  the  harbours 
are  abundant,  and  they  are  ail  nearer  to  the  great  marts  of  Japan  and  China.  But  San 
Francisco  itself  will  he  nearer  by  the  way  of  the  Aleutians  than  by  Honolulu.  The 
projection  of  maps  is  not  always  calculated  to  preecnt  an  accurate  idea  of  distances.  From 
itieasurcmcnc  on  a  globe  it  appears  that  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  by  the 
comm(n\  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  7il4()  miles,  hut  by  w.iy  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  it 
is  only  0,0  0  miles,  being  a  saving  of  more  than  1,000  miles,  witii  the  enormous  additional 
advantage  of  being  obliged  to  carry  nnich  less  coal.  Of  course  a  voyage  from  Sitka,  or 
from  I'uget  Sound,  the  ternnnus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  would  be  shorter  still. 

The  advantages  to  the  Pacific  coast  have  two  aspects,  one  domestic  -nnd  the  other 
foreign.     Not  only  docs  the  Treaty  extend  the  coasting  trade  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
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Washington  Territory  northward,  out  it  also  extends  tlic  base  of  commerce  with  China 
and  Japan. 

To  unite  the  cast  of  Asia  with  the  west  of  Amcriea  u  t\\c  aspiration  of  commerce  now 
as  when  the  English  navigator  recorded  his  voyage.  Oi  course  wliatever  helps  this  result 
is  an  a(Ivnnta;;e.  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  such  an  advantage,  for,  though  runnin;j;  westward, 
it  will  be,  when  completed,  a  new  highway  to  the  East.  This  Treaty  is  another  advantage, 
for  nothing  than  be  clearer  than  that  the  western  coast  must  exercise  an  attraction  which 
will  be  felt  in  China  ai.d  Japan  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  conimeicial  people 
communicating  re.^dily  with  the  Atlantic  and  with  Europe.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
consequences  not  less  important  politically  than  conimorcially.  Owing  so  much  to  the 
Union,  the  people  there  there  will  be  bound  to  it  anew,  and  the  national  unity  will  receive 
another  confirmation.  Thus  (he  whole  country  will  be  a  gainer.  So  are  we  Unit  together 
that  the  advantaares  to  the  I'acific  coast  will  contril)ute  to  the  general  welfare. 


Extension  of  Dominion. 

2.  The  extension  of  dominion  is  another  consideration,  calculated  to  captivate  the 
the  public  mind.  Few  arc  so  cold  or  pliilosophical  as  to  regard  with  insensibility  a 
widening  of  the  hounds  of  country.  Wars  luive  been  regarded  as  successful  wlien  they 
have  given  a  new  territory  The  discoverer  who  had  planted  the  flag  of  his  Sovereign  on  a 
distant  coast  has  been  received  as  a  conqueror.  The  ingratitude  whicli  was  shown  to 
Colnmbus  during  bis  later  days  was  compensated  by  the  epitaiih  that  he  had  given  a  new 
world  to  Castile  and  Leon.  His  discoveries  were  continued  by  other  navigators,  and  Spain 
girdled  tlio  earth  with  lio.r  possessions.  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  England,  each  followed 
the  example  of  Spain  and  rejoiced  in  extended  Eni|)irc. 

Our  territorial  acquisitions  are  among  the  landmarks  of  our  history.  Tn  1803 
Louisiana,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Miosissippi,  was  acquired  fi-oui  France  for 
1.'),0IJ(),00()  dol!c-s.  In  1819  Florid.,  -.vas  acquired  from  Spain  for  3,000,000  (ioUars.  In 
1815  Texas  was  annexed  without  any  i)urc!>ase,  but  subsequently  her  debt  was  assumed  to 
the  amount  of  y^SOOjOOO  dollars.  In  1848  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  were 
acquired  from  Mexico  after  war,  and  on  payment  of  13,000,000  dollars.  In  1H5  t  Arizona 
was  acquired  from  Mexico  for  10,000,000  dollars.  And  now  it  is  proposed  to  acquire 
Russian  America. 

The  passion  for  acquisition,  which  is  so  strong  in  the  individual,  is  not  less  strong  in 
the  community.  A  nation  seeks  an  outlying  territory  as  an  individual  seeks  an  outlying 
farm.  The  passion  sliow.:  itself  constantiy.  France,  passing  into  Africa,  has  annexed 
Algeria.  Spain  set  her  face  in  the  same  direction,  but  witliout  the  same  success  There 
are  two  llrcat  Powers  with  which  annexation  has  become  a  habit.  One  is  Uus.^ia,  which 
from  the  lime  of  Peter  the  Great  has  been  moving  her  flag  forward  in  every  direction,  so 
that  on  every  side  her  limits  have  been  extended.  Even  now  the  report  comes  that  she  is 
lifting  her  southern  landmarks  in  Asia,  so  as  to  carry  her  boundary  fo  India.  The  other 
annexationi.it  is  Great  Britain,  which  from  lime  to  time  adds  another  province  to  her  Indian 
dominion.  If  the  United  States  have  from  time  to  time  added  to  their  dominion  they 
liave  only  yielded  to  the  universal  passion,  although  I  do  not  forget  that  the  late  Theodore 
Parker  was  accustom.',  to  say  that  among  all  people  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  remarkable 
for  ''  a  greed  of  land,"  It  was  land,  not  golil,  that  aroused  the  Anglo-Saxon  phlegm.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  this  passion  be  stronger  with  us  than  with  others,  exce|)t,  jjerliaps,  that 
in  a  community  where  all  participate  in  government  the  national  .sentiments  are  more 
active.  It  is  common  to  the  human  family.  Tlicrc  pre  few  anywhere  who  could  hear  of  a 
considerable  uccession  of  territory,  obtained  peaceful''  .\  honestly,  without  a  pride  of 
country,  even  if  at  certain  moments  the  judgment  hesitalc  .  With  an  increased  size  on  the 
map  there  is  mi  increased  consciousness  of  strength  .i  !  the  citizen  throbs  anew  as  he 
traces  the  extending  line. 


Exteniion  of  Repxtblican  Tnsiilittions. 

3.  More  than  the  extension  of  dominion  is  the  extensio:i  of  Republican  institutions, 
which  is  a  traditional  aspiratimi.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  independence  was  achieved. 
In  the  ii.am'!  of  human  rights  our  fathers  overthrew  the  kingly  power,  whose  Representative 
was  George  III  They  set  themselves  openly  against  thi.s  form  of  government,  Tliey 
wen;  against  it  fur  themselves,  and  ottered  their  example  to  mankind.  Tlioy  were  Itoman 
in  character,  and  turned  to  Roman  lessons.  With  a  cynical  austerity  the  early  '  'aio  said 
that  Kings  were  "  ci.riiivorons  aiiiuials,"  and  at.  his  instance  the  Roman  Senate  decreed  that 
no  King  shonld  be  allowed  within  the  gales  of  the  city.  A  kindred  sentiment,  with  less 
austerity  of  I'oiiu,  iius  Ijecn  received  from  our  hvthers  ;  but  our  city  can  be  nothing  less  than 
the  North  American  Continent  with  its  gates  on  all  the  surrounding  seas. 

John  Adams,  in  ti.e  prefiice  to  his  "  Defence  of  the  American  Constitution,"  written  in 
London,  where  he  rcsiilt  !  ut  the  lime  as  Minister,  and  dated  the  1st  January,  1787>  at 
Grosveiior  Square,  the  central  scat  of  aristocratic  fashion,  after  exposing  the  fabulous 
origin  of  the  kingly  power  in  contrast  with  the  simple  origin  of  our  Republican  Constitu- 
tions, thus  for  a  moment  lifts  the  curtain  of  the  future :  "  Thirw"  Governments,"  he  says 
plainly,  "thus  fimnded  on  the  natural  authority  of  the  people  alone,  and  without  any 
[G07j  P 
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pretence  of  miracle  or  mystery,  and  iMch  are  (Ifntined  to  aprmd  over  the  northern  part  of 
that  ifhoU  (jiinrlcr  of  the.  glolie,  is  a  ureal  point  gained  in  favour  of  the  riglits  of  manltind." 
(Jolin  Adams'  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  2',);i).  Thus,  according  to  this  prophetic  Minister,  even 
at  that  early  day  was  the  destiny  of  the  Rc])ul)lic  manifest.  It  was  to  spread  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  quarter  of  the  glohe  ;  and  it  was  to  be  a  support  to  the 
rights  of  nmnkind. 

By  the  text  of  our  Constitution  the  United  States  are  bound  to  guarantee  n  "  Repub- 
lican form  of  government"  to  every  State  in  this  Union;  but  this  obligation,  Mhich  is 
only  applicable  at  home,  is  an  untiuestionable  indication  of  the  nation.il  aspiration  every- 
where. The  Republic  is  something  more  than  a  local  policy  ;  it  is  a  gcMcr.il  )>rineiple,  not 
to  l)e  forgotten  at  any  time,  especially  when  the  opportUTiity  is  presented  of  bringing  an 
imMense  region  within  its  influence.  Elsewhere  it  has  for  the  present  failed ;  but  on  this 
'■.ccount  our  example  is  more  important.  Who  can  forget  the  generous  lament  of  Lord 
Byron,  whose  passion  for  freedom  was  not  mitigated  by  his  rank  as  an  hereditary  Kgislator 
of  England,  when  he  exclaims  in  memorable  verse  ? — 

"  Hie  name  of  commonwealtli  is  past  and  gone 
0*cr  the  thiee  friictiona  ot"  ti.e  groaning  globo!" 

Who  can  forget  the  salutation  which  the  ])oet  sends  to  the  "  one  great  clime,"  which, 
nursed  in  freedom,  enjoys  what  he  calls  "the  proud  distinction"  of  not  being  confounded 
with  other  lands  ? — 

"  Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  Monarch's  motion. 
As  if  his  st-nsflcss  scoptre  were  a  wand  !" 

Tlie  present  Treaty  is  a  visible  step  in  the  occupation  of  the  whole  North  American 
Continent.  As  such  it  will  be  recognizeu  by  the  world  and  accepted  by  the  American 
people.  Bit  the  Treaty  involves  something  more.  By  it  we  disnnss  one  more  Monarch 
from  this  Continent.  One  tiy  one  they  have  retired;  first  France;  then  Spain;  then 
France  again  ;  and  now  Russia ;  all  giving  way  to  that  absorbing  Unity  which  is  declared 
in  the  national  motto  "  E  plurihns  nnum." 


AnticijHition  of  Great  Brituin. 

4.  Another  motive  to  this  acquisition  may  be  found  in  a  desire  to  anticipate  the 
imagined  schemes  or  necessities  of  Great  Hritnin.  With  regard  to  all  these  I  confess  my 
doubts,  and  yet,  if  we  may  credit  report,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  already  a  British 
movement  in  this  direction.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  Great  Britain  desires  to  buy  if 
Russia  will  sell.  Sir  Gcorpe  Simpson,  Governor-in-ehicf  of  the  Hudson  Hay  Company, 
declared  that  without  tlic  strip  on  the  coast  underlet  lo  the  former  by  the  Russian  Company 
the  interior  would  be  "  comparatively  useless  to  I'.ngland."  Here,  then,  is  a  provocation 
to  buy.  Sometimes  report  assumes  a  graver  character.  A  German  sciciitilic  journal,  in 
an  elaborate  paper,  entitled,  "  The  Russian  Colonies  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America," 
after  referring  to  the  constant  "pressure"  upon  Russia,  proceeds  to  say  that  tlipre  are 
already  crowds  of  adventurers  from  British  Columbia  and  California  now  at  the  gold  mines 
on  the  Stikine,  which  flows  from  British  territory  through  the  Russian  possessions,  who 
openly  declare  their  purpose  of  driving  the  IJussians  out  of  tliis  region,  I  r>  for  to  the 
"  Archiv  fijr  Wissenschaftliche  Kundc  von  Russland,"  edited  at  Berlin  as  late  as  1803,  by 
A.  Ermaii,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  17-70,  and  tniqucstionably  the  leading  authority  on  Russian 
questions.  At  the  same  time  it  presents  a  curious  passage  bearing  directly  on  British 
policy  from  the  "  British  Colonist,"  a  newspaper  of  Victoria,  on  Vancouver's  Island.  As 
this  was  regarded  of  sullicient  importance  to  be  (ransl.ated  into  German  for  the  instruction 
of  the  readers  of  a  .scientific  journal,  I  shall  be  justified  in  laying  it  before  you  restored 
from  the  Ger;  lan  to  Knglish.     U  is  as  follows: — 

"The  information  which  we  daily  publish  from  the  Stikine  Uiver  very  naturally  excites 
public  attention  to  a.  great  extent.  Whether  the  territory  through  which  the  river  flows  be 
considered  in  a  political,  commercial,  or  industrial  light,  tlicre  is  n  probability  that  in  a 
short  time  there  will  be  a  still  more  general  interest  in  the  claim.  Not  only  will  the 
intervention  of  the  Royal  jurisdiction  be  demanded  in  order  to  give  to  it  a  complete  form  of 
government,  but  if  the  land  proves  lo  be  as  rich  as  there  is  now  reason  to  believe  it  to  be, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  result  in  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia  for  the 
transfer  of  the  sea-coast  to  the  Britisli  Crown.  It  certainly  is  not  acceptable  that  a  stream 
like  the  Stikine,  which  for  170  to  190  miles  is  nnvigalde  f(U'  steamers,  which  waters  a 
territory  so  rich  in  gold  that  it  will  allure  thousands  of  men — ^certainly  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  business  of  such  a  highway  should  reach  the  interior  through  a  Russian  door  of 
30  miles  of  coast.  The  Knglish  jHipulation  which  occupies  i'.ie  interior  cannot  be  so  easily 
managed  by  the  Russians  as  the  Stikine  Indians  of  the  cons^  manage  the  Indians  of  the 
interior.  Oar  business  nmst  be  in  British  hanils.  Our  resources,  our  energies,  our  under- 
takings cannot  be  fully  developed  in  i)uitding  up  o  Russian  emporium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stikine.  We  must  have  for  our  productions  a  depi')t  over  which  the  British  flog  waves. 
By  the  Treaty  of  18!J.5  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  secured  to  us.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  also  open  to  the  United  Stotes  before  the  Louisiana  purchase,  but  tha 
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growing  strength  of  the  North  made  the  attainment  of  that  teiritory  cither  by  purchase  or 
by  might  an  evident  necessity.  We  look  upon  tho  sca-coust  of  Stikine-hmd  in  tlie  same 
light.  Tiie  strip  of  land  vvliich  stretclics  along  from  I'ortUind  Canal  to  Mount  St.  Elias, 
with  a  l)readth  of  .'iO  miles,  and  which  according  to  the  Treaty  of  182.')  forms  a  jiart  of 
Russian  America,  niunl  eveiituolli/  herome  the  jiroperlij  of  (ireat  Ijrilniii,  either  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  development  of  gold,  or  for  reasons  which  arc  now  yet  in  the  beginning,  but 
whose  results  are  certain.  For  it  is  clearly  undesirable  that  llie  strii)  'M)  miles  long  and 
30  miles  wide,  wliicli  is  only  •  .itJ  by  the  Russians  for  the  collection  of  furs  and  walrus 
teeth,  shall  for  ever  contr.l  the  entrance  to  our  very  extensive  northern  territory.  It  is  a 
principle  of  Kni^lanr!  ',/  acquire  territory  only  as  a  jioint  of  defence.  Canada,  Novn  .Scotia, 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope,  and  the  great  part  of  our  Indian  possessions  were  all 
acquired  as  defensive  points.  In  Africa,  India,  and  China  the  same  rule  is  to-day  followed 
by  the  Government.  With  a  Power  like  Russia  it  would  peihiips  be  more  dillicult  to  get 
ready,  but  if  we  riced  the  sea-coast  to  help  us  in  our  business  in  the  precious  met.als  with 
the  interior  and  for  dcfemc.  then  we  must  have  it.  The  United  States  needed  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  and  they  look  them.  We  need  the  shore  of  New  Xorfolk  and  New 
Cornwall. 

"  It  is  just  as  much  the  destiny  of  our  Anglo-Norman  race  to  possess  the  whole  of 
Russian  America,  howe\  or  wild  and  inhospitable  it  may  be,  as  it  has  been  the  destiny  of 
the  Russian  Northmen  to  prevail  over  Northern  Kurope  and  Asia.  As  the  W  aniKring  Jew 
and  bis  pbanlom  in  the  tale  of  Eugene  Sue,  so  will  the  Anglo-Norman  and  the  Kussian  yet 
look  upon  eaidi  other  from  the  op|)ositc  side  of  Behring  Straits.  Between  the  two  races 
the  northern  half  of  the  Old  and  New  World  must  be  divided.     America  mu^t  be  ours. 

"  The  present  development  of  the  precious  metals  in  our  hyperborean  lOldorado  will 
most  probably  hasten  the  annexation  of  the  territory  in  question.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  gold  region  of  llie  Stikinc  extends  away  to  the  western  source  of  the 
Mackenzie.  In  this  case  ;lie  increase  of  the  business  and  of  the  population  will  exceed  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Who  shall  reap  the  ])rofit  of  this  r  Tiic  mouths  of  rivers 
have  as  well  before  as  since  the  time  of  railroads  controlled  the  business  of  llie  interior. 
For  our  national  pride  the  thought,  however,  is  unbearable  tli.it  the  Russian  Kagle  should 
possess  a  point  which  owes  its  importance  to  the  British  Lion.  The  mouth  of  the  Stikine 
must  be  ours,  or  at  least  an  -juter  harbour  must  be  established  on  British  soil  from  which 
our  steamers  can  pass  the  Russian  girdle.  Fort  Simpson,  Dundas  Land,  Portland  Canal, 
or  some  other  convenient  point,  nmst  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  necessity  of  speedy 
action  in  order  to  secure  the  contn/l  of  the  Stikine  is  apparent.  If  we  let  slip  tlie  oppor- 
tunity, so  shall  we  permit  a  Russian  State  to  arrive  :'  (he  door  of  a  British  Colony." 


Thus,  if  we  may  credit  this  colonial  ejaculation,  caw^ht  iij/  and  preserved  by  Oernian 
science,  the  Russian  possessions  weie  destined  to  round  aiul  oonipletr  tin  domain  of  Great 
Britain  on  this  continent.  The  Russian  "  Eagle  "  will  give  way  to  the  I'l  itish  "  Lion."  The 
Anglo-Norman  was  to  be  master  as  far  as  Behring  Straits,  across  >\hich  he  might  survey 
his  Russian  neighbour.  How  this  was  to  lie  accomplislu'd  is  not  precisely  .'xplained.  Tl 
promises  of  gold  on  the  Slikme  failed,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  i  olonial  plan  «.. 
as  unsubstantial.  Colonists  become  excited  easily.  This  is  not  the  fust  time  in  which 
Russian  America  Ins  been  menaced  in  a  similar  way-  During  the  Crimean  war  there 
seemed  to  be  in  Canada  a  spirit  not  unlike  that  of  the  Vancouver  journalist,  unless  we  are 
misled  by  the  able  pamphlet  of  .Mr.  A.  K.  Roche,  of  (luebec,  where,  after  desr  ibing 
Russian  America  as  "  richer  in  resources  and  capabilities  than  it  has  hitherto  been  diowed 
to  be  either  by  the  English  who  shamefully  gave  ii.  up.  or  by  the  Russians  who  tmniingly 
obtained  it,"  the  author  urges  an  expedition  for  its  conquest  and  annexation.  His  proposi- 
tion fell  on  the  happy  termination  of  the  war,  but  it  exists  as  a  warning,  with  a  notice  also 
of  a  former  English  title  "  shamefully"  abandoned. 

This  rciiion  is  distant  enough  from  Ctreat  Britain  ;  but  there  is  an  incident  of  past 
history  which  shows  that  distance  from  the  .Metropolitan  Government  has  not  excluded  the 
idea  of  war.  Great  Britain  could  hardly  be  more  jealous  of  Russia  on  these  coasts  than 
was  .Sjiain  in  a  former  day,  if  we  may  credit  the  Re|)ort  of  Humboldt.  1  quote  again  his 
authoritative  work,"  lOssai  I'olitiipie  sur  la  NouvcUc-lispagnc  "  (Tom.  1  p.  .'il5).  where  it  is 
recorded  that  as  early  as  1788,  even  while  peace  was  still  uidn'okcii,  tlie  S|)ani;irds  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  Russians  in  this  region,  and  when  in  l/i't)  the  Emperor  Paul  declared 
war  on  Spain  the  hardy  project  was  formed  of  an  expedition  Inmi  the  .\loxiran  [lorts  of 
Monterey  and  San  Bias  against  the  Russian  Colonies,  on  which  t  he  philosophic  traveller 
remarks,  in  words  which  are  rocalled  by  the  Vancouver  manilesto,  that  '•  if  this  project  had 
been  executed  the  world  would  have  witnessed  two  nations  in  conflict,  which,  occupying  tho 
op])Osite  extremities  of  Europe,  found  themselves  neighbours  in  another  hemisphere  on 
the  eastern  and  westerii  boundaries  of  their  vast  Empires."  Thus,  notwithstanding  an 
intervening  circuit  of  half  the  globe,  two  Great  Powers  were  about  to  encounter  each  other 
on  these  coasts.  But  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  British  of  our  day  in  any  considerable 
numbers  have  adopted  the  early  Spanish  disquietude  al  the  presence  of  Russia  on  thi» 
continent. 

The  Amity  of  Jiuma. 

5.  There  is  still  another  consideration  concerning  this  Treaty  which  must  not  be 
disregarded.     It  attests  niid  assures  the  amity  of  Russia.     Even  if  you  doubt  the  vali:e  of 
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tlieae  (/^ssessions,  the  Trenty  is  a  sign  of  friendship.  It  is  a  now  expression  of  that  entente 
cordiidc  between  the  two  Powers  which  is  a  phenomenon  of  history.  Though  unlike  in 
institutions,  they  are  not  unlike  in  recent  experience.  Sharers  of  a  common  glory  in  a 
great  act  of  emancipation,  they  also  share  together  the  opposition  or  antipathy  of  other 
nations.  Perhaps  this  experience  has  not  been  without  its  etfcct  in  bringing  them 
together.  At  all  events,  no  coldness  or  unkindness  has  interfered  at  any  time  willi  their 
good  relations. 

The  archives  of  the  State  Department  show  an  uninterrupted  cordiality  between  the 
two  Governments  dating  far  back  in  our  history.  More  than  once  Russia  has  oflTered  her 
gotid  ollices  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  once  also  flie  vv;is  a  recognized 
arbitrator.  She  ofl'cred  her  mediation  to  prevent  war  in  1312,  and  again  by  her  mediation 
in  19!.')  brought  about  peace.  Afterwards  it  wns  under  her  arbitration  tliat  questions  with 
Great  Britain  arisi.ig  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  were  amicably  settled  in  18ii'i.  But  it  was 
during  our  recent  Ironljles  that  we  felt  more  than  ever  her  friendly  sentiments,  altliough  it 
is  not  improbable  that  llie  accuh'ntof  position  and  of  distance  ha<l  its  influence  in  ytreserving 
these  undisturbed.  The  Rebellion,  which  tempted  so  many  other  Powers  into  its  embrace, 
could  not  draw  Russia  from  her  habitual  good-will.  Her  solicitude  for  the  Union  was  early 
declared.  She  made  no  unjustifiable  concession  of  ocean  bclliffercncy,  witii  all  its  immuni- 
ties and  powers,  to  rebels  in  arms  against  the  Union.  She  furnished  no  hospitality  to  rebel 
cruizcrs;  nor  was  any  rebel  agent  ever  received,  entertained,  or  encouraged  at  St.  I'ctcrs- 
buru'h  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  United  States 
should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  prizes  into  Russian  ports.  So  natural  and  easy  were  the 
relations  between  the  two  (lovernments  that  such  complaints  as  incidentally  a'oso  on 
either  side  were  amicably  adjusted  by  vcrl)al  explanations  witliout  any  written  controversy. 

Positive  acts  occurred  to  strengthen  these  relations.  As  early  as  1H(!1  the  two 
Governments  came  to  an  agreement  to  act  together  for  llie  establishment  of  a  connection 
between  San  l'Vnnci''C0  and  Sv.  Petcrsburgh  by  an  interoccimic  telegraph  across  Belirin^ 
Sti-aits ;  .Tiid  tliis  agreement  was  .subsequently  sanctioned  by  Congress.  Aleanwhilc 
occurred  the  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  winter  of  18().'!,  which  was  intended  by  the 
Emperor  and  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  a  friendly  demonstration.  This  was 
followed  by  a  communicatiiin  of  the  .Secretary  of  State,  dated  2(ith  December,  1804,  in  the 
name  of  tlic  President,  inviting  the  Archduke  Constantino  to  visit  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  such  a  visit  would  be  "  beneficial  to  us  and  by  no  means 
unprofitable  to  Russia,"  hut  forbearing  "  to  specify  reasons,"  and  assuring  him  that 
coming  as  a  national  guest  he  would  receive  a  cordial  aiid  most  dcnumstrative  welcome. 
AfVairs  in  Russia  prevented  the  acceptance  of  Ibis  invitation.  Afterwards,  in  the  spring  of 
18R(),  Coi:t;ress  by  solemn  resolution  declared  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Emperor  on  his  escape  from  the  madness  of  an  assassin,  and  Mr.  Fox,  at 
the  time  .Vssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  appointed  to  take  the  Resolution  of  Congress 
to  the  Emperor,  and,  in  discharge  of  this  trust,  to  declare  the  friendly  sentiments  of  our 
country  for  Russia,  lie  was  conveyed  to  Cronstadt  in  tiie  monitor  "  Mianlonomah,"  the 
most  formidable  ship  of  our  navy;  and  thus  this  agent  of  war  became  a  messenger  of 
peace.     'I'he  monitor  and  the  Minister  were  received  in  Russia  with  unbounded  hospitality. 

In  relations  such  as  I  have  described  the  cession  of  territory  seems  a  natural 
trnns.iotion  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  past.  It  remains  to  hope  that  it  may  he  a  new 
link  in  an  amity  which,  without  cll'ort,  has  overcome  differences  of  institutions  and 
intervening  space  on  the  globe. 


Shall  the  Treaty  lie  ratified  ? 

Such  arc  some  of  the  obvious  considerations  of  a  general  character  bearing  on  the 
Treaty.  The  infcrests  of  the  Pacific  States;  the  extension  of  the  natioeal  domain;  the 
extension  of  lii-publican  institutions;  the  foreclosure  of  adverse  British  possessions  and 
the  amity  of  Russia;  these  are  the  points  which  we  have  pc ssed  in  review.  Most  of  these, 
if  not  all,  are  calcidated  to  impress  the  puljlic  mind;  but  I  can  readily  understand  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  urgency  of  negotiation  at  this  hour.  Some  may 
think  that  the  purchase-money  and  the  animal  outlay  which  must  follow  might  have  been 
postponed  for  another  decade,  iv'nilc  Russia  continued  in  ])()sseKsion  as  a  trustee  for  our 
benefit.     And  yet  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  Treaty  do  not  seem  in  allow  delay. 

At  all  events,  now  that  the  Treaty  lias  been  signed  by  I'lenipotentiaries  on  each  side 
duly  empowered,  it  is  ditlicult  to  see  how  we  can  refuse  to  complete  the  purchase  without 
putting  to  hazard  the  friendly  relations  which  happily  subsist  between  the  United  t^tates 
and  Russia.  The  overtures  originally  proceeded  from  us.  Alter  a  delay  of  years,  and 
other  intervening  propositions,  the  bargain  was  at  lenj^th  con<hided.  It  is  with  nations  as 
with  individua's.  A  bargain  once  made  nnut  be  kept.  Even  if  still  open  to  consideration 
it  must  not  be  lightly  abandoned.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  dishonour  of  this  Treaty,  Bft".r 
what  has  passed,  would  be  a  serious  responsibility  for  our  country.  As  an  international 
question,  it  would  be  tried  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  there  are  many  who, 
not  appreciating  the  requirement  of  our  Constitution  bv  which  a  Treaty  must  have  "  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  would  regard  its  rejection  as  bad  faith.  There  would 
be  jeers  at  w..  and  jeers  at  Russia  also;  at  us  for  levity  in  making  overtures,  and  at  lluHsia 
for  levity  in  yielding  to  them.  Had  the  Senate  been  consulted  in  advance,  before  the 
Treaty  whs  signed  or  either  Power  publicly  committed,  as  is  often  done  on  important 
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occasidns,  it  would  now  be  under  less  constraint.  On  sucli  n  coristilt:>tiori  tliere  would 
have  lieen  an  opportunity  for  all  possible  objections,  and  a  lar^e  Ifititude  to  a  reasonable 
discretion.  Let  me  add  tbat,  while  forbearing  objection  now,  I  liope  that  tliis  Treaty  may 
not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  at  least  in  tMe  independent  manner  of  its  negotiation.  I 
would  save  to  the  Senate  an  important  power  that  justly  belongs  to  it. 

A  Caveat. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  on  wliicli  I  file  my  caveat.     This  Treaty  must  not  be  a 

Srecedent  for  a  system  of  indiscriminate  and  costly  annexation.  Sincerely  believing  that 
Republican  institutions  under  the  primacy  of  the  United  States  must  enibrcce  this  whole 
continent,  1  cannot  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Jefferson,  who,  while  confessing  satisfaction  in 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast,  saw  there  in  the  future  nothing  but  "  free  and  independent 
Americans,"  bound  to  the  United  States  only  by  "tics  of  blood  and  interest"  without 
political  unity.  Nor  am  I  willing  to  restrain  myself  to  the  principle  so  tersely  expressed 
by  Andrew  Jacksuii  in  his  letter  to  President  Monroe, "  Concentrate  our  population,  confine 
our  frontier  to  pmpcr  limits,  until  our  country,  to  those  limits,  is  filled  with  a  dense 
population."  Hut  I  cannot  disguise  my  anxiety  that  every  stage  in  our  predestined 
future  shall  be  by  natural  processes  without  war,  and  I  would  add  even  without  purchase. 
There  is  no  territorial  aggrandizement  which  is  worth  the  price  of  blood.  Only  under 
peculiar  circumstances  can  it.  become  the  subject  ot  ))ecuniary  contract.  Our  triumph 
should  be  by  gi'owth  and  organic  expansion  in  obedience  to  "pre-established  harmony," 
recognizing  always  the  will  of  those  who  arc  to  become  our  fellow-citizens.  All  this  must 
be  cusy  if  we  arc  mily  true  to  ourselves.  <  )ur  motto  may  be  that  of  Goethe,  "  Without 
haste,  without  rcsl."  Let  the  Republic  be  assured  in  tranquil  liberty  with  all  equal  before 
the  law,  and  it  will  conquer  by  its  sublime  example.  More  happy  than  Austria,  who 
acquired  possessions  by  marriage,  we  shall  acquire  them  by  the  attraction  of  Republican 
institutions ; 

"  BelU  gi-rant  alii  ;  tu,  ftlix  .\uhlria,  mibe; 
Nam  <|ue  Mars  alii^,  ilut  tibi  rciriiii  A^enus," 

The  f.uuous  epigram  will  be  just  as  applicable  to  us,  inasmuch  as  our  acquisitions  will  be 
under  the  sanction  of  wedlock  to  the  Republic.  There  may  he  wedlock  of  a  people  as  well 
as  of  a  Prince.  Meanwhile,  our  first  care  should  be  to  improve  and  elevate  the  licpublic, 
whiise  sway  will  he  so  comprehensive.  Plant  it  witli  schools;  cover  it  with  churches;  fill  it 
with  libraries;  make  it  ahundant  with  cnmf(,rt  so  that  poverty  shall  disappear;  keep  it 
constant  in  the  assertion  of  Human  Rights.  And  here  we  may  fitly  recall  those  words  of 
antiquity,  which  Cicero  quoted  from  the  (Jreck,  and  which  Welistcr  in  our  day  quoted  from 
Cicero,  "  You  have  a  Sparta;  adorn  it." 


Sources  of  Information  upon  liusaian  America. 

I  am  now  brought  to  consider  the  character  of  these  possessions  and  their  probable 
value.  Here  I  am  obliged  to  cont'cse  a  dearth  of  authentic  information  easily  acccssilile. 
There  arc  few  among  us  who  read  Russian,  so  that  works  in  this  language  arc  loikod  up 
from  the  world.  One  of  these,  in  two  large  and  showy  volumes,  is  now  before  me,  entitled 
"A  lliitorical  Survey  of  the  Pormatioii  of  the  Russiari-.Vnicrican  Company,  au<l  its 
Progress  to  the  Present  Time,''  by  P.  Teshmcncw,  !St.  Pctcrsburgh.  The  fiist  volume 
appeared  in  18(10,  and  the  second  in  18()3.  Here,  among  other  tilings,  is  a  templing 
engraving  of  Sitka,  wrapped  in  mists,  with  the  sea  before  and  the  snow-capped  nu>untains 
durkcncil  with  forest  behind.  Judging  fro-.;i  the  tabic  of  contents,  which  has  i;ecn 
transl.'itcd  for  me  by  a  Russian,  the  book  (uift'ht  to  be  instmctive.  There  is  also  another 
Russaii  H<irl.  of  an  official  character,  which  appcand  'n  1«(!1  at  St.  Pctcrsl)urgh  in  the 
"  Morskoi  Sbornich,"  or  "  Naval  Review,"  and  is  entitled,"  Materials  for  the  History  of  the 
liussian  Colonies  on  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific."  The  Report  of  C;iptaiM-Lieutcnant 
Golowin  nuule  to  the  Grand  Uuke  Constantino  in  IHtil,  with  which  we  haw  become 
.'lequaintcd  tlu'ough  a  scientific  German  journal,  appeared  originally  in  the  sauic  review. 
These  arc  recent  productions.  After  the  early  voyages  of  Behririg.  first  ordered  by  Peter 
the  tircat  and  supervised  by  the  Inqjcrial  Academy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  spirit  of 
geographical  research  seems  to  have  subsided  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Other  enterprises 
ahsorbuil  the  attention.  And  yet  1  would  not  do  injustice  to  the  voy.iges  of  Hillings, 
recounted  by  Sauer,  or  of  Lisiansky,  Kruseiistern,  and  Langsdorf,  or  of  Kotzebue,  all  under 
the  auspices  of  Russia,  the  last  of  which  may  compare  with  any  as  a  contribution  to 
science.  I  may  add  Liilkc  also  j  but  Kotzebue  was  a  worthy  successor  to  Behring  and 
Cook. 

Uesidc  these  oflicial  contributions,  most  of  which  arc  by  no  means  fiesh,  there  are 
materials  derived  from  casual  navigators,  who,  scudding  these  seas,  rested  in  the  harbours 
there  a»  the  watcr-Hiwl  on  its  flight  ;  from  whalemen,  who  were  there  merely  us  Nimrods 
of  the  ocean  ;  or  from  advei'turers  in  quest  of  the  rich  furs  which  it  furnished.  There  are 
also  the  {;azelt.ccr8  and  geographies,  but  they  ;.re  less  instructive  on  this  head  than  Usual, 
being  founded  on  information  now  many  years  old. 

Perhaps  no  region  of  equal  extent  on  the  globe,  unless  we  except  the  interior  of  Africa 
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or  possibly  Orccnlaiid,  is  as  little  known.  Here  I  do  not  spcnU  for  myself  nlone.  A 
learned  German,  wliom  I  have  already  quoted,  after  saying  that  the  explorations  liiivo  been 
limited  to  the  coast,  testifies  tliat  "  the  interior,  not  only  of  the  continent,  but  even  of  the 
Island  of  Sitka,  is  to-day  unexplored,  and  is  in  every  respect  term  incoijniUt."  The  same 
has  been  repeated  of  the  islands  also.  Admiral  Liitke,  whose  eircui.inavinaticn  of  the 
globe  bej;an  in  1825,  and  whoso  woi'k  hears  date  in  lii35,  says  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago 
that,  "  although  fret|nented  for  uKn'c  than  a  century  by  Russian  vessels  and  tbose  of  other 
nations,  it  is  to-day  almost  as  little  known  as  in  the  time  <>f  Cook."  Another  writer  of 
authority,  the  compiler  of  the  ofheial  work  on  tlie  "  People  of  Russia,"  published  as  late  as 
18G2,  speaks  of  the  interior  as  "a  mystery."  And  yet  another  says  that  our  ignorance 
witb  regard  to  this  region  would  make  it  a  proper  scene  for  a  cbaptcr  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels." 

Where  so  little  was  known  there  was  sco|)e  for  invention.  Imagination  was  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  poetry  pictured  the  savage  desolation  in  nuu'li-admircd 
verse.  Campbell,  in  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  while  exploring  "  earth's  loneliest  bounds 
ond  ocean's  wildest  shore,"  reaches  this  region,  which  bo  portrays;.^ 

"  Lo  !  to  tho  wintry  winds  tlic  pilot  yiclJa, 
His  bnrk  can-ering  oVt  unfatliomcil  fii'ltls. 
Now  far  he  sweeps,  wlierc  eearce  ii  summer  smiles, 
On  Deliring's  rocks,  or  Greenland's  naked  isles ; 
Cold  on  his  midnight  watch  the  lireezes  hlow. 
From  wastes  that  slumber  in  elernal  pnow. 
And  w:it't  ucross  the  wave's  tumultuous  roar 
Tilt  U'olft  long  Aou-l/rom  Ounaltuka'a  shore." 


All  of  which,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  describes  this  region,  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth. 
The  poet  ignores  the  isothermal  line,  which  plays  such  a  conspicuous  ]>art  on  the  I'acilic 
coast.  Here  the  evidence  is  ])ositive.  Portlock,  the  navigator,  who  was  there  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  after  describing  Cook's  Inlet,  which  is  several  degrees  north 
of  Ounalaska,  records  his  belief  "  that  the  climate  here  is  not  so  severe  as  has  been  generally 
supposed ;  for  in  the  course  of  traflic  with  the  natives  they  frequently  brought  berries 
of  several  ."sorts,  and  in  ])arlieular  black  berries  equally  fine  with  those  met  with  in 
England."  ("  Voyage,"  p.  1 1 8.j  Kotzclme,  .rho  was  here  later,  records  that  he  found  the 
weather  "pretty  warm  at  Ounalaska."  ("Voyage,"  vol.  i,  p.  275.)  South  of  tho  .Vleutlans 
the  climate  is  warmer  still.  The  poet  ignores  natural  history  also  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  animals.  Curitmsly  enough,  it  dies  not  appear  that  there  are  "  wolves  "  on 
any  of  the  Aleutians.  Coxe,  in  his  work  on  Russian  discoveries  (p.  174),  records  that 
"reindeer,  bears,  wiiJres.  and  ice-foxes  are  not  to  be  found  on  these  islands.'"  But  he  was 
never  there.  Mcares,  who  was  in  those  seas,  says  "  the  ontij  miimals  on  these  islands  are 
foxes,  some  of  which  are  black."  ("Voyage,"  ol.  i,  p.  10.)  Cook,  who  was  at  Ounalaska 
twice,  and  once  made  a  pruhmged  stay,  expressly  says,  "foxes  and  weasels  were  the  only 
quadrvprth  that  we  saw  ;  they  told  us  that  they  had  hares  also."  ("  Voyage,"  vol.  ii.  p.  518.) 
But  quadrupeds  like  tliese  liardly  sustain  the  exciting  ])ictuie.  The  same  experienced 
navigator  furnishes  a  glimpse  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  appeared  to  him,  which  woidd 
make  us  tremble  if  the  "wolves"  of  the  poet  were  numerous,  lie  says  that  "to  all 
appearance  they  are  tho  most  iicaccable,  inoffensive  people  he  ever  met  with  ;"  and  Cook 
had  been  at  Otaheite.  "  No  such  thing  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  wciipon  was  seen 
amongst  the  natives  of  Ounalaska."  {llii'L,  \iyi.  509,  515.)  Then,  at  least,  the  inhabitants 
did  nut  share  the  ferocity  of  the  "wolves"  and  of  the  climate.  Another  navigator 
fascinates  us  by  a  descrii)lion  of  the  boats  of  Ounalaska,  which  struck  him  "  with 
amazement  beyond  expression  ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  "if  perfect  symmetry,  aniuothness, 
and  projiortion  constitute  beauty,  they  are  beautiful  beyond  anything  that  1  ever  beheld. 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  us  transparent  as  oiled  ])aper."  ("  Hilling's  Voyages,"  p.  15.) 
But  these  are  the  very  boats  that  buffet  "  the  wave's  tumultuous  roar,"  wliile  "  the 
breezes  "waft  the  "wolf's  long  liowl."  This  same  navigator  introduces  another  feature. 
According  to  him  the  Russians  sojourning  there  "seem  to  have  no  desire  to  leave  this 
place,  where  they  enjoy  that  indolence  so  pleasing  to  their  minds"  (Page  Kil.)  The  lotus- 
eaters  of  Homer  were  no  better  off.  'I'he  picture  is  completed  by  another  touch  from 
Liitke.  Admitting  the  want  of  trees  on  the  isl.ind,  the  Admiral  suggests  that  their  place  is 
supplied  not  only  by  luxuriant  grass,  but  by  wood  thrown  upon  the  coast,  including  trunks 
o.f  camphor  from  Chinese  and  .lapanesc  waters,  aiul  "a  tree  which  giver  forth  the  odour  of 
the  rose."  ("Voyage,"  Tom.  1,  p.  1,'$2.)  Such  is  a  small  poition  of  the  testimony,  most 
of  which  was  in  jirint  before  the  poet  wrote. 

Nothing  has  been  written  about  this  region,  whether  the  coast  or  the  islands,  more 
authentic  or  interesting  than  the  narrative  of  (.'aptain  Cook  on  his  third  and  last  voyage. 
He  saw  with  intelligence,  and  described  with  clearness  almost  elegant.  The  record  of 
Captain  Portlock's  voyage  from  London  to  the  north-west  coast  in  17^(>,  l/SJ,  and  1788 
seems  to  be  honest  and  is  instructive.  Captain  iMeares,  whose  voyage  was  contem- 
poraneous, saw  and  exposed  the  importance  of  trade  between  the  north-west  coast  and 
China.  Vancouver,  who  came  a  liftle  later,  has  described  some  parts  of  this  coast. 
La  Pdrouse,  the  unfortunate  Prench  navigator,  has  all'orded  another  ])icture  of  the  coast 
painted  with  French  colours.  Before  him  was  La  MaurcUe,  n  Frenchman  sailing  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  who  was  on  the  coast  in  177U,  o  portion  of  whose  journal  is  preserved  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  volumes  of  La  Piirouse.     After  him  was  Marchand,  also  a  Frenchman, 
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wlio,  during  a  voyage  round  the  world,  stopped  here  in  l"!)!.  The  voynn;c  of  the  latter, 
puI)lisho(l  in  three  quartos,  is  accoiiipanied  by  an  "'  Historical  Iiitrodnclion,"  whicli  is  a  mine 
of  information  on  all  the  voyaj;os  to  this  coast.  Then  came  the  several  successive  llussiaii 
voyages  already  mentioned.  Later  came  the  "  Voyage  roun<l  the  World  "  by  Captain  Hclelier, 
with  a  familiar  sketch  of  life  at  Sitka,  where  ho  stoppcJ  in  IhlJ",  an<l  an  ciit;ravinf; 
representing  the  arsenal  and  li;;hthouse  there.  Then  came  the  "  .roni'jiey  round  the  World  " 
in  1811  and  18W  by  Sir  (jeor^e  Simpson,  Governor-in  chief  of  the  Hudson  Hay 
Company,  containing  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Sitka  and  the  hospitality  of  its  Goverrujr. 
To  these  I  may  add  "  Tlic  Nautical  Magazine  "  for  1819,  vol.  .wiii,  which  contains  a  few 
excellent  pages  about  Sitka;  the  "Journal  of  the  London  (ieographical  Society"  for 
1841,  vol.  xi,  and  for  1852,  vol.  xii,  where  this  region  is  treated  u^ulcr  the  head  of  Arctic 
languages  and  animal  life;  Burney's  "Russian  and  Xorth-eastcrn  Voyages;"  the 
magnificent  work  entitled  "  Les  l\;u|)les  de  la  llussic,"  which  ajipearcd  at  St.  I'etersburgh 
in  1802,  on  the  Tenth  Centennial  Anniversary  of  tlie  foundaticni  of  the  Uussian  Empire, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Astor  Library ;  the  very  recent  work  of  .Murray  on  the 
"  GeoHTaphical  Distribution  of  Ma-imals;"  the  work  of  Sir  John  Itichardson,  '•' I'auna 
Boreali-.'vmericana ;"  "  Latham  on  .N 'tionalitics  "  in  the  chapter.^  of  which  treat  of  the 
population  of  Uussian  America;  the  "  Kncyclopcedia  Dritannica;"  and  the  admir.ible 
"  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography  "  by  K(  ith  .(ohnston.  I  mention  also  an  elaborate  article 
by  Holmhcrg,  in  the  Transactions  of  t  le  Fiidand  Society  of  Sciences  at  llelsingfors,  said 
to  be  replete  with  information  on  the  ethnography  of  the  north-west  coast. 

Perhajjs  the  most  ])recise  and  valuable  information  has  been  contributed  by  Germany. 
The  Germans  are  the  best  geographers;  besides  many  Uussian  contril)utions  are  in 
German.  Miiller,  who  recorded  the  discoveries  of  ilehring,  was  a  German.  Nothing 
more  important  on  this  subject  has  ever  appeared  than  trie  German  work  of  the  Uussian 
Admiral  v(Mi  Wrangel,  "  Statistisehe  und  Ethnographischc  Xachriclitcn  iiher  die  Uussischen 
llesitznngcn  an  der  Nordwestkuste  von  America,"  first  published  by  liacr  in  his  Russian 
"Heitriige"  in  1839.  There  is  also  the  "  Vcrhandlungen  der  Russisch-Kaiscrlichen 
Mineralogischen  Gcsellscliafc  zu  St.  Petersburg,"  18 IH  niul  1819,  wliich  contains  an 
elaborate  article,  in  itself  a  volume,  on  the  orography  and  geologv  of  the  north-west  coast 
and  the  adjoining  islands,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  bihliogniphical  list  of  tlie  works  and 
materials  illustrating  the  discovery  and  history  of  the  west  half  of  North  .America  and  the 
neighbouring  seas.  I  may  also  refer  generally  to  the  "  Archiv  fiir  Wissenschaftliclie 
Kunde  vol!  Ilassland,"  edited  by  Krman,  but  especially  the  volume  for  ISO.i,  containing 
the  abstract  of  Golowin's  lleport  on  the  Russian  Colonics  in  North  America  as  it 
appeared  originally  in  the  "  Slorskoi  Sbornich."  Besides  these  there  are  Wappiius' 
"  llandbuch  von  Geographic  niul  Statistik  von  Nnrd  Amerika,"  imhlisbed  at  Leipsic 
in  1855;  I'etcrman  in  his  "  Mittheilungen  iiher  wichtige  neue  Krforschungcn  iuif  dem 
gesammtgebiete  der  Geographic  '  for  1856,  vol.  ii,  p.  48fi ;  for  1859,  vol.  v,  p.  41  ;  and  for 
ISfi.i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  70, '.»,3(;, '.'/r,  278  ;  Kittlitz  "  Denkwiirdigkeiten  ciner  lleise  nach  dcm 
Uussischen  America  (lurch  Kamlschatka,"  published  at  (iolha  in  1858  ;  also  by  the  same 
author,  "The  Vegetation  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  the  racillc,"  translated  from  the 
German  and  published  at  London  in  18i!l, 

Much  recent  information  has  been  derived  from  the  great  Compaiues  possessing  the 
monopoly  of  trade  here.  Latterly  there  has  been  an  unexpected  purveyor  in  the  Russian- 
American  Telegraph  ('ompany,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Charles  L.  Ilulkley,  and 
here  our  own  countrymen  come  to  help  tis.  To  this  expedition  we  are  indebted  for 
authentic  evidence  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  great  rivers  which 
traverse  it.  The  Smithsonian  Listitution  and  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 
co-operated  with  the  Telegraph  Company  in  the  invistigalion  of  the  luitural  history  of  the 
region.  Major  Kemiieolt,  a  young  naturalist,  originally  in  the  service  of  the  Institution, 
and  Director  of  the  Museum  of  tlie  Chicago  .\cademy,  was  the  enterprising  chief  of  the 
Youkon  division  of  the  expedition.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  valuable  labours  he  died 
suddenly  in  the  month  of  M.ay  last  at  Nulato,  on  the  hanks  of  the  great  river,  the 
Kwich|)ak,  which  may  he  called  the  ^lississippi  of  the  north,  far  away  in  the  interior  and 
on  the  confines  of  the  .\rctic  Circle,  where  the  sun  was  visible  all  night.  Kvcn  .iftcr  death 
he  was  still  rti  cx|)lorer.  From  this  remote  outpost  his  remains,  after  descending  the 
unknown  river  in  an  Esquimaux  boat  of  seal-skins,  steered  by  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
labours,  were  transported  by  way  of  Panani.i  to  liis  home  at  Chicago,  where  he  now  lies 
buried.  Such  an  incident  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  his  name  will  always  remind  us  of 
courageous  enterprise,  before  which  distance  and  difficulty  disappeared,  lie  was  not  a 
beginner  when  he  entered  into  the  scr'ice  of  the  Telegraph  Company.  .Vlicady  he  had 
visited  the  Voukon  country  by  the  way  of  the  .Mackenzie  River,  and  contributed  to  the 
Sniithsonian  Iii-stitution  import.int  infornuition  with  regard  to  its  geography  and  natural 
history,  .some  of  which  will  be  found  in  tlicir  Reports.  Nature  in  novel  f(n'ms  was  open  to 
him.  Tlio  birds  here  muintained  their  kingdom.  .\ll  about  him  was  the  mysterious 
brcciling  place  of  the  canvns-hack  duck,  whose  eggs,  never  before  seen  by  a  naturalist, 
covered  acres. 

If  we  look  to  maps  for  iiiformatiou,  here  again  we  llnd  ourselves  disappointed. 
Latterly  the  coast  is  outlined  and  described  with  reasonable  completeness  ;  so  also  are  the 
islands.  This  is  the  contribution  of  navigators  and  ot  '•eeeut  Russian  charts.  Rut  the 
interior  is  little  more  than  a  blank,  calling  to  mind  "  the  pathless  downs,"  where,  according 
to  Prior,  the  old  geographers  "  place  elepliants  instead  of  towns."  I  have  already  referred 
to  what  purports  to  bo  a  "  General  Map  of  the  Uussian   Empire,"  published  by  the 
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Academy  of  Seienct's  Bt  St.  I'etersbiirgh  in  177fi>and  republished  at  Loiiduii  in  1787» 
where  Russian  America  docs  not  appear.  I  might  mention  also  that  Captain  Cook 
complained  in  his  day  of  the  Russian  maps  as  "  wonderfully  erroneous."  On  his  return 
English  maps  rcrorded  his  explorations  and  the  names  he  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the 
coast.  These  were  reproduced  in  St.  I'ctershurgh,  and  the  Russian  copy  was  then 
reproduced  in  London,  ^o  that  geographicid  knowledge  was  very  little  advanced.  Some  of 
the  best  maps  of  this  region  are  by  Germans,  who  ;dways  excel  in  maps.  Here,  for 
instniire,  is  an  excellent  Map  of  the  Aleutliui  Islands  and  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
espcciidly  to  illustrate  their  orography  and  geography,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  v<dunie  of  "  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  "  at  St.  Vetersburgh,  to 
whieh  I  have  already  referred. 

Lale  maps  attest  t'.ie  tardines.s  of  inforniatlon.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  excellent 
Map  of  .North  America,  purporting  to  be  published  by  the  Geographieal  In.<titute  of 
Weimar  as  late  as  IK't'J,  on  which  v.e  have  the  Voukoii  pictured,  very  much  hUc  the  Niger, 
in  Africa,  as  a  large  river  meandering  in  the  interior  without  any  outlet  to  the  sea.  Here, 
also,  is  a  Itusian  map  of  this  very  region,  ns  late  as  llSiil,  in  which  the  c.iursc  cf  the 
Youhon  is  left  in  doubt.  On  other  maps,  as  in  the  Alias  of  Keith  .Johnston,  it  is 
pictured  un;ler  another  name  as  entering  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Hut  the  secret  is 
penetrated  at  last.  Recent  dis<overy  by  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  the  service  of  the 
rdegraph  Company  lixcs  that  this  river  is  an  affluent  of  the  Kwicbpak,  as  the  Missouri  is 
an  .ifBucnt  of  the  Mississippi,  and  enters  into  Uehring  Sea,  by  many  mouths,  between  the 
parallels  of  (il  and  C'l  .  Alter  the  death  of  Major  Kennieott  a  division  of  his  Jiarty,  with 
nothing  but  a  skin  boat,  ascended  the  river  to  Fort  Youkoii,  where  it  bifurcates,  and 
descended  it  again  to  Nulalo,  thus  establishing  the  entire  ccmrsc  from  its  sources  in  the 
Rocky  Miiunlains  for  a  distance  exceeding  1,0(10  miles.  I  have  before  me  now  an  outline 
map  ju  t  pr.  pared  by  our  Coast  Survey,  where  this  correction  is  made.  But  this  is  only 
the  harl)inger  of  the  maturer  labours  of  our  accomjdishcd  Bureau  when  the  coasts  of  this 
region  arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

In  closing  this  abstiaet  of  authorities,  being  the  chief  sources  of  original  information 
on  this  suhjeut,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  satisfaction  that,  with  the  cxceptiou  of  a 
single  work,  all  these  may  lie  found  in  the  Congressional  Library,  now  so  happily  enriched 
by  the  rare  collection  of  the  Smiilisonian  Institution.  Sometimes  individuals  are  like 
libraries  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Professor  fiaird,  of  the  Smithsoniln 
Institution,  who  is  thoroughly  informed  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  i.atural  history 
of  Russian  .\nieiic;i,  and  al:<o  of  George  Gibhs,  Esq.,  now  of  Washington,  who  is  the 
depositary  of  valuable  knowledge,  the  result  of  his  own  personal  studies  and  observations, 
with  regard  to  the  native  races. 

Churacler  and  Value  oflinssian  America. 

I  pass  now  to  n  consideration  of  the  character  and  value  of  these  possessions,  as  seen 
under  these  dilfcrent  heads:  (1)  government :  (2)  population:  (.?)  climate;  (4)  vegetable 
products;  (5)  mineral  products;  (6)  furs;  and  (7)  fisheries.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  briefly 
in  their  order.  There  arc  certain  words  of  a  general  ch:iracter,  which  I  introduce  by  way 
of  ])reface.  I  quote  from  Blodgett  on  the  "  C'limatolouy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Temperate  Latitudes  of  the  North  American  Continent": — 

"  It  is  most  surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  great  islands  and  th  ong  line  of 
coast  from  Puget's  Sound  to  Sitka,  ample  as  its  resources  must  be  even  for  tl  ruiting  the 
transient  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  independent  of  its  immense  intrinsic  value.  To  the 
region  bordering  the  Northern  Pacific  the  finest  maritime  positions  belong  throughout  its 
entire  extent ;  aiul  no  part  of  the  \v'est  of  Kiiropc  exceeds  it  in  the  a('.vantagcs  of  equable 
climate,  fertile  soil,  and  commercial  accessibility  of  the  coast.  The  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system  may  he  included  as  a  part  of  this  narilime  region,  embracing  an 
immense  area  from  the  4.")th  to  the  (ioih  parallel,  and  a  degrees  of  longitude  in  width.  The 
cultivable  surface  of  this  district  cannot  be  nmeh  less  than  .K)(),000  square  miles." 

From  this  sketch,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  picture,  I  pass  to  the  different  heads. 


Government. 

I.  The  Russian  Settlemems  were  for  a  long  time  without  any  regular  Government. 
They  were  little  more  tlian  temporary  lodgments  for  ])urposes  of  trade,  where  the  will  of 
the  stronger  prevailed.  The  natives,  who  ha'l  enslaved  each  other,  became  in  turn  the 
slaves  of  these  mercenary  advctiturcrs.  Captain  Cook  records  "the  great  subjection"  of 
the  natives  at  (Junalnska  when  he  was  there  in  1778,  and  a  Russian  navigator,  twenty  years 
later,  describes  the  islands  generally  as  "  under  the  sway  of  roving  hunters  more  savage 
than  any  tribes  he  had  hitherto  met  with."  {"Billings'  Voyage,"  p.  274.)  At  Ounalaska 
the  Russians  for  a  long  time  employed  ali  the  men  in  the  chase,  "  taking  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  to  tliemselves." 

'J'he  Urst  trace  of  government  which  I  find  was  in  1790,  at  the  important  Island  of 
Kudiak,  o:-  the  Great  Island,  as  it  was  called,  where  a  Russian  Company  was  established. 
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under  tho  direction  of  a  Greek  by  the  name  of  DelarefF,  wlio,  Hctoriliii!,'  to  tlic  |mitial  rc|)iirt 
of  a  Russiiin  nevigfttor,  "  governed  with  the  strictest  justice,  as  well  natives  as  lliissiaiig, 
and  eotablished  a  achoo',  where  the  yoiiiiL,'  natives  were  tnuglit  the  Ilussiuu  laii<;uage, 
rending,  and  writing."  ("Billings,"  p.  171.J  Here  were  abont  fifty  Ilussians,  including 
ofHcers  of  the  Company,  and  another  person  described  ns  there  "  on  the  part  of  (lov.Tnrnent 
to  collect  tribute."  The  establishment  consisted  of  five  house.*  alter  tho  Russian  fashion  ; 
barracks  laid  out  on  cither  side  somewhat  like  the  bo.xes  at  a  coll'cc-house,  with  dillorent 
offices,  which  arc  represented  as  follows:  "An  office  of  appeal  to  Mettle  disputes,  levy 
£ncs,  and  punish  ollendcrs  by  a  regular  tri.d  ;  here  Dehirett  presides  ;  and  I  believe  that 
few  Courts  of  Justice  pass  a  sentence  witii  more  impartiality ;  an  office  of  receiv.'.l  and 
delivery,  both  for  the  Lom|)any  and  for  tribute  ;  the  Conmnssary's  (k'])artment ;  counting- 
house  ;  all  in  this  buildinpr,  at  one  end  of  which  is  DelareflF's  habitation."  (Ibid.,  p.  ^^A^) 
If  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  and  it  surely  is,  affairs  here  did  not  improve  with  time. 

It  seems  that  there  were  various  small  Companies,  of  which  that  at  Kodiak  was  the 
most  considerable,  all  of  which  were  finally  fused  into  one  large  trading  Company,  known 
as  the  liussian-Aincrican  (Jonipany,  which  was  organized  in  171*^,  under  a  Charter  fr(mi  the 
Emperor  Paul,  with  the  power  of  administration  throughout  the  whole  region,  includnij;  the 
coasts  and  the  islands.  Jn  this  respeet  it  was  not  unlike  the  East  India  Company,  which 
has  ])laycd  such  a  part  in  English  history;  but  it  may  be  more  properly  compared  to  the 
Hudson  Hay  Company,  of  wliich  it  was  a  Russian  counterpart.  The  Charter  was  for  a 
term  of  years,  but  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  extended,  and,  as  I  understand,  is  now  on 
the  point  of  expiring;.  The  powers  of  the  Company  are  sententiously  described  by  the 
"  Ahnanacli  dc  (iotha  "  for  18fi7,  where,  under  tlie  head  of  Russia,  it  says  that  '•  to  the 
present  time  Russian  America  has  been  iht property  of  u  ('om/mii;/." 

I  know  no  limitation  upon  the  Company,  except  that  latterly  it  has  been  bound  to 
apjioint  its  cliitf  functionary,  called  "  Adniinistrator-Gcncral,"  from  the  higher  officers  of 
the  lm|Rrinl  Navy,  when  he  becomes  invested  with  what  are  declared  the  prerogatives  of  a 
Governor  in  Sil)eria.  This  ret|uirenient  has  doubtless  secured  the  superior  order  of 
Magistrates  wliich  the  country  has  latterly  enjoyed.  Among  these  have  been  Baron 
Wrangel,  an  Admiral,  who  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  with  (ircat  Britain  in  1H25 ; 
Captain  ICoupreanoff,  who  had  (H)nnnandcd  the  "Azof,"  a  sliip  of  the  line,  in  the  '(lack 
Sea,  and  s|)oke  Knglish  well  ;  Captain  Etholine ;  Admiral  Kujurclm,  who,  after  being  tl  ere 
five  years,  was  made  Governor  of  the  I'rovince  of  the  Amoor;  Admiral  Wodsk". ;  1  nd 
Prince  Alacksoutoll',  an  Admiral  also,  who  is  the  present  Administrator-General.  Tiie  term 
of  service  is  ordinarily  live  years. 

The  scat  of  Govcrnnu-nt  is  the  town  of  New  Archangel,  better  Known  by  ils  alxiriginal 
name  of  Sitka,  with  a  harbour  as  .smooth  and  safe  as  n  pond.  Its  prescr.i  population 
cannot  be  far  from  1,000  souls,  although  even  this  is  changeable.  In  the  s|  ring,  when 
sailors  le.-ive  for  the  sea  and  trappers  for  the  chase,  it  has  been  r?dnec  1  to  as  few  as  ll^O. 
It  was  not  witlumt  a  question  that  Sitka  at  last  prevailed  as  the  metropolis.  Lutke  sets 
forth  reasons  elaborately  urged  in  favour  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak.  ('  Vovage," 
Tom.  1,  p.  1.5;t.) 

The  first  Settlement  there  was  in  1800  by  Daranow,  the  Suicr'.ntendcnt  of  the 
Company,  whose  life  was  passed  in  this  country,  and  whose  nnr..e  hai  ')een  given  to  the 
island.  But  the  Settlement  made  slow  progress.  Lisiansky,  who  was  there  in  1804, 
records  that  "from  his  entrance  into  Sitka  Sound  there  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  shore 
the  least  vestige  of  habitation  "  (p.  ll.'>.)  The  natives  had  set  themselves  against  a  Settle- 
ment there.  Alcanwhile,  the  seat  of  Government  was  at  Kodiak,  of  which  we  have  an  early 
and  friendly  glimpse.  1  quote  what  Lisiansky  says,  as  exhibiting  in  a  favourable  light  the 
beginning  of  that  Government  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  : — 

"The  Island  of  Kodink,  with  the  rest  of  the  Russian  Settlements  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  are  superintended  l)y  a  kind  of  (iover-ior-CJeneral  or  Coiumandei-in  enicf, 
who  has  agents  under  him,  appointed,  like  himself,  by  the  Com])any  at  Peterslnn:;h.  The 
smaller  Settlements  have  each  a  Ru'-sian  overseer.  These  overseers  are  choM-n  by  the 
tiovernor,  and  are  selected  for  the  ollicc  in  consequence  of  tlieir  long  services  and  orderly 
conduct.  They  have  the  power  of  punishing,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho.-e  whom  they  superin- 
tend ;  but  are  themselves  amenable  to  the  Governor  if  they  abuse  their  power  by  acts  of 
injustice.  The  scat  of  Government  is  on  the  harbour  of  St.  Paul,  whicli  has  a  barrack, 
different  store-h(iu.scs,  several  respectable  wooden  hnliitations,  and  a  church,  the  only  one 
to  be  found  on  th  ;  coast." — [Uml.,  p.  214.) 


From  this  time  the  Company  seems  to  have  established  itself  on  the  coast.  Lisiansky 
speaks  of  "a  single  hunting  party  of  900  men,  gathered  from  difVcrent  places,  as  Alaska, 
Kodiak,  Kenay,  Cook's  Inlet,  an'l  commanded  by  thirty-six  '  toyons,'  wbo  are  subordinate 
to  the  Russians  in  the  .scrrice  of  the  American  Company,  and  receive  from  tliem  their 
orders."  (I/iiil.,\y.  15.3.)  Prom  another  source  I  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kodiak  and  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  were  regarded  as  "immediate  subjects  of  the  Company,"  the  nudes 
from  18  to  50  being  bound  to  serve  it  for  u  term  of  three  years  each.  They  were  employed 
in  the  chase.  The  population  of  Alaska  and  of  the  two  great  bays.  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince 
William  Sound,  were  also  subject  to  the  Company  ;  but  they  were  held  to  a  yearly  tax  in 
furs  without  any  regular  service,  and  they  couKl  trade  only  witli  the  Compai.j  ;  otherwise 
they  were  independent.  This  seems  to  have  been  befoifi  the  division  of  the  whole  into 
[G07]  B 
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districts,  all  under  the  Company,  which,  though  primarily  for  the  husiness  of  the  Company, 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  (niiliiict  jimsuiclions,  eacli  with  local  powers  of  govcrnnient. 

Among  those  were  two  districts  which  I  niontiuu  only  to  put  iiside,  as  not  included  in 
the  present  cession:  (1)  The  Kurilc  Islands,  heinc;  the  group  nestling  near  the  coast  of 
Japan,  on  ilic  Asiatic  side  of  the  <iividing  line  between  the  two  continents.  (2)  The  Uoss 
Settlement  in  California,  now  nl)andoned. 

There  remain  five  other  districts;  (1)  Tlic  District  of  Atclia,  with  the  Bureau  at  this 
island,  enihraein^  the  two  western  groups  of  the  Aleutians  known  as  the  Andreaiio-.vsky 
Islands  and  the  Rat  Islands,  and  also  the  ^roup  about  Hidiring'.s  Island,  whirli  is  not 
embraced  in  the  present  cession.  (")  The  District  of  Ounalaskn,  with  the  IJurcuu  at  this 
island,  embracini;  the  Fox  Islands,  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  to  the  meridian  of  the 
Shuniagin  Islands,  inchulin|^  these  and  also  the  i'rybilov  Islands  to  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula.  (3)  The  District  of  Kodiak,  embracing  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  cast  of  the 
meridian  of  the  Shuniagin  Islands,  an^l  the  coast  westward  to  Mount  St.  Kli;  s,  with  the 
adjacent  islands,  including  Kinli.ik.  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Prince  William  Sound,  then 
northward  along  the  coast  of  Bristol  Bay,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  Nushagak  and 
Kuskokwim  Rivers,  all  of  which  is  governed  from  Kodiak,  with  rodojbts  or  palisaded 
stations  at  Pvushagak,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Prince  William  Sound.  (4)  The  Northern 
District,  embracing  the  country  of  the  Kwiclipuk  and  of  Norton's  Sound,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commander  of  the  redoubt  at  St.  Michael's ;  leaving  the  country  north- 
ward, with  the  I.slands  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Mathews,  not  embraced  in  this  district, 
but  visited  direct  from  ■'  Uk;;.  ;5)  Hie  District  of  bilku,  embracing  the  coast  from  Mount 
St.  Elias,  where  the  Kuiliak  district  ends,  southward  to  the  latitude  of  54°  40',  with  the 
adjacent  islands.  But  this  district  has  been  curtailed  by  a  le;ise  of  the  Russian-Anu'rican 
Company  in  18A0,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  subsequently  renewed,  in  which  this 
Company,  in  consideration  of  the  annual  payment  of  U,OW  otter-skins  of  Columbia  River, 
underlets  to  the  Hudson  Kay  Company  all  its  franchise  for  the  .strip  ot  continent  between 
Cape  Spencer  at  the  north  and  the  latitude  of  54°  40',  excluding  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  Central  Government  of  all  these  districts  is  at  Sitka,  from  which  emanates  all 
orders  and  instructions.  Here  also  is  the  chief  factory,  from  which  supplies  are  forwarded 
to  different  places,  and  where  the  prtcceds  of  the  trade  arc  collected. 

Tiie  operations  of  the  Government  may  be  seen  in  its  receipts  and  expenditures, 
including  its  salaries  and  allowances.  In  the  ubsence  of  a  complete  scries  of  such  stalislies 
to  the  present  time,  I  nniss  together  what  I  have  been  able  to  glean  In  ililleient  fields, 
relating  to  ])articular  years,  knowing  well  its  unsatisfactory  character.  But  eaeii  item  has 
its  instruction  for  us. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  in  buildings,  wares,  and  vessels  in  183J  was  said  to 
be  3,658,577  roubles.  In  1838  the  Company  possessed  12  vessels,  amounting  together 
to  1,556  tons,  most  of  which  were  built  at  Sitka.  According  to  \V'appUus,  who  follows 
Wrangcl,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of  the  Company  in  1832  amounted 
to  442,877  roubles.  At  thai  time  the  persons  in  its  service  numbered  ),025,  of  whom  556 
were  Russians,  152  Creoles,  and  317  Aleutians.  In  1851  there  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  1  Staff  ofiiecr,  3  officers  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  1  oflicer  of  engineers,  4  civil 
officers,  30  religious  officers,  and  Go6  servants.  The  expenses  of  the  Company  from  1826 
to  1833,  a  period  of  7  years,  were  (■>,60S,077  roubles.  'J'hese  become  interesting  to  ua  when 
it  is  considered  that,  besides  what  was  [Miid  on  account  of  furs,  and  the  support  of  the 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  were  other  items  incident  to  gnvernment,  such  as 
ship-building,  navigation,  fortifications,  hospitals,  schools,  and  churches.  From  a  later 
authority  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  Company,  reported  at  St.  Petersbur^h  for  the 
year  ended  1H55,  nas  832,749  roubles,  against  expenses,  683,892  roubles,  incurred  for 
"  administration  in  Russia  and  the  Colonies,''  insurance,  transportation,  and  duties.  The 
relative  proportion  of  these  different  expenses  docs  not  ajipear.  I  have  another  Report  for 
1857,  where  the  revenue  was  !-32,749  roubles,  with  expenditures  of  683,892  roubles,  leaving 
the  difference  for  dividends,  which  were  fixed  at  18  roubles  a  share. 

These  are  explained  by  <jther  statistics,  which  I  am  able  to  give  from  the  Report  of 
Golowin,  who  furnishes  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Company  from  1850  to  1859 
inclusive.  The  silver  rouble,  which  is  the  money  employed  in  the  Table,  is  taken  at  our 
Mint  for  75  cents. 


Becbiptb  from  1850  to  1859,  inclusive. 


«'ea  trnffic       •• 
Sale  of  furs    •, 
Conimercial  licences 
Other  traffics  . . 

Tolil 


SiWcr  Roubles. 
4,US,8C9  79 
1,709.149  00 
2,403,296 'CI 
170,235-76 

8,523,531  -13 
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KXPKN0ITURB3  frotn  1850  (o  18J0,  inclusive. 

Silvor  RoubUi. 

Snitananco  or  the  Colonjr             i.            n             >•  i.  ••  2,H>f,2UTM 

rotoniofl' chnrcliea         ,.               ,.               ..               .,  ,.  ..  71,7-3'lH 

Bcni'vulcnt  inntitlltirina.,               ..              ..               t.  ..  ^     ..  ll3,,1CC-23 

I'jincipal  adiiiiniatrAlivj  olIicLTl  ••              *•              ..  ..  .•  1,530,436 '4'J 

Tiaduljr        ..             ..             ..             ..             ..  ..  ..  IwOI.SSD-SS 

Trnn«)iortitioii  itti>I  |mckinf(  of  tflA               ..              .,  ..  ,•  5HG,90l '72 

I'urcli  H.^  anit  tmii^jiortation  or  m«rchaadize              ..  ,.  .•  2\'J,6',tH'2'J 

luiuranre  of  tea  and  murchanilizu               ••              ..  ..  ■•  2I7,0^G'&5 

Loss  during  w:ir  and  by  ihipwrrck              ..              ..  ..  ..  13:^,H20'2(> 

Rcciinntcurllnn  of  thf  Company's  houM  in  St.  Pet«r«bargli  ..  ,.  70,976 '00 

Capilsl  I'nr  the  uds  of  thci  poor     ,,             ..              .,  ,,  ,.  C,773'02 

Rovonuo  fund  capital     ,,              ,.              .,              ,.  ..  ..  13S,46U'40 

UlTidindi       ,,              ,,              .,             ,.              ,.  ,,  .,  l,.'I.^4,604'Oa 

ToUl          ..              ..              ..              ..  ..  ..  8,528,S51'13 


Analj'zing  this  T.iMc  wo  shall  arrive  at  a  clearer  insitfht  into  tlic  allairs  of  the 
Company.  If  its  receipts  have  been  considarable  they  have  been  subject  'o  serious 
deductions.  From  tiie  expenditures  we  may  also  learn  something  of  the  obligations  which 
we  arc  about  to  assume. 

From  another  Table  I  learn  that  during  this  same  period  122,000  roubles  were  received 
for  ice,  mostly  sent  to  California,  2(),39it  roubles  for  timber,  and  (i,250  roubles  for  coal.  I 
think  it  not  improbable  that  these  itemi  are  included  in  the  list  of  "  recc'pts  "  under  the 
term  "  other  traffics.'' 

In  Iljsria  the  churches  belonc;  to  the  Government,  and  this  rule  prc'/ails  in  these 
districts,  where  there  are  four  Greek  churches  and  live  Greek  eliapels.  There  is  also  a 
Protestant  church  at  Sitka.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  at  the  latter  place  there  in  a  public 
library,  which  some  years  ago  contained  1,700  volumes,  together  with  journals,  maps, 
atlases,  and  mathematical  instruments.  In  Atcha,  Ounalaska,  Kodiak,  and  Sitka  schools 
are  said  to  have  been  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  ihuugli  not  on  a  very 
comprehensive  scale,  for  Admiral  Wrangel  mentions  only  ninety  boys  as  enjoying  these 
advantages  in  1839.  In  Ounalaska  and  Kodiak  there  were  at  the  same  time  orphan 
asylums  for  girls,  where  there  were  in  all  about  th..ty.  But  the  Admiral  adds  that  ■"tliese 
usefid  institutions  will,  without  doubt,  be  improved  to  the  utmost."  Besides  tliese,  wliich 
are  confined  to  particular  localities,  there  is  said  to  be  a  hospital  near  every  factory  iu  all 
the  districts. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  these  territorial  subdivisions  have  undergone  any 
recent  modifications.  They  will  be  found  in  the  "  Russiohen  Besitzungen  "  of  Wrangel, 
published  in  18J9,  in  the  "Geographic"  of  Wappiius  in  183G,  and  in  the  '•  Arcbiv  von 
Russland"  of  1S(!3,  containing  the  article  on  the  Report  of  Golowin.  1  am  thus  particular 
with  regard  to  them  from  a  double  motive.  Besides  helping  to  an  understanding  of  the 
existing  government,  they  may  afford  suggestions  of  practical  importance  in  any  future 
organization. 

The  Company  has  not  been  without  criticism.  Some  of  the  pictures  of  it  are  by 
no  means  rose-colour.  These,  too,  may  furnish  instruction  for  the  future.  Early 
in  the  century  its  admini.stration  was  the  occasion  of  open  and  repe.ited  complaint. 
It  was  pronounced  harsh  and  despotic.  Laijgsdorf  is  indignant  that  •'  a  free-trading 
Company  should  exist  independent  of  the  Government,  not  confined  within  any  definite 
regulations,  but  who  can  exercise  their  authority  free  and  uncontrolled,  nay,  even  un- 
punished, over  so  va.st  an  extent  of  country."  In  stating  the  case  he  adds  that  "  the 
Russian  subject  here  enjoys  no  protection  of  his  property,  lives  in  no  security,  and  if 
oppressed  has  no  one  to  whom  he  can  apply  for  justice.  The  agents  of  the  factories  and 
their  subordinates,  influenced  by  humour  or  interest,  decide  everything  arbitrarily." 
("  Voyages,"  vol.  ii,  p.  70.)  And  this  arbitrary  power  seemed  to  prevail  wherever  a 
factory  was  established  ;  "the  stewardship  in  each  single  establishment  is  entirely  despotic ; 
though  nominally  depending  upon  the  principal  factory  these  stewards  do  just  what  they 
please,  without  the  possibility  of  being  called  to  account."  {IbiJ.,  vol.  ii,  p.  C9.)  If  such 
was  the  condition  of  Russians,  what  must  have  been  that  of  the  natives?  Here  the  witness 
answers :  "  I  have  seen  the  Russian  fur-hunters  dispose  of  the  lives  of  the  natives  solely 
according  to  their  own  arl)itrary  will,  and  put  these  defenceless  creatures  to  death  in 
the  most  horrible  manner."  (Page  70.)  Krusenstern  concurs  in  this  testimony,  and,  if 
possible,  darkens  the  colours.  According  to  him,  "  every  one  must  obey  the  iron  rule  of 
the  agent  of  the  American  Company ;  nor  can  there  be  either  personal  property  or 
individual  security  where  there  are  no  laws.  The  chief  agent  of  the  American  Company  is 
the  boundless  despot  over  an  extent  of  country  which,  comprising  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
stretches  from  57°  to  CO^  of  latitude,  and  from  130"  to  190°  of  east  longitude;"  and  he 
adds,  in  a  note,  "there  are  no  Courts  of  Justice  in  Kodiak,  nor  any  of  ti.e  Company's 
possessions."  ("  Voyages,"  vol.  ii,  p.  107.)  Kotzebue,  who  came  later,  while  confessing 
Ids  incompetency  to  speak  on  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  Company,  declares  his 
"wounded  feelings  and  conuniseration."  ("Voyage,"  vol.  iii,  p.  314.)  It  is  too  probable 
that  the  melancholy  story  of  our  own  aborigmes  has  been  repeated  here.  As  these 
criticisms  were  by  Russian  officers  they  must  have  had  a  certain  effect.     I  cannot  believe 
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that  till!  recont  government,  nilniinistcrcil  l)y  the  enliylitenecl  Mngislrntcs  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  hns  been  obnoxious  to  Ruch  terrible  nceusations ;  nor  must  it  he  forgotten  tlint  the 
report  of  Liiianaky,  the  other  Russian  ofliccr  who  was  there  at  tlie  same  time,  i»  much 
less  painful. 

DarBi\ow,  who  had  been  so  Ions  Superintendent,  retired  in  1KI8.  I[e  is  praised  uniuh 
by  LaiiL;s(lorf,  who  saw  hiin  in  IHOO,  and  bv  Liitkc,  who  wa?  at  Silka  in  laJS.  Uoth 
nttril)ute  to  him  a  i;eniiis  for  his  place  and  a  disiiittristed  lUvotinn  to  tiie  interests  ol  tlic 
CompanVi  whose  contidoncc  he  enjoyed  to  the  end.  Aithou;{li  administering^  alhtirs  hero 
for  more  than  n  j;eneration  without  reiulcrin;;  any  acc-iunts,  lie  died  poor,  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  llaj^ucme  ster.  Since  then,  aecordiiif;  to  Liitke,  an  infinity  of 
refurn^s  has  taken  place  by  wh'ch  order  and  s\stem  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Govern  n)cnt. 

The  Russian  officer,  Captain  tiolowin,  who  visited  these  possessions  in  IHfiO,  has 
recommended  ceitain  institutional  reforms,  which  arc  not  without  interest  to  us  at  this 
time.  His  reconnm-ndations  concern  the  Governor  hv  I  the  |)cople.  Accordiir^  to  him  the 
Governor  rhould  he  ap])ointcd  by  the  Crown  with  the  concurrence  of  tli".  C(un|)nnyi 
rcmo»'al)lo  only  when  his  continuance  is  plainly  injurious  to  the  Colony,  l.e  should  be 
subject  only  to  the  Crown,  and  his  powers  should  be  limited,  especially  in  regard  t.j  the 
natives ;  he  should  jirovide  protection  for  the  colonists  by  means  of  cruizers,  and  should 
personally  visit  every  district  annually;  the  colonists,  Creoles,  and  subject  natives,  such  as 
tlic  Aleutians,  shonid  I'c  governed  by  Magistrates  of  their  own  .selection  ;  the  name  of 
"  free  Creole"  should  cease  ;  all  disputes  shouhl  he  settled  by  the  local  Magistrates  uidess 
the  parties  desire  an  api)eal  to  the  Governor ;  schools  should  be  eiicoura;;cd,  and,  if 
necessary,  provided  at  tl;e  public  expense.  Surely  these  suggestions,  which  arc  in  the 
nature  of  n  Keforni  liiM,  foreshadow  a  condition  of  sclf-govcriunent  in  harmony  with 
Ilepublican  institution:!. 

It  is  evident  that  these  llussian  Settlements,  distributed  through  an  immense  region 
nnd  far  from  any  civilized  neighbourhood,  have  little  in  common  with  those  of  Kuropean 
nations  elsewhere,  unless  wc  except  those  of  Denmark  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 
Nearly  all  arc  on  the  coast  or  the  islands.  They  arc  nothing  but  "  villages  ''  or  "  factories," 
under  the  protection  of  palis.-ides.  Sitka  is  an  exception,  due  unquestionably  to  its 
selection  as  the  head-quni'ters  of  the  Government,  and  also  to  the  eminent  character  of  the 
Governors  who  have  made  it  their  home.  The  Kxecutive  'Mansion  and  the  social  life 
there  have  been  described  by  recent  visitors,  who  acknowledged  the  charms  of  politeness 
on  this  distant  north-western  coast.  Liitke  describes  life  among  its  fogs,  and  especially  the 
attractions  of  the  (iuvcrnor's  house.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Admiral  AVrangel,  whose  wife, 
possessing  n  high  education,  endicUished  this  wilderness  by  her  presence,  and  exhibited 
the  example  of  a  refined  and  happy  Iiousehold.  His  account  of  Sitkan  hosintality  dili'ers  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  the  Knglisli  writers  who  succeeded.  He  records  that  hsh  was 
the  staple  dish  at  the  tables  of  functionaries  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  chief 
fuiictionar,- himself  W.1S  rarely  aide  to  have  meat  for  dinner.  I  luring  the  winter  a  species 
of  wild  sheep,  the  "musimon"  or  "argalis,"  also  known  in  Siberia  and  hunted  in  the 
forests,  furni.shcd  an  occasional  supply.  But  a  fish  diet  did  not  prevent  his  house  from 
being  deliglitl'id. 

Sir  Edward  nclciicr.  the  English  circumnavigator,  while  on  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  stojipcd  there.  Erom  him  wc  have  an  account  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
fortilicatioiis,  which  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  attempt  to  portray  the  existing 
Governmei.t.  The  house  is  of  wood,  described  as  "solid,"  110  feet  in  length  by  70  feet 
wide,  of  two  stories,  wi'di  lofts,  capped  by  a  lighthouse  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  which  is 
covered  with  sheet  iron.  It  is  about  (U)  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  coinpletely  commands 
all  the  anciioragcs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Behind  is  a  line  of  picketed  logs  2D  feet  in 
height,  flanked  at  the  angles  bv  block-houses,  loop-holed  and  furnished  with  small  guns 
and  swivels.  The  fortitications  when  complete  "will  comprise  live  sides,  upon  which  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  will  be  mounted,  principally  old  ship  guns,  varying  from  li!-  to 
24-poundcrs."  The  arsenal  is  praised  for  the  best  of  cordage  in  ample  stores,  and  for  the 
best  of  a  titlcers  in  every  department.  The  interior  of  the  Greek  church  was  found  to  be 
"  splendid,  quite  beyond  conception  in  such  a  place  as  this."  The  schocd  and  hospital  had 
"a  comparative  ehvwdiness  ami  much  to  admire,  although  a  man-of-wai's  man's  ideas  of 
cleaidiness  arc  occasionally  acute."  But  it  is  the  social  life  which  seems  to  have  most 
surprised  the  gallant  Ca])tain.  After  telling  us  that  '•  on  Sunday  all  the  officers,  civil  and 
military,  dine  at  the  Governor's,"  he  introduces  us  tf  an  evening  party  .ind  dance,  which 
the  latter  gave  to  show  his  Kngli.sh  guest  "the  female  society  of  Sitka,  and  records  that 
everything  "passed  delightfully,"  especially  that  "the  ladies,  although  self-taught, 
acquitted  themselves  with  all  the  ease  and  elegance  communicated  by  Kuropean  instruction." 
Sir  Edward  adds  that  "the  society  is  indebted  principally  to  the  Governor's  elegant  and 
accomplished  lady,  who  is  of  one  of  the  first  Hussian  families,  for  much  of  this  polish." 
And  he  describes  sympathetically  her  long  jimrney  through  Siberia  with  her  husband,  "  on 
horseback  cr  niule.s,  enduring  great  hardships  in  a  most  critical  moment,  in  order  to  share 
with  him  the  privations  of  this  barbarous  region."  But  according  to  him  barbarism  is 
disappearing  ;  and  he  concludes  by  declaring  that  "  the  whole  establishment  appeors  to  be 
rapidly  on  the  advance,  and  at  no  distant  period  we  may  hear  of  a  trip  to  Norfolk  Sound 
throufjii  America  as  little  more  than  a  summer  excursion."  (Belcher's  "  Voyoge,"  vol.  i, 
j>.  107.)     Is  not  this  time  near  at  hand  ? 

Shortly  afterwards.    Sir  George   Simpson,   GoTernor-in-chief    of   the   Hudson   Bay 
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Comiiany,  on  liis  overland  .journey  fduikI  tlie  «  irld,  stopped  i.t  Sitkn.  He  liad  just 
crossed  the  continent  l)y  way  of  tlie  Itcd  llivcr  Settloinciits  to  Viiiiroiiver.  He,  too, 
BeemH  tj  liavc  been  pleased,  lie  shows  us  In  the  liarlioiir  "  fivo  sailinj{-vc5sels,  ranging 
between  200  and  .t'ld  tons,  besides  a  lurjjo  liaili  i'l  the  offiii;;  in  tow  of  a  steamer,"  and  he 
carries  n»  to  tlie  Kxecutive  Mansion,  alreiid)  f.seiiljod,  whicli  reappears  :is  "a  suite  of 
apartments,  ronininniialiiii,',  aceording  to  the  Hiissian  fashion,  witli  enrh  other,  nil  of  the 
public  rooms  bein;;  handsomely  decorated  and  lii-hly  furnislied  ;  coinmauiin;,'  a  view  of  the 
whole  establishment,  which  was  in  fact  a  liltle  vida^e,  while  about  half  way  <lown  the  rock 
two  batteries  on  terraces  frowned  rcspcctivi  ly  over  land  and  water."  Thcto  was  another 
Administrator-General  since  the  visit  of  Sii'  Kdward  Bdchcr;  but  ni^ain  the  wife  plays  her 
charmin;;  part.  After  portravinf;  her  as  a  native  of  Ilelsiiipfors,  in  Finland,  the  visitor 
adds:  "So  this  pretty  and  ladylike  woman  had  (tome  to  this  secluded  home  from  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  Knipire."  Kvidcntly  in  a  mood  beyond  contentment,  he  says: 
"  We  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner  in  the  Frei\eh  style,  the  party,  in  addition  to  our  host  and 
hostess  and  ourselves,  com])risinf;  twelve  of  the  Company's  officers;"  and  his  final 
jud^'inent  seems  to  be  i;iven  when  he  says:  '"The  g.iod  folks  appear  to  live  well.  The 
BurroundiuH  country  al)onnds  in  the  cbevrtuil  Qroebuek],  the  tinest  meat  that  I  ever  ate, 
with  the  single  exception  of  moose,  while  in  a  little  stream  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  salmon 
are  so  plentiful  tha^,  when  asceiiilin;;  the  river,  they  have  been  known  literally  to  embarrass 
the  movements  of  a  canoe."  (Simpson's  "Journey,"  vol.  i,  p.  2'J7-)  Such  is  the 
testimony. 

With  these  concluding  pictures  I  turn  from  the  Qovernment 


Population. 

II.  I  conic  now  to  the  Populalitin.  wliicli  may  be  considered  in  its  numbers  and  in  its 
character.  In  neither  respect,  jierliaps,  can  it  add  much  to  the  vaku'  of  the  country,  except 
so  far  as  native  hunters  and  trappers  are  needed  for  the  supply  of  furs.  Professor  Asjassiz 
touches  Ibis  ])uiiit  in  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  him,  where  he  says:  '"To  me 
the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  hardly  any  jjopulation  would  have  jjreat  wcii^ht,  as  this  secures 
the  Settlement  to  our  race."  Hut  we  ought  to  know  something  at  least  of  the  people  about 
to  become  the  subjects  of  our  jurisdiction,  if  ncjt  our  fellow-citizens. 

(I.)  In  trying  to  anive  at  an  idea  of  their  iiiimhi-i-<,  I  begin  with  Lippincott's 
"  Gazetteer,"  as  it  is  tlic  ninst  accessible,  ae<ordin:'  to  which  the  whole  population  in  1H55, 
aboriginal,  Kussian,  and  Creole,  was  (jl,(KM).  'Ihe  .same  estimate  appears  also  in  the 
•'Lomloii  Imperial  Gazetteer"  and  in  the  '•  (icographie"  of  Wa])piius.  Ke'.tli  .lohnston, 
in  his  "Atlas,"  calls  the  population  in  18,0'.?,  t)(),(HK».  McCulloeh,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
"  Qcographicid  Dictionary,"  puts  it  as  high  as  72,.37.").  On  the  other  ha:id,  tlie  "  Almanach 
de  Gotiia"  for  the  present  year,  received  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  calls  it  in  round  nuuibers 
5(),(XXt.  This  estimate  .seems  to  have  been  adopted  substantially  from  the  great  work 
entitled  "  Les  I'euples  do  la  Russie,"  which  from  its  character  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as 
the  best  authority. 

Kxaggcrations  arc  common  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  newly-acipiired 
possessions,  and  this  distant  region  has  been  no  exception.  An  enthusiastic  estiinatu  once 
placed  its  population  as  high  as  4(M),()()0.  Long  ago  Sclielckoff,  an  early  Hussian  adventurer, 
reported  that  he  had  subjected  to  the  Crown  of  lUussia  50,000  "men"  in  the  Island  of 
Kodiak  atone.  But  Lisiaiisky,  who  followed  hiui  there  in  1805,  says  "the  jiopiilation  of 
this  island,  when  comjiarcd  with  its  .size,  is  very  small."  ("  Voyage,"  p.  19.5.)  After  the 
"minutest  research"  at  that  time  he  found  that  it  amounted  only  to  J,000  soids.  It  is 
much  less  now;  probably  not  more  than  1,500. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  know  the  number  of  those  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  ('ompany.  This  is  determined  by  a  census  from  time  to  time.  Even  here  the 
aborigines  are  the  most  numcrou.;.  Then  come  the  Creoles,  and  Inst  the  Russians.  Hut 
here  you  must  bear  in  mind  a  ilistinction  with  regard  to  the  former  persons.  In  iSpanish 
America  all  born  there  of  European  parent.igc  are  "Creoles;"  in  Russian  America  this 
term  is  applicable  only  to  those  whose  parents  are  European  and  native,  in  other  words, 
"  Iialf-brceds."  Aceonling  to  Wrangel,  in  1839,  the  census  of  dependents  of  th;-  Company 
in  nil  its  districts  was  24(i  Russians,  084  Creoles,  and  8,882  Aleutians  aiul  Kodiaks,  being 
in  all  0,812.  Of  these,  4,918  were  men,  and  4,804  were  women.  Here  the  number  of 
Russians  is  small.  There  is  another  .'le|)ort  a  liltle  later  preserved  by  Wappaus,  which  is 
not  materially  difl'ercnt.  In  185],  nccording  to  the  Report  of  the  Company,  there  wai  an 
increase  of  Russians  and  Creoles,  with  ;,  corrcspiuiding  diminution  of  aborigines  :  being 
505  Russians,  1,70.!  Creoles,  and  7,055  aborigines;  in  all,  9,28.3.  In  1857  the;c  were 
644  RusBians,  1,903  Creoles,  and  7,245  aborigines;  in  all,  9,792,  of  whom  5,7.!.i  were  men, 
and  4,G59  were  women.  The  increase  from  1851  to  1857  was  only  500,  or  about  1  per 
cent,  annually.  In  18fiO  there  were  "some  100"  Russians,  2,000  Creoles,  and 
8,000  aborigines,  amounting  in  all  to  10,540,  of  whom  5,382  were  men,  and  5,158  were 
women.  I  am  thus  particular  with  these  ditaih  that  you  may  see  how  stationary  population 
has  been  even  within  the  sphere  of  the  Comiiany. 

The  number  of  Russians  and  Creoles  in  the  whole  Colony  at  the  present  time  cannot 

be  more   than  2,u00.     The  tiumber  of  aborigines  under  the  direct  government  of  the 

Company  may  be  8,000.     There  remain  also  the  mass  of  aborigini,j  outside  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  Company,  and  having  only  a  temporary  or  casual  contact  with  it  for  purposes  of 
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trade.  In  this  respect  they  arc  not  unlilve  the  ahor'n^ines  of  the  United  States  wliile  in 
their  tribiil  oonditinii,  described  so  often  as  "  Indiana  i;jt  taxed."  For  the  nundier  of  tliese 
outside  aborigines  I  prefer  to  follow  the  authority  of  the  recent  work  already  quoted,  "  Les 
Peuplca  de  la  Ilussic,"  according  to  which  they  are  estimated  at  between  -10,()00  and 
50,000. 

2.  In  spc.ikingof  character  I  turn  to  a  different  class  of  materials.  The  early  Russians 
here  were  not  pilgrims.  They  were  mostly  riniauaya,  fleeii  .;  from  justice.  Langsdorf  says 
that  "  the  greater  jiart  of  the  inferior  otKccrs  of  the  different  Settlements  were  Siberian 
criminals,  jiialcfactors,  and  advcnturcvs  of  various  kinds."  (•'  Voyages,"  vol.  ii,  p.  (!/.) 
Their  single  and  exclusive  business  was  the  collection  of  furs,  from  which  they  obtained  the 
name  of  "  Proniiischleniks,"  or  fur  collectors.  But  the  name  very  cirly  iioquired  a  bad  odour. 
Here  again  we  have  the  same  Russian  authority,  who,  after  .saying  t!iat  the  inliubitants  of 
the  distant  islands  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  I'roniiischlcnik,  adds,  "which  is,  in 
other  words,  under  that  of  a  rascal,  by  whom  they  are  oppressed,  tormented,  and  plundered 
in  every  possible  way."  {Ibid.,  p.  7').)  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  autlientic 
portrait  is  not  of  our  ilay. 

The  aborigines  are  all  in  common  Lmguago  called  Esquimaux ;  but  they  differ 
essentially  from  the  Ksquimaux  of  CJreenland,  and  they  also  differ  among  themselves. 
Though  popularly  known  by  this  family  name,  they  l-.ave  as  many  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
with  as  many  languages  and  idioms,  as  France  once  had.  There  are  large  groups,  each  with 
its  own  nationality  and  language,  and  there  are  smaller  group;;,  each  with  its  tribal  idiom. 
In  short,  the  great  problem  of  language  is  repeated  liere.  Its  forms  seem  to  be  infinite. 
Scientific  inquiry  traces  many  to  a  single  root,  but  practically  they  arc  different.  Here  is 
that  confusion  of  tongues  which  yields  only  to  the  presence  of  civilization,  and  it  becomes 
more  remarkable,  as  the  idiom  is  often  confined  to  so  small  a  circle. 

If  we  look  at  them  ethnogi'aphically  wc  shall  find  two  principal  groups  or  races,  the 
first  scientifically  known  as  Esquimaux,  and  the  second  as  Indians.  By  another  nomen- 
clature, which  has  the  sanction  of  autiiority  and  of  usage,  they  are  divided  into  Esquimaux, 
Aleutians,  Kenaians,  and  Kolosehians,  being  four  distinct  groups.  The  Esquimaux  and 
Aleutians  are  said  to  be  Mongolian  in  origin.  According  to  a  doubtful  theory  they  passed 
from  Asia  to  America  by  the  succession  of  islands  beginning  on  the  coast  of  Japan  and 
extending  to  Alaska,  which  for  this  purpo.se  became  a  bridge  between  the  two  continents. 
The  Keniians  rnd  Kolosehians  are  Indians,  belonging  to  known  American  races;  so  that 
these  four  gioups  are  ethnograpbically  resolved  into  two,  and  the  two  are  resolved  popularly 
into  one. 

There  are  general  influences  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  these  races.  The  climate  is 
peculiar,  and  the  natural  features  of  the  country  are  commanding.  Cool  summers  and  mild 
winters  are  favourable  to  the  huntsman  and  fisherman.  Lofty  mountains,  volcanic  forms, 
large  rivers,  numerous  islands,  and  an  extensive  sea-coast  constitute  the  great  book  of 
Nat'jre  for  all  to  read.  None  are  dull.  Generally  they  are  quick,  intelligent,  and  ingenious, 
excelling-  in  the  chase  and  in  navigation,  managing  a  boat  as  the  rider  his  lioise,  until  the  man 
and  the  boat  seem  to  be  one.  J^oine  are  very  skilful  with  tools,  and  exhibit  riinarkable 
taste.  The  sea  is  bountiful,  and  the  land  has  its  supplies.  From  tiiesc  they  are  satisfied. 
Better  still,  there  is  something  in  their  nature  which  does  not  altogether  reject  the  improve- 
ments of  civilization.  Unlike  our  Indian",  they  arc  willing  to  learn.  By  a  strange 
superstition,  which  still  continues,  these  races  derive  their  descent  from  different  animals. 
Some  are  gentle  and  pacific,  others  arc  warlike.  All,  I  fear,  are  slave-holders;  some  are 
cruel  task-masters,  others  in  the  interior  are  reputed  to  be  cannibals.  But  the  country  back 
from  the  sea-coast  is  still  an  undiscovered  secret 

(1.)  Looking  at  them  in  their  ctlinogra])liical  groups  I  begin  with  the  Esi/uiinniw,  who 
popularly  give  their  name  to  the  whole.  They  number  about  17,(liJ0,  and  stretch  along  the 
indented  coast  from  its  eastern  limit  on  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copjier  River 
in  (iO°  north  latitude,  excluding  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  occupied  by  the  Aleutians,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Kcnay,  occupied  by  the  Kenaians.  More  powerful  races  of  Indian  origin, 
following  the  courses  of  the  great  ri\er3  northward  and  westward,  have  gradually  crowded 
the  Esquimaux  from  the  interior,  until  they  constitute  a  belt  on  the  salt  water,  including 
the  islands  of  the  coast,  and  especially  Kodiak.  Their  various  dialects  are  traced  to  a 
common  root,  while  the  prevailing  language  betrays  an  affinity  with  the  Esquimaux  of 
Greenland,  and  the  intervening  country  watered  by  the  Mackenzie.  They  share  the 
charaUeristics  of  that  extensive  family,  wliich,  besides  spreading  across  the  continent, 
occupies  an  extent  of  sea-coast  greater  than  any  other  people  of  the  globe,  from  which  their 
simple  navigation  has  sallied  forth  so  as  to  give  them  tiie  name  of  I'hnenicians  of  the  North. 
Words  exclusively  belonging  to  the  JCsquimaux  are  found  in  the  dialects  of  otlu  races 
completely  strangers  to  them,  as  Plionieiaii  sounds  arc  observed  in  the  Celtic  speech  of 
Ireland. 

Tilt  .nost  known  of  the  Kussian  Ksquimaux  is  the  small  tribe  now  remaining  on  the 
Island  of  Kodiak,  which  from  t.ie  ^^giiiiiiiig  lias  been  a  centre  of  trade.  Although  by 
various  intermixture  they  already  app.-  acb  the  Indians  of  the  coast,  losing  the  Asiatic  type, 
their  ppecch  remains  as  a  distinctive  si-  ■  of  their  race.  They  are  Esquimaux,  and  I  describe 
them  in  order  to  give  nn  idea   if  th  pic. 

The  men  are  tn'.l,  with  co.iper  sli,  is,  small  black  eyes,  flat  faces,  and  teeth  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  Once  f'f  wonieo  pi'rced  the  nostrils,  the  lower  lip,  and  the  ears  for  ornaments; 
but  now  only  the  nostril ;  aru  ;.icr<v  .  The  aboriginal  costume  is  still  preserved,  especially 
oat  of  doors.    Their  food  is  ■w-^tly  from  the  sea,  without  the  roots  or  berries  which  thn 
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island  supplies.  The  flesh  and  oil  of  the  w)ia!.5  are  a  apccia!  luxury.  The  oil  is  drunk  pure 
or  to  season  other  food.  Accustoincd  to  proiongi'd  abstiiiuncc,  tliftv  exhiljit  at  In.'es  an 
appetite  ainountinfi;  to  |)i'odii;y.  fri  one  night  six  men  were  able  toilcvour  thn  whole  of  a 
large  bear.  A  stron^i;  drink  made  from  the  strawberry  and  myrile,  ))ri  tia.inj;  the  effcet  of 
opium,  lias  yielded  to  brandy.  .Sugar  and  tea  are  'ii'.;hly  esteemed ;  l)\it  snuff  is  a  dclii^ht. 
Lisiansky  records  tliat  they  would  go  out  of  theii'  ivuy  i-'O  miles  n).;rcly  for  a  pinch  of  simff. 
They  have  tools  of  their  own,  wliich  they  use  v'idi  skill.  Their  i)aid:irsj  or  canoes,  are 
distinguished  for  completeness  of  liiush  and  l/cuuty  of  iijvm.  Unlike  those  of  the 
Koloschians,  lower  down  on  llic  coast,  which  aa.  !iol!owe(i  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  they 
are  of  seal-skins  htretehcd  on  frames,  with  u  sini^le  aperture  in  (he  covering  to  receive  the 
person  of  the  master.  The  same  skill  appears  in  the  earvii.;;  of  wood,  whalebone,  and 
walrus  ivory.  Their  ^;;cneral  mode  of  life  is  iai(i  to  be  like  that  of  other  tribes  on  the  coast. 
To  all  else  they  add  a  knowledge  of  the  hcalinj;  art  and  a  passion  .''or  gan\ing. 

Opposite  to  Kodiak,  on  the  mainland  to  the  cast,  are  the  Tshvigatehi,  a  kindred  tribe, 
speaking  the  same  language,  Init  a  different  dialect.  'J'o  the  north  is  a  succession  of 
Itindred  tribes,  diO'cring  in  speech,  and  each  with  local  peculiarities,  bit  all  are  represented 
as  kind,  courteous,  hospitable,  and  merry.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  nierrii;icnt  should  prevail. 
Their  tribal  names  are  derived  from  a  neighbourine:  river  or  some  climatie  circumstance. 
Thus,  for  iiLstance,  those  on  the  mighty  Kwiehpak  have  the  name  of  Kwicbiiakmules,  or 
'•inli.ibitants  of  the  great  river."  Those  on  Uristol  Bay  are  ealied  by  their  cousins  of 
Norton  Sound  Akhkonghmutcs,  or '•' inhabitants  of  the  warm  country;"  and  t!ie  same 
designation  is  applied  to  the  Kodiaks.  Warmth,  like  other  things  in  this  world,  is 
comparative,  and  to  an  Esquimaux  at  l!  t  north  latitude  another  five  degrees  further  south 
is  in  a  "warm  country."  These  northern  tribes  have  been  visited  lately  by  our  Telegraphic 
Exploring  Expedition,  who  report  esjiccially  their  geograjihical  knowledge  and  good 
disposition.  As  the  remains  of  .Major  Kennicott  de.scended  the  Kwiehpak  they  were  not 
without  sympathy  from  the  natives.  Curiosity  also  had  its  part.  .Vt  a  village  whefo  the 
boat  rested  for  the  night  the  Chief  announced  that  it  was  the  first  time  while  men  i.ad  ever 
been  seen  there. 

(2.)  '''he  Ahiititiu-.  sometimes  called  Western  Estjuimaux,  number  about  :!,()01).  By 
a  plain  e.vaggeration.  Knight,  in  his  "Cyclopcedla  of  licography,"  puts  Ihem  at  L'0,000. 
Their  home  is  the  arcliipclairo  of  volcanic  islands  whose  name  they  bear,  and  aKxi  a  jiortion 
of  the  contiguous  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  The  wed-defmcd  ly|)e  has  already  disappeared,  but 
the  national  dress  continues  still.  This  is  a  long  shirt  with  tight  sleeves,  made  from  the 
skins  of  birds,  either  the  sea-parrot  or  the  diver.  This  dress,  which  is  called  the  "  parka,"  is 
indispensable  as  clothing,  blanket,  and  even  as  habitation  during  a  voyage  being  a  complete 
shelter  against  wind  and  cold.  'I'hcy,  too,  aio  (ishrrintn  and  hur.lsnicn,  but  they  seem  to 
excel  as  artificers.  Their  in-,truniciits  and  utensils  have  been  noted  for  beauty,  and  their 
baidars  were  pronounced  by  Sauer  "infinitely  suiierior  to  those  of  any  other  island."  .Still 
another  navigator  declares  tliem  to  be  "  the  best  means  yet  di,«covered  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  either  upon  the  deepest  or  shallowest  water,  in  the  quickest,  easiest,  and  safest 
manner  possible."  (Langsdorfs  "Voyage,"  vol.  i,  p.  ■);(.)  TnesO  illustrate  their  iiatuie, 
which  is  finer  than  that  of  their  neighbours.  They  are  at  home  on  the  water,  and  excite 
admiration  by  the  skill  with  wliich  they  manage  their  elegant  crafc,  so  that  Admiral  Lutke 
recognized  them  as  Cossacks  of  the  sea. 

Ounalaska  is  the  jirincipal  of  these  islands,  and,  from  the  time  they  were  first  visited, 
seems  to  have  excited  a  peculiar  interest.  Captain  Coi)k  painted  it  kindly;  so  have 
succeeding  navigators.  And  here  have  lived  the  iiighlanders  who  seem  to  have  given  to 
navigators  a  new  cipcvience.  Alluding  oapeeially  to  them,  the  reporter  of  Hillings'  voyage 
says  :  '■  The  capacity  of  the  luitiv  es  of  these  islands  irilinilely  surpasses  every  idea  that  1  had 
formed  of  the  abilities  of  savages"  (p.  'i'lA).  There  is  another  remark  of  this  authority 
which  shows  how  they  had  yielded,  even  in  their  favourite  dress,  to  (he  demands  of 
commerce.  After  s.aving  thai  formerly  they  liad  worn  garments  of  sea-otter, he  patlicticidly 
adds,  "  hut  not  since  the  Kussians  have  had  any  intercourse  with  them  "  (p.  I.J.')).  Poor 
islanders!     Ex(diaiiging  choice  f'uis,  once  their  (h.ily  wear,  for  meaner  skins. 

(;).)  The  Ketiakm^,  numbcnng  as  many  as  li.'ViOOC,  take  their  common  name  from  the 
Peninsula  of  Kcnay,  with  Cooks  Inlet  on  the  north  and  Prince  William  Sound  on  the 
south.  Numerous  beyond  any  other  family  in  Russian  America,  they  belong  to  a  wide- 
spread and  teeming  Indian  race,  which  occupies  .mII  the  noithern  inteiior  of  the  continent, 
stretching  from  Hudson  Bay  in  the  east  to  the  Esquimaux  in  the  west.  'Ibis  is  the  great 
nation  called  sometimes  Alhabascan,  or  from  tlic  native  mime  of  the  lloeky  Mouiilains,  on 
whose  flanks  they  live,  Chepewyan.  but  mon  properly  designated  .'is  Timich,  v.itli  branches 
ill  Southern  Oregon  and  Xorthorn  t  alil'ornia,  and  then  a;,ain  with  other  oti'slioots,  known  as 
the  Apaches  and  Navajoes,  in  .Vriiona,  New  -Mo.sico,  and  Chiliualiun,  more  than  thirty 
parallels  of  latitude  from  tiie  [lareiit  stem.  Of  this  extended  rac",  the  north-western  branch, 
known  to  travellers  as  Louchcux,  and  in  their  own  tongue  as  Kutehiu,  after  occujiying  the 
inner  portion  of  Itussiun  America  on  the  Youkon  and  the  I'orcujiiiic,  readied  the  sea-co.ast 
at  Cook'rt  Inlet,  where  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Keimians.  The  latter  are  said  to  bear 
about  the  same  relation  in  language  and  intellectual  devclojnucnt  to  the  entire  group  as  the 
ijlanders  of  Kodiak  bear  to  the  Es<piiinaux. 

The  Kcnaians  call  themselves  in  their  own  dialect  by  yet  another  name,  Thnainas, 
meuning  men,  thus  by  a  .somewhat  boastful  designation  asserting  nianhnnd.  Their 
features  and  complexion  associate  them  with  the  red  men  of  America,  as  does  their  speech. 
The  first  to  visit  them  wos  Cook,  and  he  wo»  struck  by  the  largeness  of  their  heads,  whieli 
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rcpoiteil  l)y  llussiaii  trailci's,  whn  liiul  niiieli  to  do  with  thoni,  as  '-{^ood  jjeoplo,"  wlio 
cd  '•  ill  a  vory  fi-iciully  iiiaimcr."     (Billiiij;;;'  "  Voyage,"  p.  197.)     1  do  nut  know  that 


seeini'd  to  l.im  disproportioiicd  to  the  rest  of  the  l)ody.  They  were  strong-chested  also,  with 
thick  sliort  necks,  spreading  faces,  eyes  inclined  to  be  small,  white  tcelh,  black  hair,  and 
thin  l)eard.  Their  persons  seemed  to  lie  clean  and  decent  without  grease  or  dirt.  In  dress 
they  were  tliought  to  resemble  tlie  people  of  Grceidand.  Tlieir  boats  had  a  similar  allinity. 
But  ii.  .iiese  jiartieulars  they  were  not  unlike  the  otlier  races  I  Imve  already  descrilied. 
They  were  clothed  in  tlie  skins  of  animals  with  the  fur  outward,  or  .sometimes  in  the  skins 
of  birds,  over  which,  ns  a  protection  a'^ainst  rain,  was  worn  a  frock  made  from  the  intestines 
of  the  whale,  and  resembling  the  gold-beater  leaf,  as  was  ol)serveil  by  lichring  in  liis  early 
voyage.  Their  l)oats  were  of  seal-skin  strctclied  on  frames,  and  were  of  diflcrenl  sizes. 
In  one  of  tlicsc  Cook  counted  twenty  women  and  one  nifiii,  besides  eliildren.  At  that 
time,  tliough  thievisli  in  propensitv.  tliey  were  not  unaniiiiid;-.  Shoi-tly  a'tcrwards  tliey 
were  rcpoi ted  1)y  llussian  trader 
beliaved 
they  have  lost  tins  character  since. 

Here,  too,  is  the  aeenstmned  multiplicity  of  tribes,  each  with  its  idiom,  and  sometimes 
differing  in  religious  superstition,  especially  on  the  gr.nvc  (pu'stion  of  descent  from  the  dog 
oi  the  crow.  There  is  also  a  prevailing  usage  for  the  men  of  one  tribe  to  choose  their 
w.ves  from  nnollier  tribe,  when  the  tribal  charaiter  of  tnc  mother  attaches  to  tiic  ofl'spring, 
w'lieh  is  another  illustration  of  the  law  of  slavery  partus  ncijiiitiir  ventrent.  The  late 
departure  from  this  usaL'c  is  rpioled  by  the  old  men  as  a  sniHcient  reason  for  the  mortality 
which  has  afHicled  the  Kc'.iaians,  althoni;b  a  better  reason  may  bo  found  in  the  ravages  of 
the  smalI-|!ox,  unhappilv  introduced  by  the  llussians.  In  1838,  10,000  persona  on  the  coast 
arc  reported  to  have  fallen  victims  to  tliis  disease. 

(I.)  Last  of  the  four  races  arc  the  KohKchiann,  numbering  about  -tjOOO,  who  ocenjiy 
the  eoa.st  and  islands  from  the  mmitli  of  the  ('op]ier  liiver  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
llussian  .Vmerica,  making  about  si.vteen  Settlements.  Tlicy  belong  to  an  Indian  group 
extending  as  far  s  iiith  as  the  Straits  of  Fue.a,  and  estimated  to  contain  20,000  souls.  [& 
Perouse,  afier  eonsideralile  experience  of  the  aborigines  on  the  Atl.antic  coast,  asserts  that 
those  whom  he  saw  here  are  not  I'-sfpiimaux,  ('•  Voyage,"  Tom.  '2,  p.  'J0.5.)  The  name 
seems  to  Ije  of  llussian  origin,  and  is  eipiivalent  to  Indian.  Here  again  is  atiotiier  variety 
of  languages  and  as  many  separate  nations.  Near  Mount  St.  Elias  are  the  .Ir.coutats,  who 
are  the  kasl  known  ;  then  eo;u'!  the  Thlinkitts.  who  occupy  tlie  islands  ;!n(I  coast  near 
Sitka,  and  are  known  in  Oregon  under  the  name  of  Stikiiies;  and  then  again  we  have  the 
Kaigans,  who,  beginning  on  Itussian  territory,  overia])  Queen  Charlotu's  Island,  beneath 
the  British  flag.  All  these,  with  their  subilivisions,  arc  Koloschians,  but  every  tribe  or 
nation  has  four  (lid'erent  divisions,  derived  from  (bur  dirl'erent  animals,  the  whide,  the 
eagle,  the  crow,  and  the  wolf,  which  are  so  many  luraldie  devices,  marking  distinct 
groups. 

There  are  points  already  noticed  in  the  more  northern  groups  which  are  repc.ited  here. 
As  among  *lie  Keiiaians,  hus'jand  :nid  wife  arc  of  difTerent  aniniid  devices.  A  crow  cannot 
marry  a  crow.  There  is  the  same  «kill  in  the  construction  of  canoes,  but  the  stretched 
seal-skin  fiives  place  here  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  shaiicd  and  hollowed  so  that  it  will  some- 
times hold  forty  persons.  There  are  good  qualities  among  the  .Mcu'ians  which  the 
KolosehiaiiK  do  not;  possess,  but  they  have  perhaps  a  stronger  sense.  They  are  of  constant 
courage.  As  daring  navigators  they  are  unsurp^issed,  sailing  fiOO  or  ^'Ulniiles  in  their  open 
canoes.  .Some  are  thrifty,  and  show  a  .sense  of  property.  Some  have  devehiped  an 
aptitude  for  tr.ide  unknown  to  their  norlhern  neighbours  in'  to  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  work  for  wages,  whether  in  tilling  the  ground  or  other  employmcsit.  Their 
superior  nature  discards  corporal  punishment,  even  for  buys,  as  an  ignominy  not  to  bo 
endured.  They  believe  in  a  Creator  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  sinil ;  but  here  a  mvstic 
fable  is  woven  into  their  faith.  The  spirits  of  heroes  dead  in  battle  are  placed  in  the  sky 
and  appear  in  the  .Vnrora  liorenlis.  Long  ago  a  deluge  oeeured,  when  the  human  family 
was  saved  in  a  floating  vessel,  which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  w.iters,  struck  on  a 
roek  and  broke  in  halves.  Tlie  Koloschians  represent  one-half  of  the  vessel,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  tliu  otln  r  half.  Such  is  that  jiride  of  race  which  civilization  does  not  always 
eH'ace. 

For  generations  they  have  been  wiin'iors,  prompt  to  lake  olfencc  and  vindictive,  as  is 
the  nature  of  the  Indian  race;  always  ready  to  exact  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  lor  a 
tooth.  This  character  has  not  ehanucd.  As  was  the  ease  once  in  Italy,  the  dagger  is  an 
iiisei)nrable  eomp.inion.  Private 'piarrels  are  common;  the  duel  is  an  institution.  So  is 
slavery  still,  having  a  triple  ori'^in  in  war,  purchase,  or  birth,.  The  slave  is  only  a  <Iog,  and 
must,  oliey  his  nuisfcr  in  all  things,  even  to  taking  the  life  of  another.  He  is  without 
civil  rights;  he  cannot  marry  or  jiossess  anything;  he  can  eat  only  the  oll'al  of  another, 
and  his  body,  wlien  released  by  death,  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  Chief  s(mietime» 
saeritices  his  slaves,  ami  then  another  Chief  ;eeks  to  outdo  him  in  this  inhumanity.  All 
this  is  indii;nantly  <leMTil)cd  by  Sir  I'.dward  liclcher  and  Sir  CJeorge  Simpson.  Hut 
a  slave  once  a  freed  man  has  all  the  rights  of  a  Koloschian.  Here,  too,  are  the  distiiu'tions 
of  wealth.  The  rich  paint  their  faces  daily;  the  poor  renew  the  paint  only  when  the 
cohmrs  l)cgin  to  di.sappear. 

Tliese  are  the  sanni  people  who  for  more  than  a  century  have  been  a  terror  on  this 
coast.  It  was  Koloschians  who  received  the  two  boats'  erews  of  fh  "'ussiun  discoverer  in 
17'1I,  as  they  landed  in  one  of  its  wooded  <'oves,  and  no  survivor  ret,  '  .ed  to  tell  their  fate. 
They  were  the  actors  in  anotlicr  tragedy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eeiilury,  when  the  Russian 
fort  at  iSitka  was  stormed  and  its  defenders  put  to  death,  some  with  excruciating  torture. 
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Lisinnsky,  whose  visit  nns  shortly  afterward,  found  tlieiii  '"a  slirend,  liold,  though 
Derfidious  jjcoplc,"  wliose  Cliicfs  used  "verysubHnio  expressions,"  and  swore  oaths,  like 
that  of  Demosthenes,  by  their  ancestors  liviuj;  and  de;ul,  "calling  heaven,  earth,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  to  witness,  particularly  when  they  want  to  deoeivc."     ("  Voyage,"  p.  10.) 

Since  then  the  fort  has  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  tliese  warriors,  who  multiply  by 
reinforcements  from  the  interior,  so  that  the  Governor  in  1H,'}7  said,  ".Mtliou^h  7(M)  only 
are  now  in  the  neighbourhood,  7/'00  may  arrive  in  a  f;;\v  hours."  (Belclier's  '•  Vovage," 
vol.  i,  p.  01.) 

A  little  later  their  constant  character  was  recognized  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  when  he 
pronounced  them  "  numerous,  treacherous,  and  fierce,"  in  contiast  with  .Vleuti.ms,  whom 
he  describes  as  "peaceful  even  to  cowardice."  And  yet  this  tigliting  race  is  not  entirely 
indocile,  if  we  may  credit  recent  report,  that  its  warriors  are  changing  to  traders. 


Climate. 

III.  From  population  I  pass  to  Cliiiw/e,  which  is  more  important,  as  it  is  a  constant 
force.  C'liuiiite  is  tlic  key  to  this  wliole  region.  It  is  the  governing  power  wliich  rules 
production  and  life,  for  Nature  and  num  each  must  conform  to  its  laws.  Here  at  last  the 
observations  of  science  give  to  our  inquiry  a  solid  support. 

Montesquieu  has  a  famous  chapter  on  the  influence  of  climate  over  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  a  people.  Conclusions  whicrh  in  his  day  were  regarded  as  visionary  or  far- 
fetched are  now  unquestioned  truth.  Climate  is  a  universal  mastei'.  But  no. \ here, 
perhaps,  does  it  appear  inoic  eccentric  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  Russian  Anitrica. 
vVitluHit  a  knowledge  of  climatic  l.ov.s  the  wer:lher  liere  would  sccni  like  a  freak  of  Nature. 
But  a  brief  explatu'tion  shows  how  all  its  iieculiarities  are  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
which  operate  with  a  force  as  unerring  as  gravitation.  Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  fog,  to  say 
nothing  of  snow  and  ice,  whicli  play  such  a  part  in  this  region,  are  not  alinormal,  but 
according  to  law. 

This  lav  has  been  known  only  of  late  years.  Even  so  ingenious  an  inquirer  as 
Captain  Cook  notices  the  mildness  of  the  climate  without  attempting  to  account  for  it. 
He  records  that,  in  his  opinion,  "cattle  might  cxi^t  in  Ounalaska  all  the  year  round 
without  being  housed"  ("Voyages,"  vol.  ii,  p.  .'520);  and  this  was  in  latitude  53'  52',  on 
the  same  jiarallel  with  Lalirador,  and  sevcrnl  degrees  north  of  Uuebcc ;  liut  he  stops  with 
a  sinq)le  statement  of  tlic  suggestive  fact.  This,  however,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
received  idea  at  the  time. 

A  geographer,  who  wrots  just  before  Cook  sailed,  has  a  chapter  to  show  that  the 
climate  of  (iucliec  contiimes  a<  ross  the  continent,  and,  by  a  natural  conscquen(  e,  that 
America  i.s  colder  than  Asia.  I  refer  to  the  "  Mi'nioires  Ui'ographiques "  of  Engel 
(p.  l!Ki).  He  would  have  hern  astonished  had  he  seen  the  revelations  of  an  isothermal 
map,  showing  that  iircciscly  the  reverse  is  true;  that  the  climate  of  Quebec  dots  not 
continue  across  the  conti?ient;  tliat  the  Pacific  coast  of  our  continent  is  warmer  than  tlie 
coi'respoiiding  .\tlantic  coast,  and  that  America  is  warmer  than  .\sia,  so  far  at  least  as  cm 
be  determined  by  the  two  opposite  coasts.  Sucii  is  the  uniiucstionable  truth,  of  which 
there  are  plentiful  signs.  The  thira  on  the  American  side,  even  in  liehring  Straits,  is 
more  vigorous  than  that  on  the  Asiatic  side  ;  the  American  mountains  have  less  snow  than 
their  Asiatic  ncighl)ours. 

Among  many  illustrations  of  the  temperature  I  know  none  more  direct  tiian  that 
furnished  by  the  late  Honourable  William  iSturgis,  of  Hostun,  who  w.is  f.uniliiir  with  the 
north-'ivcst  coast  at  il;e  l;eginning  of  the  century,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Oregon  question  in 
IHl't.  After  remarking  that  the  clinuitc  there  is  "altogether  milder,  and  the  winter  less 
seven.',  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  this  side  of  the  continent,"  he  proceeds  to  te.-tify 
that,  "as  a  ])roof  of  its  mildness,  he  had  passed  seven  winters  between  the  latitudes  of  51° 
and  57°,  freiiuently  lying  so  i  .■  n-  the  shore  as  to  have  a  small  cable  fast  to  the  trees, 
and  only  on<'c  was  his  ship  surrounded  by  ice  suHieiently  (irm  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man."  IJut  tliis  intelligent  navigator  assigns  no  reason.  To  the  common  observer  it 
seemed  as  if  the  temperature  grew  milder,  travelling  with  the  sun  until  it  dipped  in  the 
ocean. 

Among  the  authorities  open  before  me  I  quote  two,  which  sliow  that  this  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  .\tlanlic  and  I'aciiic  coasts  was  ini.igined,  if  not  actually 
recogiiiz<'d,  during  the  last  century.  Port  lock,  tlic  Knglishi'uui,  who  was  on  this  coast  in 
17^7,  after  saying  that  during  stormy  and  unseltleil  weather  the  air  had  been  mild  and 
tcmper.ito,  remarks  that  he  is  "inclined  to  think  that  the  climate  here  is  not  so  severe 
as  has  1)een  generally  supposed."  {"  Voyage,"  p.  IXH.)  La  Pi'rousc,  the  Frenehmau,  who 
was  here  the  same  year,  iind  had  !)een  bl■t()rl^  in  Iludsim  l!ay,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  says  still  more  exi)licitly  that ''  tlu'  climate  of  this  coast  appeared  to  him  infinitely 
milder  than  that  of  Hudson  Hay  in  the  same  latitude,  and  that  the  pines  which  he  had 
measured  here  were  much  larger."  ("Voyage,"'  vol.  ii.  p.  1>>7.)  l.angsdorf,  when  at  .Sitka 
in  IHOti,  records  that  .Mr.  Jolm  1).  Wolff,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  had  passed 
the  winter  at  the  Seltlcmeiit,  "  is  much  surprised  at  finding  the  cold  less  severe  than  at 
Uoston,  Rhode  Island,  and  other  provinces  of  the  United  titatea  hIucIi  lie  more  to  the  south." 
("Voyages,"  voh  ii,  p.  Kll.) 

All   this   is  now  explained  by  certain  known  forces  in  Nature.     Of  these,  the  most 
important   is  a  thermal  current  in  the  i'aciiic,  corresponding  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
[607]  T 
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Atlantic.  The  latter,  hnving  its  origin  in  the  heated  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flows 
as  a  river  through  the  ocoan  iiortliward,  cncirclinLj  England,  hathiiig  Norway,  and  warming 
itll  within  its  influence.  A  similar  stream  in  tlie  Pacific,  sometimes  called  the  Japanese 
current,  having  its  origin  under  the  Equator  nca-  the  Philippines  and  the  Malaccas,  amid 
no  coninion  heats,  after  washing  the  anoicnt  Empire  of  Japan  sweeps  northward  until, 
forming  t^^o  hiMUiches,  one  moves  onward  to  Bchring  Straits  and  the  other  bends  eastward 
along  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  then  southward  along  the  coast  of  Sitka,  Oregon,  and 
California.  ( jeosraphers  have  deserilicd  this  "  heater,"  w  liich  in  the  lower  latitudes  is  as  high 
as  SI  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even  far  to  the  north  it  is  as  high  as  50  degrees.  A  chart 
now  before  me  in  Findlay's  '•  Pacific  Ocean  Directory''  portrays  its  course  as  it  warms  so 
many  islands  and  such  an  extent  of  coast.  A)i  officer  of  the  United  States'  navy,  Lieutenant 
Bent,  in  a  pa|)cr  before  the  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  while  exhibiting  the 
influence  of  this  current  in  mitigating  the  climate  of  the  north-west  coast,  mentions  that 
vessels  on  the  Asiatic  side,  becoming  unwieldly  with  accumulations  of  ice  on  the  hull  and 
rigging:,  run  over  to  the  higher  latitude  on  the  American  side  and  "  thaw  out."  Hut  the 
tepid  waters  which  melt  the  ice  on  a  vessel  must  chauic  the  atmosphere  wherever  they 
flow. 

I  hope  you  will  not  regard  the  illustration  as  too  familiar  if  I  remind  you  that  in  the 
economy  of  a  household  pipes  of  hot  water  arc  sometimes  employed  in  tempering  the 
atmosphere  by  heat  carried  from  below  to  rooms  above.  In  the  ecimomy  of  Nature  these 
thermal  currents  arc  only  pipes  of  hot  water,  modifying  the  climate  of  continents  by 
carrying  heat  from  the  warju  cisterns  of  the  south  into  the  most  distant  places  of  the  north. 
So  aho  there  are  sometin.es  pii)es  of  hot  air,  having  a  similar  purpose ;  and  these,  too,  arc 
found  in  this  region.  Evcy  ocean  wind,  from  every  quarter,  as  it  traverses  the  stream  of 
heat,  takes  up  the  warmtii  and  carries  it  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  oceanic  current  is 
reinforced  by  an  aerial  current  of  constant  influence. 

But  these  forces  are  aided  essentially  by  the  configuration  of  the  north-west  coast, 
with  a  lofty  and  impenetrable  barricade  of  mountains,  by  which  its  islands  and  harbours 
Rre  protected  from  the  cold  of  th?  north.  Occupying  the  Aleutian  Islands,  traversing  the 
Peninsula  of  Alaska,  i\ni\  running  along  the  niiirgin  of  the  ocean  to  the  latitude  of  5-1°  10', 
this  mountain  ridge  is  a  climatic  division,  or,  according  to  a  (lerinan  geographer,  a  "  climatic 
shed,"  such  as  perhaps  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Here  arc  Alps,  some  of  them 
volcanic,  with  Mount  St.  Elia;  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  standing  on  guard  against  the 
Arctic  Circle.  So  it  seems  even  without  the  aid  of  science.  Here  is  a  dyke  between  the 
icy  waters  of  Bchring  Sea  and  the  milder  Southern  Ocean.  Here  is  a  partition  between 
the  treeless  northern  coast  and  the  wooded  ctiiist  of  the  Keiuiiaus  and  KolosehiaTis.  Here 
is  a  fence  which  separates  the  animal  kingdom  of  this  re;,'ion,  leaving  on  one  side  the 
w,ilrus  and  ice-fox  from  tlic  Frozen  Occm,  and  on  the  other  side  the  humming  bird  from 
the  tropics,  1  simply  repeat  the  statements  of  geography.  And  now  you  will  not  fail  to 
observe  how  by  this  configuration  the  thermal  currents  of  ocean  and  air  are  left  to  exercise 
all  their  cHinatic  power. 

There  is  one  other  dimaiic  incident  here,  which  is  now  easily  explained.  Karly  navi- 
gators record  the  prevailing  nmisture.  All  arc  enveloped  in  the  fog.  liehring  names  an 
island  Foggy.  Another  gives  iIjc  'ame  designation  to  n  cape  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Russian  America.  '  ook  records  fog.  La  I'c'rouse  speaks  ot  continued  rain  and  fog  in  the 
month  of  August.  And  now  visitors,  whether  for  science  or  business,  uiuke  the  same 
report.  The  forests  testify  also.  According  to  physical  geography  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  warm  air  fioni  the  ocean  encountering  the  snow-capped  mountains  would  naturally 
produce  this  result.  Kain  is  nothnig  but  !itmospherc  condensed  and  lulling  in  dro]is  to  the 
earth.  Fog  is  atmosphere  still  held  in  solution,  but  so  far  ( onden.scd  as  to  become  visible. 
This  condensation  occurs  when  the  air  is  chilled  bv  contact  with  a  colder  atnuisphere. 
Now  these  very  conditions  occur  on  the  north-west  coast.  The  ocean  air,  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  elevated  range,  is  chilled  until  its  nM)isture  is  set  free. 

Add  to  these  influer-.ces,  csp.eciallv  as  regards  Sitka  ,  the  piescncc  of  mountain  masses 
and  of  dense  forests,  all  (cndnig  to  make  this  coast  warmer  in  winter  and  colder  in  summer 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Practical  observation  has  verified  these  conclusions  of  science.  Any  isothermal  map 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  ;  b\it  there  others  which  show  t!ie  relative  coiulitions  generally 
of  different  portions  of  the  globe.  I  ask  attention  to  those  of  Keith  Johnston,  in  his 
adnnrablc  Atlas.  But  I  am  glad  to  preseiit  a  climatic  tabic  of  the  Piicilic  coast  in  com])arison 
with  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  has  been  recently  ('ompileiKat  my  rcqucsf.  from  the  archives 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  witli  permission  of  its  learned  Secretary,  by  a  collaborator 
of  the  Institution,  who  visited  Russian  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Telegraph 
Company.  In  studying  this  Table  we  shall  he  able  to  comprehend  the  relative  position  of 
this  region  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  world:— - 
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Mean  Tein|)cratiiro  in  Degrei'8 

Precipitation  in  Rain  or  Snow  -. 

Fahrenheit. 
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St.  Miclmrl'fl^  Russian  America             .. 

2a-75 

52-25 

27-no 

7-00 

27-48 

Ijit.  n.-!°  2S'  45'  north. 

Fort  YiiultoTi,  Utissinii  America            •. 

14-22 

69-C7 

17-37 

23-80 

10-92 

^^ 

^^ 

,, 

^^ 

Lilt,  (near)  07'. 

Ikonnit,  Ruesiiui  Amcricii       ..              ... 

19-C2 

49-32 

36-05 

0-95 

21-57 

, , 

, , 

,, 

,, 

,, 

Lai,  or  47'. 

¥itka,  Uusstiin  America          ,,              ., 

39-C5 

53-37 

43-80 

32-30 

42-12 

18-32 

15-73 

32-10 

23-77 

89-94 

Lnt.  57"  3'. 

Pufiet  Sound,  M'ojtliington  Territory    . . 

4B-88 

03-44 

51-30 

39-38 

50- J  3 

7-J2 

3-08 

15-13 

20-05 

40-98 

Lat.  47    r. 

Astoria,  Oref^on      ..              ,.               .. 

51-10 

01-30 

53-55 

42-43 

52-13 

10-43 

4-85 

21-77 

41-15 

17-20 

Lat.  40"  1  r. 

San  Francisco,  Caiifornia 

55-39 

58-98 

58-29 

50-23 

55-73 

0-65 

0-09 

2  (9     13-49 

'2-3  92 

Lai.  37°  4a'. 

Naiii,  Latirailor       ..              .,               ., 

23-67 

48-57 

33-05 

0-40 

20-40 

,, 

,  , 

,, 

,, 

,^ 

Lat.  57    10'. 

Montreal,  Canada  Kast          ..             .• 

41-20 

08-53 

44-93 

10-40 

42-77 

7'6I5 

11-20 

7-42 

0-72 

27-00 

l-iit.  45^  30'. 

Fortlaiiil,  Maine      ..               ..               ,. 

40-12 

03-75 

45-75 

21-62 

42-78 

,^ 

,^ 

Lat.  43'  39'. 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  ^'ork     ..              ,, 

47-84 

71-35 

55-79 

32-32 

51-82 

U-G9 

U-04 

5-88 

10-31 

4321 

Lat.  W  37'. 

Waatiingtrni,  District  of  Columbia 

51-19 

73-07 

53-91    33-57 

5309 

1048 

10-53     10-10 

1 

10-00 

41  24 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  Talilc  tliat  the  winters  of  Sitlia  are  relatively  warm,  not 
difleriiig-  much  from  tliosc  of  Wa.shington,  and  several  degrees  warmer  than  those  of  New 
York;  l)ut  the  summers  are  coldei-.  The  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  ;i2°  30',  while 
that  of  .siinnner  is  53"  37'.  The  Washington  winter  is  38°  57';  the  Washington  summer 
is  7,'}°  7'.  These  points  e.\hihit  the  peculiarities  of  tliis  coast — warm  winters  and  cool 
summers. 

The  winter  of  Sitka  is  milder  than  tliat  of  many  European  capitals.  It  is  much 
milder  th:i:i  that  of  Kt,  Pelershursrh,  JIoscow-,  Stockholm,  Copcnhairen,  Uernc,  or  Berlin. 
It  is  niildcr  even  than  tlitit  of  Jlaiilicim,  Stutlfjard,  Vienna,  Seliastopol  in  tlie  Crimea,  or 
Turin.  It  is  not  nmeh  i-oldcr  than  that  of  Padua.  Accordinj;  to  observations  at  Sitka  in 
18.31,  it  froze  for  only  two  days  in  l)ecend)cr  and  seven  days  in  January.  In  February  the 
longest  frost  lasted  fivo  days;  in  jMarch  it  did  not  freeze  tlnriiij;'  the  day  at  all.  ;  d  rarely 
in  the  night.  During;  the  next  winter  the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  ^l  degrees 
Fahrenlicit;  in  January  1834  it  readied  11  degrees.  On  the  other  hand  a  temperature  of 
50  degi-ees  has  been  noted  in  January.  'J'he  roadstead  is  open  throughout  the  year,  and 
oidy  a  few  land-hickcd  bays  are  frozen. 

Tlie  prevailing  dampness  at  Sitka  makes  a  residence  there  far  from  agreeable,  although 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Knglaiid  is  also  damp,  but  Knglishmen  boast 
tliat  theirs  is  the  best  dir:  ate  of  the  world.  At  ^^ilka  tlie  aiuiual  fall  of  rain  is  S9  inches. 
The  mean  annual  fall  in  all  England  is  -lO  inches,  althoi'n'li  in  mountainous  districts  of 
Cumberland  and  Wcstmoiclaiul  the  fall  amounts  to  UO  and  even  140  inches.  In 
AVasliiiigton  it  is  41  inches.  The  forests  at  Sitka  are  so  wet  that  they  will  not  burn, 
idthougb  freijucnt  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  them  on  lire.  The  houses,  which  are  of 
wood,  sufler  from  the  constant  moisture.  In  18:28  there  were  20  days  when  it  rained  or 
snowed  continuously;  120  when  it  lained  or  snowed  part  of  the  day,  and  only  6(i  days 
of  clear  weather.  Some  years  only  10  bright  days  have  been  counted.  Hinds,  the 
naturalist,  records  only  37  ''  really  clear  and  tine  clays."  A  scientitic  observer  who  was 
there  last  year  counted  (iO.  A  visitor  for  14  days  found  only  2  when  nautical 
observations  could  be  made;  but  these  were  as  fine  as  he  had  ever  known  in  any 
country. 

Tlie  whole  coast  from  Sitka  to  the  I'eiiinsida  of  Alaska  seems  to  have  the  same 
continuous  (iliiiiatc,  whether  as  regards  tempei-ature  or  moisture.  The  Island  of  Kodiak 
and  the  recess  of  Cook's  Inlet  are  outside  of  this  climatic  curve,  so  as  to  be  co  iiparatively 
dry.  Langsdorf  leporls  the  winters  "frequently  so  mild  in  the  lower  parts  of  Knliak  that 
the  snow  does  not  lie  upon  tlie  ground  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  is  anything  hUc  severe 
cold  felt."  The  Aleutian  Islands,  further  west,  are  somewhat  ciilder  than  Sitka,  although 
the  ditl'crcncc  is  not  great.  The  .--inninor  temperature  is  seldom  above  (i(i  degrees;  the 
winter  temperature  is  more  seldom  as  low  as  '2  degrees  below  zero.  The  snow  falls  about 
the  beginnmg  of  October,  and  is  seen  sometimes  as  late  as  the  end  of  April ;  but  it  does 
not  remain  long  on  the  surface.  The  mean  lemiierature  of  Ounalaska  is  aliont  40  degrees. 
Chamisso  fmmd  the  temperature  of  spring  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  be 
38  degrees  50  minutes.  There  are  some  years  when  it  rains  on  this  island  the  whole 
winter.  The  fog  prevails  from  April  till  the  nnddle  of  July,  wlien  they  seem  for  the  time 
to  be  driven  further  luirth.  The  islands  north  »ard  toward  Hehring  Straits  arc  propor- 
tionately colder,  but  you  will  not  forget  that  the  American  coast  is  milder  than  the 
opposite  cuaat  of  Asia. 
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From  Mr.  Bannister  I  linve  an  nuthentic  statement  with  regard  to  the  temperature 
north  of  the  Aleutians,  ns  observed  by  himself  in  the  autumn  of  J865  and  the  moiithii 
following.  Even  here  the  winter  does  not  seem  so  terrible  ns  is  Bomctimes  imagined. 
During  most  of  tlie  time  work  could  be  done  with  comfort  in  the  open  air.  It  was  only 
■when  it  stormed  tbnt  the  men  were  kept  within  doors.  In  transporting  supplies  from 
St.  Michael's  to  Nulato,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  they  found  no  hardship,  even  wlicii  obliged 
to  bivouac  in  the  open  air. 

Ot)  Norton  Sound  and  the  Kwichpak  River  winter  may  he  said  to  commence  at  the 
end  of  September,  altliough  the  weather  is  not  severe  till  the  end  of  October.  The  first 
snow  falls  about  the  2()th  or  25th  Scjitember.  All  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  were  frozen 
early  in  October.  The  Kwichpak  was  frozen  solid  about  the  -Oth  ov  2Jth  of  this  month. 
On  tlie  l.st  November  the  harbour  at  St.  Michael's  was  .still  open,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  it  was  frozen  solid  cnoui^h  for  sledj^es  to  cross  on  the  ice.  In  December  there 
were  two  thaws,  one  of  them  accompanied  by  rain  for  a  day.  The  snow  was  about  2  feet 
deep  at  the  end  of  the  month.  January  was  uniformly  cold,  and  it  was  said  that  at  one 
place  (i.'j  m;les  north-enst  of  St.  Michael's  the  thermometer  descended  to  58  degrees  below 
zero.  Fchrnr.ry  was  unusually  mild  all  over  the  country.  In  the  mi  Idle  of  the  month 
there  was  an  extensive  thaw,  with  showers  of  rain.  About  half  of  the  snow  disappeared, 
leaving  mu(d\  of  the  ground  bare.  March  was  pleasant,  without  very  cold  weather.  Its 
mean  tem])erature  was  20  degrees ;  its  minimum  was  .3  degrees  below  zero. 

Spring  commences  on  the  Kwiciipak  on  the  1st  May,  or  a  few  davs  later,  when  the  birds 
return  and  vegetation  begins  to  appear.  The  ice  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  the  river 
till  after  the  20th  May.  The  sea  ice  continued  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Michael's  as  late  as  the 
1st  June.  The  summer  temperature  is  much  higher  in  the  interior  of  the  country  tiian  on 
the  coast.  Parties  travelling  on  the  Kwichpak  in  June  complained  sometimes  from  the 
heat. 

The  River  Youkon,  which,  flowing  into  the  Kwichpak,  helps  to  swell  that  stream,  is 
navigable  for  at  least  four,  if  imt  five,  months  in  the  year.  The  thermometer  at  Fort 
Youkon  is  sometimes  at  (!5  drgives  l)elow  zero  of  Fidirenbcit,  and  for  three  months  of  a 
recent  winter  it  stood  at  .00  degrees  below  zero  without  variation.  In  summer  it  rises 
above  80  degrees  in  the  shade ;  but  a  hard  frost  occurs  at  times  in  August.  The  south- 
vest  wind  brings  warmth  ;  the  north-enst  wind  l)rings  cold.  Some  years  there  is  no  rain 
for  months,  and  then  again  showers  alternate  with  sunshine.  'J'he  siiosv  packs  hard  at  an 
average  of  2h  feet  deep.  The  ice  is  1  or  H  feet  thick;  in  a  severe  winter  it  is  (i  feet 
thick,  fjifii  at  Fort  Youkon  under  these  rigours  of  Nature,  although  not  inviting,  is  not 
intolerable. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  this  extensive  region,  so  far  as  is  known,  along  its  coast,  among 
its  islands,  and  on  its  great  rivers,  from  its  southern  limits  to  its  most  northern  ice,  with 
contrasts  and  varieties  such  as  Milton  describes — 

"  For  hut,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  four  cliampions  iierco 
Strive  here  for  mastery." 


Vegetable  Products. 

IV.  V^f/ctaMo  Products  depend  upon  climate.  They  are  determined  by  its  laws. 
Therefore  wh.it  has  been  already  said  upon  the  one  pre])ares  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  the  other;  and  here  we  have  ths  reports  of  navigators  and  the  suggestions  of  science. 

From  the  time  this  coast  was  first  visited  navigators  reported  the  aspects  which 
Nature  assumed.  But  their  opportunities  were  casual,  and  thoy  were  oldigeo  to  confine 
themselves  to  what  was  most  obvious.  As  civilization  did  not  exist,  the  only  vegetable 
products  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  These  .were  trees,  berries,  and  plants.  At  the  first 
landin;.',  (m  the  discovery  of  the  cotist  by  Bchring,  Stellcr  found  among  the  provisions  in 
one  of  the  Indian  cabins  "a  sweet  herb  dressed  for  food  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Kamtchatka."  That  "  sweet  herb  "  is  the  first  vegetable  productitm  of  which  we  have  any 
record  on  this  coast.  At  the  same  time,  although  ashore  only  six  hours,  this  naturalist 
"  gathered  herbs  aiid  brought  such  a  quantity  to  the  ship  that  the  describing  of  them  took 
liim  a  considcralile  time.''  This  description  it  is  aaid  was  adopted  afterwards  in  the 
Flora  Siherica. 

Trees  were  noticctl  even  before  landing.  They  enter  into  descriptions,  and  are  often 
introduced  to  increase  the  savage  wildness  of  the  scene.  La  Perouse  doubts  "if  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  present  a  picture  so  frightful  and  nt  the  same  time  so 
pictuicsq.ic,  which  WKuld  deserve  to  be  visited  by  the  curious  if  it  were  not  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  earth."  (Tom.  2,  p.  I'Jl.)  Lisiansky,  as  he  approached  the  coast  of 
Sitka,  records  that  '•  nothing  presented  itself  to  tlie  view  but  impenetrable  woods  reaching 
from  the  waterside  to  the  very  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  so  wild  and  gloomy  that 
they  appeared  more  adapted  for  the  residence  of  wild  beasts  than  of  men"  (p.  145). 
Liitlce  portrays  the  "  savage  and  picturesque  aspect "  of  the  whole  north-west  coast. 
(Tom.  ],  p.  lol.) 

As  navigators  landed  they  saw  Nature  in  detail ;  and  here  they  were  impressed  by  the 
size  of  the  trees.  Cook  finds  at  Prince  William  Sound  "Canada  and  spruce  pine,  some  of 
them  tolerably  large."  La  Perouse  alludes  to  trees  more  than  (mce.  He  describes  pines 
measuring  d  feet  in  diameter  and  110  feet  in  height,  and  then  again  introduces  us  to 
•'  those  superb  pines  tit  for  the  masts  of  our  largest  vessels."     Portlook  notices  in  Cook's 
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Inlet  "  wood  of  different  kinds  in  great  n'lundnnce,  sucli  as  pine,  l)liick  liircli,  \viti:h  Inzci, 
and  poplar ;  many  of  the  pines  large  enoufjli  for  lower  masts  to  a  slilp  of  100  tons 
burden;"  and  then  again  at  Port  Etches  he  noticed  "trees  of  tho  pine  kind,  some  very 
large,  a  good  quantity  of  alder,  a  kind  of  hazel,  hut  not  larger  tlian  will  do  for  making 
handspikes."  Mf^ares  reports  "  woods  thick,''  also  "  the  black  pine  in  great  plenty,  capable 
of  making  excellent  spars."  Vancouver  reports  in  latitude  60°  1'  "  a  wooillund  country." 
Sauer,  who  was  there  a  little  later,  in  the  expedition  of  Billings,  saw  trees  C-  feet  in 
diameter,  and  150  feet  in  height,  "  excellent  wood  for  ship-building."  In  I'rince  William 
Sound  the  ship  "  tnok  in  a  variety  of  fine  spars,"  and  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  the  timber 
comprised  a  variety  of  pines  of  immense  thickness  and  height,  some  entirely  tough  and 
fibrous,  and  of  these  we  made  our  best  oars."  Lisiansky  says  that  at  Kcdiak,  "  for  want  of 
fir  be  made  a  new  bowsprit  of  one  of  the  ]nuc  trees,  which  answered  admirably."  Liitke 
testifies  to  the  "  magnificent  pine  and  fir"  at  Sitka,  adding  what  seems  an  inconsistent 
judgment  with  regard  to  its  durability.  Belcher  notices  Garden  Island,  in  latitude  (iO°  21', 
as  "covered  with  pine  trees;"  and  then  again  at  Sitka  speaks  of  a  "very  fine-grained 
bright  yellow  cypress  as  tho  n.ost  valuable  wood,  which,  besides  being  used  in  boats,  was 
exported  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  return  especially  for  Chinese  goods." 

Turning  westward  from  Cook's  Irdet  the  forests  on  the  sea-line  are  rarer  until  they 
entirely  disappear.  Thi;  first  Settlement  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak  was  on  the  south-western 
coast,  Init  the  want  of  timber  there  caused  it.s  transfer  to  the  north-eastern  coast,  where 
there  are  "  considorabLe  forests  of  fine  tall  trees. '  But  where  trees  are  wanting  grass 
seems  to  abound.  This  is  the  case  with  Kotliuk,  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  the  .Vleutian 
Islands  generally.  Of  these,  Oun.ilaska,  libelled  by  the  inmiortdl  verse  of  Campbell,  has 
been  the  most  descril}ed.  This  well-known  island  if  without  trees;  but  it  seems  singularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass,  which  is  often  so  high  as  to  impede  the  traveller,  and  to 
over-top  even  the  willow.s.  The  mountains  them.sclves  are  for  a  con.slderable  distance 
clothed  with  rich  tnrf.  One  of  these  scenes  is  represented  iii  a  print  which  you  will  find 
among  the  views  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Pacific  in  the  London  reproductio'i  of  the  work 
of  Kittlitz.  This  peculiarity  was  first  noticed  by  Cook,  who  says,  with  a  sailor  sententious- 
ness,  that  he  did  not  .sec  there  "a  single  stick  of  wood  of  any  size,"  but  "plenty  of  grass 
very  thick  and  to  a  great  length."  Liitke  records  that  after  leaving  Brazil  he  met  nothing 
so  agreeable  as  the  grass  of  this  island. 

Nortii  of  .\laska,  on  Behring  Sea,  tlic  forests  do  not  approach  tho  coast,  except  at  the 
heads  of  bays  and  sounds,  although  they  abound  in  the  interior,  and  extend  even  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Such  is  the  personal  testimony  of  a  scientific 
observer  who  has  recenlly  returned  fnmi  tliis  region.  In  Norton's  Sound,  Cook,  who  was 
the  tirdt  to  visit  it,  reports  "a  coast  covered  with  wood,  an  agreeable  sight,"  and,  on 
walking  in  1h«  country,  "small  spruce  trees,  none  more  than  (5  or  8  inches  in  diameter." 
Tlie  ne.\t  day  he  sent  men  ashore  "  to  cut  brooms,  whicli  he  needed,  and  the  branches  of 
spruce  trees  for  brewing  beer."  On  the  Kwiehp.ik  and  its  affluent,  the  Youkon,  trees  are 
sometimes  as  high  as  100  feet.  The  supply  of  timber  at  St,  Michael's  is  from  the  drift 
wood  of  the  river.  Near  Fort  Youkon,  at  the  junction  of  the  Porcupine  and  the  Youkon, 
are  forests  of  pine,  poplar,  willow,  and  Ijirch.  The  pine  is  liie  most  ))!entiful ;  but  the 
small  islands  in  tlie  great  river  arc  covered  with  poplar  and  willow.  Immense  trunks 
rolling  under  the  fort  show  that  there  must  bo  large  trees  nearer  the  head-waters. 

But  even  in  northern  latitudes  the  American  coast  is  not  without  vegetation.  Grass 
here  takes  the  place  of  trees.  At  Fort  Youkon,  in  latitude  07°,  there  is  "a  thin,  wiry 
grass."  Navigators  notice  the  contrast  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  continents. 
Kotzebue,  while  in  Behring  Straits,  where  the  two  approach  each  other,  was  struc:k  liy  black, 
mossy  roeks  frowning  with  snow  and  icicles  on  the  Asiatic  side,  while  on  the  American 
side  "  even  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  were  free  from  snow,  and  the  co.a.st  was 
covered  with  a  green  cariict.  ("Voyage,"  vol.  i,  p.  21!l.)  Hut  the  contrast  with  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  tho  continent  is  hardly  less.  The  northern  limit  of  trees  is  full  seven 
degrees  higher  in  Russian  America  than  in  Labrador.  In  point  of  fact,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  in  latitude  57  58',  which  is  that  of  Sitka,  there  are  no  trees.  All  this  is  most 
suggestive. 

Next  after  trees  early  navigators  apeak  oftencst  of  Ix'rru'S,  which  they  i'.uud  in 
profusion.  Nut  a  sailor  lands  who  does  not  find  them.  Cook  reports  "  berries  '  on 
^foItoll  Sound,  and  "a  great  variety  "  at  Ounalaska.  Porth)ck  finds  at  Port  Etches  "fruit 
bushes  in  great  abundance,  such  an  bilberry,  raspberry,  strawberry,  and  currant,  red  and 
black."  At  Prince  William  Sound  "any  quantity  might  be  gathered  for  a  winter  .stock." 
Meares  saw  there  "a  few  black  currant  bushes."  Hillings  linds  at  Kodiak  "several  species 
of  berries,  with  currants  and  raspberries  in  abundance,  the  latter  white,  but  extremely  large, 
being  bigger  than  a  mulberry."  LaUgsdorf  linds  all  these  «l  Ounalaska,  with  whortle- 
berries and  (U-anben'ies  besides.  Belcher  reports  at  Garden  Island  "  strawberries,  pigeon- 
berries,  whortleberries,  and  a  small  eranherry  in  tolerable  profusion,  without  going  in  search 
of  them."     All  these  I  quote  pre(Uiely,  and  in  the  order  of  time. 

Kext  to  berries  were  plaitt.i  for  food ;  and  these  were  in  constant  abundance. 
Behring,  on  laiuling  at  the  Shumagin  Islands,  ob.served  the  natives  "to  cat  roots  which 
they  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  scarce  shaked  off  the  earth  before  they  ate  them."  Cook 
reports  at  Ounalask.i  "  a  great  variety  of  plants,  s  leb  as  are  found  in  Europe  and  other 
parti  of  America,  particularly  Newfourulland,  one  of  which  was  like  parsley  and  ate  very 
well,  either  in  soups  or  sialads."  lia  Peruose,  who  landed  in  latitude  58°  37',  finds  a 
French  bill  of  fare,  including  eelerv,  chicory,  sorrel,  and  "  almost  all  that  exists  in  the 
[607J  U 
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meadows  and  niomitaitis  of  Franco,"  Ijcsidcs  severnl  grnins  for  fornge.  Every  day  and 
each  meal  tlic  ship's  kettle  wns  filled  with  these  supijlics,  and  all  ate  them  in  soups, 
ragouts,  and  salads,  much  to  the  benefit  of  their  health.  Portlock  reports  at  Port  Etches, 
besides  watcr-crcsscs,  "just  above  the  bench,  between  the  bay  and  tlic  lake,  a  picoo  of  wild 
wheat,  about  200  yards  long  and  5  yards  broiul,  growing  at  least  2  feet  high,  which  with 
proper  care  miftlit  certainly  be  made  a  useful  article  of  food;"  at  Cook's  Inlet  lie  reports 
"ginseng  and  snakcroot."  Mearcs  rc))orts  at  Prince  William  Sound  "  snakeroot  and 
ginseng,  some  of  which  the  natives  have  always  with  them  as  a  medicine."  Billings  finds  at 
Kodiak  "ginseng,  wild  onions,  and  the  edilile  roots  of  Kamtchatka; "  and  then  aj^am  in 
Prince  William  Sound  he  finds  "  plenty  of  ginseng  and  some  snakeroot."  Vancouver  finds 
at  Cape  Phipps  "wild  vegetables  in  great  abundance."  Langsdorf  adds  to  the  list  at 
Ounalaska  "  Siberian  parsnip,  or  sweet  plant."  These,  too,  I  quote  precisely,  and  in  the 
order  of  time. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Europeans  on  this  coast  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  the  nutritious  grains  and  vegetables  known  to  the  civilized  world,  but  without 
very  brilliant  success.  Against  wheat  and  rye  and  against  orchard  fruits  there  are  obstacles 
of  climate,  perhaps  insuperable.  All  these  require  summer  heat ;  but  here  the  summer  is 
comparatively  cold.  The  northern  limit  of  wheat  is  several  degrees  below  the  southern 
limit  of  these  possessions,  so  that  this  friendly  grain  is  out  of  the  question.  Rye  flourishes 
further  north,  as  do  oats  also.  The  supposed  northern  limit  of  these  grains  embraces 
Sitka  and  grazes  the  Aleutian  Islands.  But  there  arc  other  climatic  conditions  which  are 
wanting  at  least  for  rye.  One  of  these  is  dry  weather,  which  is  required  at  the  time  of  its 
bloom.  Possibly  the  clearing  of  the  Icrest  may  produce  some  modification  of  the  weather. 
For  the  present  barley  grows  better,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  cultivated 
successfully  very  far  to  tlie  north.  It  has  ripened  at  Kodiak.  There  arc  many  garden 
vegetables  which  have  become  domesticated.  Ltitke  reports  that  at  Sitka  potatoes  flourish ; 
so  that  all  have  enough.  Langsdorf  reports  the  same  of  Kodiak.  Tliero  are  also  radishes, 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas,  and  carrots — making  a  very  respectable  list.  The  same, 
perhaps,  may  be  found  at  Ounalaska.  On  >forton  Sound  I  hear  of  radishes,  beets,  and 
cabbages.  Even  as  far  north  as  Fort  Youkon,  on  the  parallel  of  67°,  potatoes,  peas, 
turnips,  and  even  barley  bave  been  grown ;  l)ut  the  turnips  were  unfit  for  the  table,  being 
rotten  at  the  heart.  A  ...cent  resident  reports  that  there  are  no  fruit  trees,  and  not  even  a 
raspberry  bush,  and  that  he  lost  all  his  potatoes  during  one  season  by  a  frost  in  the  latter 
days  of  July;  but  do  not  forget  tliat  these  potatoes  were  the  wall-flowers  of  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  are  represented 
practically  by  trees.  The  forests  which  overshadow  the  coast  from  Sitka  to  Cook's  Inlet 
arc  all  that  we  can  show  under  this  head  out  of  which  a  revenue  can  be  derived,  unless  we 
add  ginseng,  which  is  so  much  ]irizcd  by  the  Chinese,  and  perhaps  also  snakeroot.  Other 
things  may  contribute  to  the  scanty  support  of  a  liousehold ;  but  timber  will  in  all 
probability  l>e  an  article  of  commerce.  It  has  been  so  already.  Ships  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  come  for  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  trade  may  be  extended 
indefinitely,  so  that  Russian  America  may  be  on  the  Pacific  like  Maine  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  lumbermen  of  Sitka  may  vie  with  their  hardy  brethren  of  the  East. 

Here  a  question  occurs,  riiese  forests  as  described  seem  to  afford  all  that  can  be 
desired.     The  trees  are  abundant,  and  they  are  perfect  in  size,  not  unlike 

■'  The  tallwt  pine 
Hown  op  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  snniL-  great  Admiral." 


But  a  doubt  arises  as  to  their  commercial  value.  Here  we  have  the  inconsistent  testimony 
of  Liitke.  According  to  him  the  pines  and  firs  which  he  calls  "magnificent"  constitute  an 
untried  source  of  coratnercial  wealth.  Not  only  California,  but  other  countries  poor  in 
trees,  like  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  even  Chile,  will  need  them.  And  jet  lie  does 
not  conceal  an  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  timber,  which  as  seen  in  the  houses  of  Sitka, 
suffering  from  constant  moi.sture,  did  not  seem  to  be  durable.  ("Voyage,"  Tom.  1, 
pp.  105,  151.)  Sir  Edward  Belcher  diflFers  from  the  Russian  Admiral,  for  ho  praises 
especially  the  timber  of  "the  higher  latitudes,  either  for  spars  or  plunk."  ("Voyage," 
vol.  i,  p.  300.)  Perhaps  its  durability  may  depend  upon  the  climate  where  it  is  used,  so 
that  the  timber  of  this  region  may  be  lasting  enough  when  transported  to  another  climate. 
In  the  rarity  of  trees  on  the  islands  and  mainland  of  tlie  Pr-ciilc  the  natural  supply  is 
in  Russian  .\merica.  One  of  the  early  navigators  even  imagined  that  China  must  look  this 
way,  and  he  expected  that  "  tlie  woods  would  yield  a  handsome  revenue  when  the  Russian 
commerce  with  Cliina  should  be  established."  American  commerce  with  China  is 
established.     Perhaps  timber  may  become  one  of  its  staples. 

A  profitable  commerce  in  timber  has  begun  at  Puget  Sound.  By  the  official  Returns 
of  18G6  it  appears  that  it  was  exported  tu  a  long  list  of  foreign  countries  and  places, 
in  w)  ich  I  find  Victoria,  Honolulu,  Callao,  Tahiti,  Canton,  Valparaiso,  Adelaide,  Hong 
Kong,  Sydney,  Monte  Video,  I.,ondon,  Melbourne,  Shanghae,  Peru,  Coquimbo,  Calcutta, 
Hilo,  Cape  Town,  Cork,  Guaymas,  and  Siam ;  and  that  in  this  commerce  were  employed 
no  less  than  18  ships,  30  barks,  4  brigs,  28  schooners,  and  10  steamers.  The  value  of  the 
lumber  and  spars  exported  abroad  was  over  half  a  million  dollars,  while  more  than  four 
times  that  amount  was  shipped  coastwise.     But  the  coasts  of  Russian, America  are  darker 
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witli  trees  tlinii  tliosc  fiirtlier  south.  Tl:c  pines  in  which  tliey  abound  do  not  flourish 
OS  iovi'  down  as  I'ugot  Sound.     Kortliward  they  arc  numerous  and  easily  accessible. 

In  our  day  the  flora  of  the  coast  has  been  explored  with  care.  Kiltlilz,  wlio  saw  it 
as  a  naturalist,  portrays  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  curly  navi;j;ator;  but  he  speaks  with 
knowledge.  lie,  too,  dwells  on  the  '■  sur|)risin}5  power  ami  luxuriance"  of  the  pine 
forc'its,  descriljing  thcui  with  critical  skill.  'J'liu  trees  which  he  idciitiUcs  are  the  I'inuH 
CiDKidiHuis,  distinguished  for  its  delicate  foliage;  the  t'inni  Ari^rleiiniaini,  a  new  .s|)ecies, 
rival  of  the  otlicr  in  height;  and  I'lintu  I\iliislrh.  growing  in  swampy  declivities,  and  not 
attaining  height.  In  the  clearings  or  on  the  outskirts  of  thickel.->  are  shrubs,  being  chiefly 
«  species  of  liiihus,  with  flowers  of  carmine  and  aromatic  fruit.  About  and  over  all  are 
mosses  and  lichens  invigorated  by  the  constant  moisture,  while  colossal  trees,  undermined 
or  uprooted,  crowd  the  surface,  reminding  the  scientific  observer  of  the  aceuniuhitions  of 
the  coal  measures.  Two  difTerent  prints  in  the  London  reproduction  of  the  work 
of  Kittlitz  present  pictures  of  these  vegetable  productions  grou|)ed  for  beauty  and 
instruction.  I  refer  to  these,  and  also  to  the  Essay  of  Hinds  on  the  '"  Itegions  of 
Vegetation,"  the  latter  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volumes  containing  Belcher's 
"Voyage." 

In  turning  from  the  vegetable  products  of  this  region,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I 
refer  for  for  one  moment  to  its  domestic  animals,  for  these  are  necessarily  associated  with 
such  products.  Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  cattle  liad  not  llourished  at  Sitka  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  pasturage  and  the  difficulty  of  making  hay  in  a  climate  of  such 
moisture.  Hogs  arc  more  easily  sustained,  but  feeding  on  fish,  instead  of  vegetable 
products,  their  flesh  acquires  a  fishy  taste,  which  does  not  recommend  it.  \or  has  there 
been  greater  success  with  poultry,  for  this  Ijecomes  the  prey  of  the  crow,  whose  voracity 
here  is  absolutely  falndous.  A  Koloschian  tribe  traces  its  origin  to  this  bird,  which  in  this 
neighbourhood  might  be  a  fit  progenitor.  Not  content  with  swooping  upon  hens  and 
chickens,  it  descends  u])on  hogs  to  idbble  at  their  tails,  and  so  successfully  "that  the  hogs 
here  are  without  tails,"  and  then  it  scours  the  streets  so  well  that  it  is  called  the  scavenge.' 
of  Sitka.  Hut  there  arc  other  places  more  favoured.  The  grass  at  Kodiuk  is  well  suited  to 
cattle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  sheep  would  thrive  there.  The  grass  at  Ouualaska  is  famous, 
and  Cook  thouglit  the  climate  good  for  cattle,  of  which  we  have  at  least  one  illustration. 
Dangsdoff  reports  that  "a  cow  grazed  there  luxuriously  for  several  years,  and  then  was 
lost  in  the  mountains."  That  grazing  animal  is  a  good  witness.  Perhaps  also  it  is  typical 
of  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 

Mineral  ProJncts. 

V.  In  considering  the  Miniral  I'roihu-tii  I  shall  first  ask  attention  to  such  indications 
as  are  afforded  by  the  early  navigators.  They  were  not  geologists.  Indeed,  geology  was  at 
that  time  unknown.  They  saw  only  what  was  exposed.  And  yet  during  the  long  interval 
that  has  elapsed  not  very  much  has  been  added  to  their  conclusions.  The  existence  of  iron 
is  hardly  less  uncertain  now  than  then.  The  existence  of  copper  is  hardly  more  certain 
now  tlum  tlien.  Gold,  which  is  so  often  a  dangerous  iijnis  fattimt,  diH  not  a])i)car  to  deceive 
them.  But  coal,  which  is  much  more  desirable  than  gold,  was  reported  by  several,  and 
once  at  least  with  reasonable  certainty. 

The  boat  that  landed  from  Behrmg,  when  ha  discovered  the  coast,  found  among  other 
things  "a  whetstone  on  which  it  appeared  that  copper  knives  had  been  sharpened."  This 
was  the  first  sign  of  tfiat  mineral  wealth  which  already  excites  such  an  interest.  At 
another  point  where  Behring  landed  "  one  of  the  Americans  had  a  knife  hanging  by  his 
aide,  of  which  his  people  took  notice  on  account  of  its  unusual  make."  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  knife  was  of  iron.  Next  came  Cook,  who,  vdien  in  I'rince  William  Sound,  saw 
"copper  and  iron."  In  his  judgment  the  iron  came  through  the  intervention  of  Indian 
tribes  from  Hudson  Bay  or  the  Settlements  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  his  editor  refers  in 
a  note  to  the  knife  seen  by  Hchring  as  coming  from  the  same  quarter ;  but  Cook  thought 
that  the  copper  was  obtained  near  at  home,  as  the  .latives,  when  engaged  in  barter,  gave 
the  idea  "that  having  so  much  of  this  metal  if  their  own,  they  wanted  no  more." 
Naturally  enough,  for  they  were  not  far  from  the  Copper  Kiver.  Maurelle,  the  French 
officer  in  the  service  of  Spain,  landed  in  sight  of  Mount  St.  Elias  in  1779)  and  he  reports 
Indians  with  arrow-heads  of  copper,  "  which  made  the  Spaniards  suspect  mines  of  this 
metal  there."  La  Pcrouse,  who  was  also  in  this  neighbourhood,  after  mentioning  that  the 
naturalists  of  the  expedition  allowed  no  rock  or  stone  to  escape  observation,  reports  ochre, 
schist,  mica,  very  pure  quartz,  granite,  pyrites  of  copper,  plumbago,  and  coal,  and  then 
adds  that  some  things  announce  that  the  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  He 
reports  further  that  the  natives  had  daggers  of  iron  and  sometimes  of  red  copper;  that  the 
latter  metal  was  common  enough  with  them,  serving  for  ornaments  and  for  the  points  of 
their  arrows ;  and  he  then  states  the  very  question  of  Cook  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  they  acquired  these  metals.  He  insists  that  "the  natives  know  how  to  forge  iron 
and  work  copper."  Spears  and  arrows  "  pointed  with  bone  or  iron,"  and  also  "  an  iron 
dagger "  for  each  man,  appear  in  Vancouver's  account  of  the  natives  on  the  parallel  of 
fit"  .'>9',  just  within  the  suuthern  limits  of  Ilussian  America.  Lisian-sky  also  saw  at  Sitka 
"  a  thin  plate  of  virgin  copper,"  found  on  Copper  River,  3  feet  in  length,  and  at  one  end 
20  inches  in  breadth,  with  figures  painted  on  its  sides,  which  had  come  from  the  possession 
of  the  natives.  Meares  repnrts  "  pure  malleable  lumps  of  copper  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives,"  sometimes  weighing  as  much  aa  a  pound,  also  necklaces,  all  obtained  in  barter 
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with  other  natives  further  north.  Porth>ck,  while  in  Cook's  Inlet,  in  lutitude  59  2(i',  at  a 
plnec  railed  Grahnm's  Ilarhour,  makes  another  discovery.  Walking  round  the  hay  he  saw 
"two  veins  of  Kennel  coal  just  ahovc  the  lieiich,  and  with  very  little  trouhle  several  pieces 
were  got  out  of  the  bank  nearly  ax  large  as  a  man's  hand."  If  the  good  captain  did  not 
report  more  than  he  saw,  this  would  be  most  important,  for  from  the  time  wlicri  (lie 
amusins;  hio<;rapher  of  Lord  Keeper  North  described  that  clean  tliiky  coal  which  he  called 
"  candle,"  because  often  useil  for  its  light,  but  which  is  generally  eddied  "  Kennel,"  no  eoal 
has  been  more  of  a  household  favourite.  He  reports  further  that,  '■  returning  on  board  in  the 
evening  he  tiied  some  of  the  coal,  and  found  it  to  burn  clear  and  well."  Add  to  these 
difl'erent  reports  the  general  testimony  of  Mearcs,  who,  when  dwelling  on  the  rcsourecs  of 
this  country,  boldly  includes  "mines  which  arc  known  to  be  between  the  liititudes  of 
40°  and  fi()°  north,  and  which  may  hereafter  prove  a  most  valuable  source  of  coniinerco 
between  America  and  Chin.i." 

It  is  especially  when  we  seek  to  estimate  the  mineral  products  tliat  we  feel  tlie  want  of 
careful  exjilor.itionn.  We  know  more  of  the  roving  aborigines  than  of  these  stationary 
citizens  of  the  soil.  We  know  more  of  the  trees — a  tree  is  conspicuous.  .\  mineral 
is  hidden  in  the  earth  to  be  found  by  chance  or  science.  Thus  far  it  seems  as  if  chance 
only  had  ruled.  The  Russian  Government  handed  over  the  country  to  atr;uling  Company, 
whose  cxelu.sive  interest  was  furs.  The  (Company  oidy  followed  its  business  when  it  looked 
to  wild  beasts  with  rich  skins  i-ather  than  to  the  soil.  Its  mines  were  ahovc  ground,  and 
not  below.  There  were  also  essential  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  explorations.  The 
interior  was  practically  inucccssihie.  The  thick  forest,  saturated  with  rain  and  overgrown 
with  wet  mosses,  presented  obstacles  wliich  nothing  but  etdightencd  enterprise  could 
overcome.  Even  at  a  short  dist.ince  from  the  port  of  Sitka  all  effort  had  failed,  and  the 
inner  recesses  of  tiio  island,  only  ;^0  miles  broad,  were  never  penettuited. 

The  late  l'rofesi;or  Henry  1>.  Rogers,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  "  Physical  Features 
of  America,"  hein:^  a  part  of  his  contribution  to  Keith  .Johnston's  Atlas,  full  of  knowledge 
and  (]f  fine  generalization,  says  of  this  north-west  belt  of  country  that  it  is  "  little  known  in 
its  topography  to  any  but  the  roving  Indians  and  the  tliinly-scattered  fur-trappers."  But 
there  arc  certain  general  features  whicli  he  proceeds  to  designate.  According  to  him  it 
belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  Tertiary  Period  of  geology,  intervening  between  the 
Cretaceous  Period  and  that  now  in  progress,  but  including;  al.'io  granite,  gneiss,  and  ancient 
metamorphic  roeks.  It  is  not  known  if  the  true  coal  measures  prevail  in  any  part, 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  exist  on  the  coa.st  of  the  .\rclic  Ocean 
between  <'a])e  Li-sburne  and  Point  Barrow. 

Beginning  al  tlie  south,  we  have  Sitka  and  its  associate  islands,  composed  chiefly  of 
volcanic  rocks,  with  limestone  near.  Little  is  known  even  of  the  coast  between  Sitka  and 
Mount  St.  Elins.  which,  itself  >i  volcano,  is  the  beginning  of  a  volcanic  region  occupying  the 
Peninsula  <•■{  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  having  no  less  than  thirty  volcanoes, 
some  extinct,  hur  others  still  active.  Most  of  the  rocks  here  a*i-  volcanic,  and  the  only 
fossilifcrous  beds  are  of  the  Tertiary  Period.  North  of  Alaska,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kwichpak,  the  coast  seems  to  be  volcanic  or  metamorphic,  and  probably  tertiary,  with 
a  vein  of  liunitc  near  the  head  of  Norton's  Sound.  At  the  head  of  Kotzuebue's  Sound  the 
clifl's  abound  in  the  bones  of  elephants  and  other  extinct  mammals,  together  with  those  of 
the  musk  ox  and  animals  now  living  in  the  .same  latitude.  From  Kotzebue's  Sound 
northward  the  coast  has  a  volcanic  character.  Then  at  Cape  Thomson  it  is  called 
suh-carhoniferous,  followed  bv  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  age,  being  lime-stones,  phales, 
and  sand-stones,  which  extend  from  Cape  Lisburne  far  round  to  Point  Barrow.  At  Cape 
Beaufort,  very  near  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  a 
high  ridge  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlie  beach,  is  a  seam  of  coal,  which  appears  to  be  of 
the  true  coal  measures. 

From  this  general  outline,  which  leaves  much  in  uncertainty,  I  come  now  to  what  is 
more  important. 

It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  iron  has  been  found  in  this  region,  although  frequently 
reported.  The  evidence  points  to  the  south,  and  also  to  the  north.  Near  Sitka  it  wos 
reported  l)y  the  Russian  engineer  Doroschin,  Blthough  it  docs  not  appear  that  anything 
has  been  done  to  verify  his  report.  A  visitor  there  as  late  as  last  year  saw  excellent  iron, 
report;;d  to  be  from  a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  with 
abundant  wood  for  its  retluction.  Then  again  on  Kotzebue's  Sound  specimens  have  Ijeen 
collected.  At  Gb"  .35'  Kotzebue  found  a  false  return  in  his  calculations,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  disturbing  influence  of  "  iron."  A  resident  on  the  Youkon  thinks  that  there  is  iron 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

Silrcr  also  has  been  reported  at  Sitka  by  the  same  Russian  engineer  who  reported  iron 
there  ;  and,  like  the  ir.m,  in  "  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  the  working." 

Lead  was  reported  by  the  Russian  explorer,  Lieutenant  Zagoyskin,  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Kwiclipak,  l)ut  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  it  exists. 

Copper  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  (Jo|)per  River,  called  by  the  natives  Mjedcaja, 
meaning  copper,  and  of  its  affluent,  the  Tsliitachitna,  in  masses  sometimes  as  large  as 
40  lbs.  Of  this  thcT.'.  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  mentioned  by  Golowin  in  the 
"  Archiv  "  of  Erman  as  late  as  1863.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  neighbourhood  that 
the  copper  was  obtained  which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  early  navigators.  Traces 
of  copper  are  also  found  in  otlier  places  on  the  coast,  also  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Youkon,  where  the  Indians  use  it  for  arrow-heads. 

Coal  seems  to  exist  all  along  the  coast,  according  to  Golowin  "  everywhere  in  greater 
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or  less  nil.  iilnnce."  Traci'S  of  it  arc,  reported  on  flie  islands  nf  thv.  Sitkiii  ArcliipcliisOj 
and  this  is  .  xtrcnii'ly  probable,  for  it  has  Ijpcii  worked  Misccs^fiiily  on  Vimcouvfr'H  Island 
below.  It  i.s  also  found  on  tlic  Kemiinn  Peninsula,  Al.iska.  tlic  Islimd  of  I'mk"!  belonging 
to  tlic  8hiinmgin  ;{roup,  Onnaiaxka,  and  fur  lo  tlic  nc/rtii  nt  Ikniifort.  At  tlic  latter  place 
it  is  "  slaty,  burniri-?  witb  a  pure  flame  and  rapid  consumption,"  and  it  is  supposed  that 
tliero  arc  extensive  beds  in  the  nciglibonrhood  better  in  quality.  For  an  accijunt  of  this 
coal  I  refer  to  the  acientilic  illustrutioiis  of  Heeehcy's  "  Voyatje."  The  i  itives  also  report 
coal  in  the  interior  on  the  Kuiehpak.  The  coal  of  Ounalasku,  and  ■  b.ibly  of  Alaska,  is 
tertiary,  and  not  ndiiplcd  for  steamers.  With  rejjard  to  that  of  Unu  i  ■.ciciitirK:  nuthorilies 
are  divided.  That  of  the  ICeiminn  Peninsula  is  the  best  and  the  most  extensive.  It 
is  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cook's  Iniet,  half-way  between  Cape  Anchor  and  the 
Russian  .Settlement  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  veins  three-quarters  of  a  yard  or  more  in  thiekncss, 
and  ranging  in  (piality  from  mere  carboniferous  wood  to  niithracitc.  .\ecor(lini;  to  one 
authority  these  coal  veins  extend  and  spread  themselves  far  in  the  interior.  It  appears 
that  this  coal  has  been  more  than  once  sent  to  California  for  trial,  and  that  it  was  tl-.ere 
pronounced  a  good  article.  Since  then  it  has  been  mined  by  the  Conip.iny,  not  only  for 
their  own  uses,  but  also  for  export  to  (,'alifornia.  In  making  these  statements  I  rely 
particularly  upon  (lolovvin  in  the  "  Arcliiv''  of  ICrnian,  and  also  upon  the  elaborate  work  of 
Grcwingk,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  tlio  Miiferalogical  Society  of  Petersburgh  "  for  1818  and 
ISl'J  (p.  112),  where  will  bo  found  a  special  map  of  the  Kenaian  Peninsula. 

GoM  is  less  important  than  coal,  but  its  discovery  produces  more  excitement.  The 
report  of  gold  in  any  (piarter  stimulates  the  emigrant  or  the  adventurer  who  hopes  to 
obtain  riches  swiftly.  Nor  is  this  distant  region  without  such  nxperienec.  Oidy  a  few 
years  ago  the  Uritish  Colony  of  Vict(.ria  was  aroused  by  a  rumour  of  gold  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Slikinc  River,  not  far  in  the  interior  from  Sitka.  At  once  there  was  a  race  that  way, 
and  the  solitudes  of  this  river  were  penetrated  by  huntei's  in  ([uest  of  the  glittering  ore. 
Discomfiture  ensued.  Gold  had  been  found,  but  not  in  any  sufficient  (|m  intitics  reasonably 
accessihie.  N.iture  tor  the  present  set  U[)  obstacles.  But  f.iilure  in  i  place  will  be  no 
discouragement  in  another,  especially  as  tlicre  is  reason  to  believe  that  ilie  mountains  here 
contain  a  continuation  of  those  auriferous  deposits  which  have  become  so  famous  further 
south.     The  Sierra  Nevada  chain  of  California  reaches  here. 

Traces  of  gold  have  been  t)bscrvcd  at  other  jioiMts.  One  report  places  a  deposit  not 
far  from  Sitka.  The  same  writer,  who  reports  iron  there,  also  rejiorts  that  during  the  Irsi 
year  he  saw  a  piece  of  gold  as  large  as  a  marble,  which  was  shown  by  an  Indian.  Hut  the 
Russian  engineer,  Dorosehin,  furnishes  testimony  mure  precise.  He  reports  gold  in  at 
least  three  'Jilferent  localities,  each  of  considerable  extent.  The  first  is  the  mountain  range 
on  the  north  of  Cook's  Irdet  and  extending  into  Alaska,  consisting  principally  of  clay  s.late 
with  permeating  veins  of  diorite,  the  latter  being  known  as  a  gold-bearing  rock.  lie 
obsencd  this  in  the  summer  of  1851.  About  the  same  time  certain  Indians  from  the  Bay 
of  Jakutat,  not  far  from  Mount  St.  Elias,  brought  him  spceimens  of  diorite  found  in  t'leir 
neighbourhood,  making,  therefore,  a  second  deposit.  In  the  summer  of  185.")  the  same 
engineer  found  gold  on  the  southern  side  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kcnay 
Peninsula.  Satisfying  hin:self,  first,  that  the  bank  occupied  by  the  redoubt  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaknu  Hiver,  is  gold-bearing,  he  was  induced  to  follow  tlie  develop- 
ment of  diorite  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river,  and  as  he  ascended  found  a  goli!-bearing 
alluvion  gradually  increasing,  with  scales  of  gold  becoming  coarser  and  coarser,  instead  of 
being  scarcely  visible  as  at  Hist. 

It  does  not  ai)pear  that  the  discoveries  on  Cook's  Inlet  were  pursued,  but  it  is  reported 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  liolding  the  country  about  the  Bay  of  .J.-ikutat  under  a 
lease  from  the  Russian  Company,  have  found  the  diorite  in  that  neighbourhood  valuable. 
This  incident  has  given  rise  to  a  recent  controversy.  Russian  journals  .attacked  the  engi- 
neer for  remissness  in  not  exploring  the  Jakutat  country,  lie  h.-is  defended  himself  by 
setting  out  what  he  netually  did  in  the  way  of  discovery,  and  the  essential  ditlieulty  at  the 
time  in  doing  more;  all  which  will  he  found  in  a  number  ju.st  received  of  tlie  work  to 
which  I  have  so  often  referred,  the  "  Arehiv  von  Russland,"  by  Urmaii,  for  1SG().  vol.  xxv, 
p.  229. 

Thus  much  for  the  mineral  resources  of  this  new-found  country  as  they  have  been 
recognized  at  a  few  points  on  the  extensive  coast,  leaving  the  vast  unknown  interior  with- 
out a  word. 


Furs. 

VI.  1  pass  now  to  Fur.i,  which  at  times  have  vied  with  minerals  in  value,  although  the 
supply  is  more  limited  and  less  permanent.  Trappers  are  "  miners  "  of  the  forest,  seeking 
furs  as  others  neck  gold.  The  parallcd  continues  also  in  the  greed  and  oppression 
unhappily  incident  to  the  pursuit.  A  Russian  ofliccr  who  was  one  of  the  early  visitors  to 
this  coast  rcmai'ks  that  to  his  mind  the  only  prospect  of  relief  for  the  suffering  natives 
*'  consists  in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  animals  of  the  chase,"  which  he  thought,  from  the 
daily  havoc,  must  take  place  in  a  very  few  years.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  trade  still  continues,  though  essentially  diminished,  an  important  branch  of 
commerce. 

Early  in  this  commerce  desirable  furs  were  obtained  in  barter  for  a  trifle,  and  when 
something  of  value  was  exchanged  it  was  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  furs.  This  has 
been  the  case  generally  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  until  their  eyes  have  been  slowly 
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oponoil.  Ill  KanitcliJitkii,  nt  tlic  lif^iiiiiind  of  tlio  last  rciitiiry.  li:iK-a-ilii/,('ii  »al)li's  uorc 
ut)taiii('(l  ill  r\('lian);('  tor  a  kiiitc,  anil  a  (lii/i>ii  for  a  lintrlirt;  mill  I  lie  Kniiitctiutkmliiluii 
wondereil  tliat  llicir  Cc  ssark  riiiiqucriirs  wcir  williii;;  to  \»\\  so  larfifiy  lor  wliat  Ncrmt'd 
worth  fo  little.  Similar  iiiiMilfiits  on  llic  iiorlli-wcst  ruast  arc  ri'|)or(t<l  by  I  lie  early  navi- 
gators. CNiok  inontions  tli:it  in  exi'liuiii;o  liir  "  beaili  "  tlie  Indians  at  I'rineo  Williniii 
§01111(1  "  gave  wliiilever  tliey  liad,  even  their  fine  seii-otlcr  Nkiiis,"  wliioh  they  prized  no 
more  than  other  skins  until  it  appeared  how  much  lliey  were  prized  by  their  visitors. 
Where  there  was  no  eciinpetilion  prices  rose  slowly,  and  many  yiirs  after  (,'ouk,  the 
RuFsiaiis  nt  Koiliak,  "in  return  for  tiinUels  and  tohaceo,"  ii\-civcd  twelve  sea-otter  skins 
and  fox-skins  of  dilVeretit  kinds  to  the  iiuinher  of  near  fiOO. 

These  instiiiiecs  will  show  in  a  general  way  the  sjiirit  of  this  trade  even  to  our  own 
day. 

On  the  const,  nnd  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories,  tlie  ditfercncc  in 
the  value  of  furs  is  recognized,  and  n  projiortionate  price  is  obtained,  which  8ir  Kdwaril 
Belcher  found  in  18.57  •"  be  "  for  a  moderately  good  sea-ott.r  skin  from  six  to  seven 
blankets,  increasing  to  thirteen  for  the  best,  together  with  sundry  kniekknaeks."  Hut  in 
the  interior  it  is  otherwise.  A  recent  resident  in  the  region  of  the  Youkoii  assures  me 
that  he  has  seen  skins  worth  several  hundred  dollars  bartered  for  goods  worth  only 
50  cents. 

Hesides  whalers  nnd  cnsual  ships  with  which  the  Ksijuininux  nre  in  the  habit  of 
dealing,  the  coiniiieree  in  furs  on  both  sides  of  the  continent  north  of  the  United  States  h.is 
for  n  long  time  been  in  tlie  hands  of  two  Corporations,  being  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
with  its  Directors  in  London,  nnd  the  Russian-American  Conijinny,  with  its  Directors  in 
St.  Petcrsburgh.  The  former  is  nuieh  the  older  of  the  two,  and  has  been  the  most 
flourishing.  Its  original  members  were  none  other  than  Prince  Rupert,  the  Uiikc  of 
Albemarle,  Earl  Craven,  Lord  Ashley,  and  other  eminent  associates,  who  received  a 
Charter  from  Charles  II  in  1670  to  prosecute  a  search  after  a  new  j  assagc  to  tlie  South 
Sea,  and  to  establish  a  trade  in  furs,  minerals,  and  other  considerable  commodities  in  all 
those  sens  and  in  the  British  possessions  north  and  west  of  Canada,  with  powers  of  govern- 
ment, the  whole  constituting  a  eiilossal  monopoly,  which  stretched  from  Labrador  and 
Baftin  Bay  to  an  uiulefined  west.  At  present  this  great  Corporation  is  known  only  as  a  Fur 
Company,  to  which  all  its  powers  arc  tributary.  For  some  time  its  profits  have  been  so 
considerable  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  hide  them  by  nominal  additions  to  the 
stock.  With  the  extinction  of  the  St.  Petcrsburgh  Corporation,  under  the  present  Treaty, 
the  London  Corporation  will  remain  the  only  existing  Fur  (.'onipany  on  the  eoiitinent,  but 
necessarily  restrained  in  its  operation  to  British  territory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  into 
whose  hands  the  commeree  on  the  Pacific  side  will  fall  now  that  this  whole  region  will  be 
open  to  the  unchecked  enterprise  of  our  citizens. 

This  remarkable  commerce  began  before  the  organization  of  the  Company.  Its  profits 
may  be  inferred  from  a  voyage  in  1772,  described  by  Coxe,  between  Kaiiitchatka  and  the 
Aleutians.  The  tenth  part  of  the  skins  lieiiig  handed  to  the  custom-house,  the  remainder 
was  distributed  in  fifty-five  shares,  containing  each  twenty  sea-otters,  sixteen  black  and 
brown  foxes,  ten  red  foxes,  three  sen-otter  tails,  and  these  sliiires  were  sold  on  the  spot  at 
from  800  to  1,000  roubles  each,  so  that  the  whole  lading  brought  about  50,000  roubles. 
The  cost  of  these  may  be  inferred  from  the  arlicles  given  in  exchange.  A  Russian  outfit, 
of  which  I  find  a  contemporary  record,  was,  among  other  things,  "  7  cwt.  of  tobacco,  1  cwt. 
of  glass  beads,  ])crliaps  a  dozen  spare  b.itchets,  and  a  few  superfluous  knives  of  very  bad 
quality,  an  inimcnsc  number  of  traps  for  foxes,  a  few  liam.s,  a  little  rancid  butter."  With 
such  imports  against  such  exports  tiie  profits  must  hare  been  considerable. 

From  Langsdorf  we  have  a  general  inventory  of  the  furs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  in  the  principal  imgnzine  of  the  Russian  (.'omimny  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak, 
collected  on  the  islands,  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  Cook's  Inlet,  Prince  William  Sound,  and 
the  continent  {generally.  Ilcro  were  "  a  great  variety  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  fox-skins," 
black,  blackish,  reddish,  silver  grey,  and  stone  fo.v,  the  latter  probably  n  species  of  the 
Arctic;  brown  and  red  bears,  ''the  skins  of  which  are  of  great  value,''  and  also  "the 
valuable  black  bear;"  the  zizel  marmot  and  the  common  marmot,  the  glutton;  the  lynx, 
chiefly  of  whitish  grey  ;  the  reindeer;  the  beaver;  the  hairy  hedgehog;  the  wool  of  a  wild 
American  sheep,  whitish,  fine,  and  very  long,  but  he  could  never  obtain  sight  of  the 
animal  that  produced  this  wool ;  also  "'  sea-otters,  once  the  princii)al  source  of  wealth  to 
the  Company,  now  nearly  extirpated,  a  few  hundreds  only  being  annually  collected."  The 
same  furs  were  reported  by  Cook  as  found  on  tliifi  coast  in  his  day,  including  even  the  wild 
sheep.  They  all  continue  to  be  found,  except  that  I  hear  nothing  of  any  wild  sheep  save 
nt  a  Sitkaii  dinner. 

There  has  been  much  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  i)rofits  of  the  Russian  Corpora- 
tion. An  English  writer  of  authority  calls  them  "  immense,"  and  adds  that  formerly  they 
were  much  greater.  I  refer  to  the  jiaper  of  Mr.  Petcrmami.  read  before  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London  in  18ai.'  (.Journal,  vol.  xxii,  p.  120).  The  nuiiibcr  of  skins  reported  at 
times  is  prodigious,  Hlthougli  this  fails  to  reveal  precisely  tlie  profits.  For  instance, 
Pribylow  collected  within  two  ye.irs  on  the  islands  north  of  Alaska  which  bear  his  name 
the  skins  of  2,000  scu-otters,  0,000  dark  ice-foxes,  40.000  sea-bears,  or  ursine  seals, 
together  with  1,000  pouds  of  walrus  ivory  (the  poud  is  a  Russian  weight  of  30  lbs.).  Liitke 
mentions  that  in  180.'!  no  less  than  800,000  skins  of  the  ursine  seal  were  accumulated  in 
the  factory  at  Ounalaaka,  of  which  700,000  were  thrown  into  the  sen,  jiartly  because  they 
were  badly  prepared,  nnd  partly  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price,  thus  imitating  the  Dutch, 
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wild  fur  f  lie  nniiie  rensoii  Inirnt  their  spices.  Another  e<itimutc  mu'*scB  llic  collcctiuii  for  a 
series  of  yonrn  : — 

Fi'uiii  I7H7  to  1HI7,  f(ir  only  n  part  of  which  time  the  t'ciinpimy  existed,  the  Ounn- 
Inskn  district  yielded  iipwnrds  of  li,riOi),0(li)  si-al-skiim  j  iiiiil  from  IH17  to  1M:1,S,  during  all 
which  time  tlie  Coiiipany  wns  in  power,  the  Maiiie  (listricl  yielded  r)7'.l,<)(l(l  hcuI- 
skiiiN.  Asswininj;  what  is  iinprohahle,  that  tliese  skins  were  sold  at  L'o  loiihles  eaeli,  soinc 
ealculaliiif;  ijeniiis  has  cyphered  out  the  HUiii-total  of  proceeds  at  more  than  S.'i.dlMI.OOO 
roiihh's;  or,  caUitif;  the  rouble  7")  cents,  a  siiiii-totul  of  more  than  (i:j,i)Ull,Ul)()  dollars. 
Clearly  the  latter  years  can  show  mi  approximation  to  any  such  ihnihtl'ul  result. 

Descendinjj  from  these  lofty  tigiires,  which,  if  not  exau'^eratinns,  are  at  least  gene- 
ralities, and  relate  partly  to  the  earlier  periods,  before  the  time  of  the  (  oinpany,  we  shall 
have  u  belter  idea  of  the  eoinnierce  if  we  look  at  authentic  Ueporls  for  special  periods  of 
time. 

Admiral  von  VVranf;el,  who  was  for  so  long  Governor,  must  have  been  well  informed. 
Aecordinj;  to  Htafements  in  his  work,  ado|)ted  also  by  AVnjipans  iu  his  "  (reoi^rnphie,"  the 
Company  from  18i;i)  to  iHo',\,  u  period  of  seven  years,  evported  the  skins  of  the  following 
animals; — 

\),Hi)'.i  sea-otters,  with  8,751  sea-otter  tails,  40,000  river  beavers,  6,li42  river-  or  land- 
otters,  r>,24:j  black  foxes,  7,7.V.)  black-bellied  foxes,  l.ti.'iJ  red  foxes,  21,<I00  I'olar  foxe?, 
1,00;!  lynxes,  B'l'J  wolverines,  i!,'J7()  sables,  4,H:io  swamp-otters,  01)  wolves,  1,201  bears,  50o 
musk  rats,  l:!2,l(i()  seals,  830  imuds  of  whalebone,  1,4'.)0  pouds  of  walrus  ivory,  and  7,122 
sacks  of  eastoreum.     What  was  their  value  does  not  appear. 

Sir  (ieor^e  .Simpsuii,  the  (iovernor-in-ehief  of  the  Hudson  Day  Company,  who  was  at 
Sitka  ill  1H41,  rejiresents  the  returns  of  the  Company  for  that  vear  as  follows:-— 

lii,Oii()  fur-seals,  1,0(10  sea-otters,  2,C<  10  land-otters,  and  20,UUU  walrus  teeth,  without 
includinf;  foxes  and  martens. 

There  is  still  one  other  Keport  for  the  year  1S52,  as  follows  : — 

l,2ul  sea-otters,  12'.)  young  sea-otters,  2,i)lH  coinnion  otters,  14,48C  fur-seals,  107 
bears,  13,30O  beavers,  2  wolves,  458  sables,  24:!  lynxes,  I'jl!  niole-skins,  l,,j04  bags  of 
cnstoreuni,  084  black  foxes,  l,.'ji)0  cross  foxes,  5,174  red  foxes,  2,o.J',)  blue  Arctic  foxes,  355 
white  Arctic  foxes,  and  also  31  foxes  called  white,  perhaps  albinos. 

licsides  these  lieports  for  special  years,  1  am  enabled  to  ])rcseiit  from  the  Itussian 
Tables  of  Cuptain  Golowin  another,  covering  the  pcritd  from  1842  to  1800,  inclusive,  being 
ns  follows:  — 

25,002  sea-otters,  03,826  "otters,"  probably  river-otters,  101,042  beavers,  73,944 
foxes,  55,540  Arctic  foxes,  2,283  hears,  0,4-15  lynxes,  20,384  sables,  19,07l!  musk  raf.s, 
2,530  ursine  seals,  338,004  marsh-otters,  712  "  pairs  of  hare,"  451  niaitens,  104  wolves, 
40,274  castoreuuis,  7,30'.)  beavers'  tails. 

Here  is  an  inex|)lical)le  absence  of  seal-skins.  On  the  other  band,  sables,  which 
belong  to  Asia  and  not  to  America,  are  niciitioned.  The  list  is  Itussian,  and  perhaps 
embraces  furs  from  the  Asiatic  islands  of  the  Company. 

From  a  competent  source  1  learn  that  the  value  of  skins  at  .Sitka  during  the  last  year 
\ftui  substantially  as  follows : — 

■Sea-otter,  50  dollars  ;  marten,  4  dollars ;  beaver,  2  dot.  50  e. ;  bear,  4  dol.  50  c.  ;  black 
fox,  50  doUars;  silver  fox,  40  dollars ;  cross  fox,  25  dollars  ;  red  fox,  2  dollars. 

A  recent  price  current  in  New  York  gives  the  prices  there,  in  currency,  as 
follows : — • 

Silver  fox,  10  to  50  dollars ;  cross  fox,  3  to  5  dollars  ;  red  fox,  I  (iollar  to  1  dol.  50  c.; 
otter,  3  to  0  dollars  ;  mink,  3  to  0  dollars  ;  beaver,  1  to  4  dollars  ;  musk  rat,  20  to  50  cents  ; 
lynx.  2  to  4  dollars;  black  bear,  0  to  12  dollars;  dark  marten,  5  to  JO  dollars. 

These  New  York  prices  vary  from  tlio.se  of  Sitka.  The  latter  will  be  the  better  guide 
to  a  oomprehension  of  the  proceeds  at  Sitka,  which,  of  course,  must  he  subject  to  deduction 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Company.  Of  the  latter  I  say  nothing  now,  as  1  have  considered 
them  in  speaking  of  the  existing  (lovernment. 

The  skins,  it  appears,  are  obtained  in  three  different  ways  :  first,  through  the  hunters 
employed  by  the  Company;  secondly,  in  payment  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  Company;  and 
thirdly,  by  barter  or  inirchasc  from  independent  natives.  But  with  all  these  sources  it  is 
certain  that  the  Russian  Company  has  enjoyed  no  success  comparable  to  that  of  its 
British  rival ;  and  still  more,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  latterly  its  prolits  have  not  been 
large. 

Amid  nil  the  concealment  or  obscurity  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Company,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  for  some  time  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  furs  on  (his  coast.  The  bountiful  solitudes  of  the  forest  and  of  the  adjoining 
waters  have  not  yet  been  exhausted;  nor  will  thej*  be  until  civilization  has  supplied 
substitutes.  Such,  indeed,  is  a  part  of  that  humane  law  of  compcu.satioii  which  contributes 
so  much  to  the  general  harmony.  For  the  present  there  will  be  trappers  on  the  land,  who 
will  turn  aside  only  a  little  from  its  prizes  there  to  obtain  from  the  sea  its  otter,  seal,  and 
walrus.  It  cannot  be  irrelevant,  and  may  not  be  without  interest,  if  1  call  your  attention 
briefly  to  those  fur-bearini;  animals  which  are  about  to  be  hrouglit  within  the  sphere 
of  Republican  government.  If  we  cannot  find  their  exact  census  we  may  at  least  learn 
sometliing  of  their  character  and  value. 

The  comparative  poverty  of  vegetation  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
contrasts  with  the  abundance  of  animal  life,  especially  if  wo  embrace  those  tenants  of  the 
sea  who  seek  the  land  for  rest.     Tliese  northern  parallels  arc  hardly  less  productive  than 
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the  Tropics.  Tlie  lion,  tl.o  clepliniit,  ri;ul  the  liippopotaniui  find  their  counterpart  in  the 
benr,  the  walrus,  nnd  the  seal,  without  ituludinf;  the  sal)lcs  and  the  foxes.  Here  again 
Nature  hy  an  uncrrin;;  law  adapts  tlie  animal  to  the  clinuite,  and  in  providing  him  with 
needful  protection  ereates  also  a  needful  supply  fur  ihc  protection  of  man:  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  rich  furs.  Under  the  sun  of  the  Tropics  such  provision  ia  as  little  needed  by 
•nan  as  hy  henst  and  therefore  Nature,  which  docs  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  wise 
eeonoinv,  reserves  it  for  other  pla"es. 

Amonp  the  furs  most  ahunchii  t  in  this  commerce  are  those  of  the./it.r,  in  its  difFercnt 
species  and  under  its  dift'crcnt  name  s.  ltsnunil)ers  were  noticed  very  earlv,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  eastern  group  of  the  Aleutians,  which  were  called  Lyssio  Oslrowa,  or  Fox 
Islands.  Some  of  its  furs  are  among  the  very  precious.  Tlie  most  plentiful  is  tlie  red,  cr 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  American ;  hut  this  i'ur  is  not  highly  prized.  Then  comes 
the  Arctic,  of  little  value,  and  of  diiVercnt  colours,  sometimes  blue,  and  in  full  winter  dress 
pure  white,  whose  circumpolar  home  is  indicated  hy  his  name.  The  cross  fox  is  less 
known,  hut  nmeh  mm';;  sought  from  the  fineness  of  its  fur  and  its  colour.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  dark  cruciform  stripes,  extending  from  the  head  to  the  had;  and  at  right 
angles  over  the  shoulders.  It  is  now  recognized  to  he  a  variety  of  the  red,  fioiu  which  it 
ditlcrs  more  in  commercial  value  than  in  general  character.  The  hlack  (o\,  which  is 
sometimes  entirely  of  shining  hlaek  with  silver  white  at  the  lip  of  the  tall,  is  culled  also 
the  silver  fox,  when  the  hlack  hairs  of  the  body  are  tipped  with  while.  They  .-ire  of  the 
same  name  in  science,  sometimes  called  Ari/cntnliix,  although  there  seem  to  he  two 
dilVerent  names,  if  not  diil'crent  values,  in  coninieree.  This  variety  is  more  rare  than  the 
cross  (ox.  Not  more  than  four  or  five  are  taken  during  a  season  at  any  one  post  in  the 
fur  countries,  although  the  lumters  use  every  avt  for  this  purpose.  The  temptation  is 
great,  as  we  are  told  thi.',  •'its  fur  letches  six  times  the  price  cf  any  other  fur  iroduced  in 
North  America."  Sir  .John  Uieiiardson,  who  is  the  authority  for  this  st;itcmcn'.,  forgot  the 
sea-otter,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  known  little.  Without  (huibt  the  black  fox 
is  admired  for  its  rarity  and  hcaty.  La  llontan,  the  French  Commander  in  Canad.i  under 
Louis  XIV,  speaks  of  its  fur  in  his  lime  as  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Among  tl'.e  animals  wliose  furs  are  less  regarded  are  the  wolvenni'.  known  in  science 
as  fiiih)  or  libiHon.  and  called  by  HutTon  the  ipiadrupcd  vulture,  with  a  dark-brown  fur, 
which  b( comes  black  in  winter,  and  resembles  that  of  the  bear,  but  is  not  so  long  nor  of  so 
much  value,  'I'liere  Is  also  the  Iijn.r,  heloiiging  to  the  feline  race,  living  north  of  the 
great  lakes  and  eastward  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  with  a  fur  moderately  jirized  in 
coninieree.  There  is  also  the  mutk  rat,  which  is  abundant  in  Russian  America,  as  it 
it  common  on  this  continent,  whcse  fur  enters  largely  into  the  cheaper  peltries  of  the 
United  States  in  so  many  dilierent  ways,  and  with  such  various  artificial  colours,  that  the 
animal  would  n<it  know  his  own  skin. 

Among  inferior  furs  1  may  include  that  very  respectable  uniiiial,  the  hlnck  hear, 
Teported  hv  Cook  '■  in  great  lumihers  and  of  a  shiny  black  colour."'  The  grizzly  hear  is  less 
frequent  and  is  inferior  in  quality  of  fur  to  all  the  varitics  of  the  bear.  The  brown  bear 
is   supposed   ^o  be  a  v.irietv  of  the  black   bear.     The  I'olnr  bear,   wdiicli    at   times  is  a 
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the  P.aeific,  and  fmm  Carolina  to  the  ice  of  the  Arcti';,  becoming  more  nuiiicious  inliind 
than  on  the  const,  Langsdorf  early  remarked  that  he  did  not  appear  on  the  .Mcatians,  but 
fm  the  continent,  near  Cook's  Inlet  and  I'rinee  William  (Sound,  which  arc  well  wooded. 
He  has  been  found  even  on  the  Isthmus  of  I'anania.  Next  to  the  dog  he  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  and  jierhaps  the  most  intt  Urgent  of  animals,  ami  among  those  of  the  forest 
lie  is  the  n.ost  ki  own,  even  to  the  nursery.  Ilis  showy  fur  once  enjoyed  great  vo)j;ue  in 
linnimercloths  and  nudl's,  and  it  is  still  used  in  niilitarvcaps  and  pistol  holsters  ;  so  that  be  is 
sometimi's  called  the  army  bear.  lyattcrly  the  fur  has  fallen  in  value.  Once  it  brought 
ill  London  from  :i<)  to  <)()  guineas.  It  will  iniw  hariUy  bring  more  than  th.at  same  number 
of  shillings. 

The  hearer,  ara|)liil)ious  and  intelligent,  has  n  considerable  place  in  commerce,  and 
also  a  nntorietv  of  its  own  as  the  fnmiliar  synonym  for  the  common  covering  of  ;i  man's 
licad,  and  licie  the  anin.al  becomes  iiistoric.  Hy  iloyal  I'roclamation  in  lO.JS  (Miarlcs  I  of 
England  prohibited  tlie  use  of  any  material  in  the  nianuf.icture  of  bats  "  except  be.iver 
Btutl'  or  beaver  wool."  This  Proclamation  was  the  dcnt'i-warrant  of  beavers  iniunnerahle, 
Ba'jritiecd  to  the  demands  of  the  trade.  Wherever  th  'y  existed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  in  the  shelter  of  forests  or  in  lodges  built  by  their  extraordinary  instinct,  they 
were  pursued  nod  nrr,-sted  in  their  busy  work.  Tie  importation  of  their  skins  into 
Europf  during  the  last  century  was  ernu'inous,  and  it  :'<uit;nued  until  one  year  it  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  unaccountable  number  of  (il)0,OOO.  I  give  these  figures  as  I  liiid 
tbcni.  Latterly  other  materials  have  been  olitained  for  bats,  so  that  this  fur  has  become 
less  valuahle.  1'ut  the  animal  is  still  hunted.  A  medicine  supplied  by  him,  and  known 
•a  the  Caslorciim,  has  a  llxcd  place  in  the  Mu/i  riti  Meilira. 

The  iii'irtcti  is  perhaps  th(!  most  jiopular  "f  all  the  fur-bearing  nnin-  '■  thrvt  bel  iiig  to 
our  new  nossessions.  An  inhabitant  of  the  whole  wooded  repfion  ■  ''  eontin'/nt,  he 
finds  a  favourite  honu'  in  the  cold  forests  of  tlu;  Voukon,  where  he  nc  '.■  lis  beauUful  fur, 
which  is  not  much  i'lferior  to  that  of  his  pear  relative,  the  f.ir-famed  llus.sian  sable.  In 
the  trade  of  the  IIud<on  Day  Company  the  marten  occupies  the  largest  place,  his  skins  for 
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a  single  diitiict  amounting  to  more  tli;m  r>0,()()()  annually  and  Ijciirji  sonietiincs  sold 
as  subk'.  Tlie  ciiiiinc,  wliidi  is  (jf  the  san]c  v,  easel  family,  is  of  little  value  exeept  for  its 
captivating  name,  althougli  its  fur  finds  its  way  to  the  KiiL;lish  market  in  enormous 
quanlilics.  The  mink,  also  of  the  same,  general  family,  was  oneo  liltle  regarded,  hut  now, 
by  a  freak  of  fashion  in  our  eountry,  this  animal  has  aseended  in  value  above  the  beaver, 
and  almost  to  tiic  level  of  the  marten.  His  fur  is  plentiful  on  the  Yonkon  and  along  the 
coast.  Specimens  in  tiie  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  iiistitution  attest  its  occurrence 
at  Sitkn. 

Tlie.«w/,  amphibious,  polygamous,  and  intelligent  as  the  hoivcr,  has  always  supplied 
the  largest  nudlitude  of  furs  to  the  Russian  Covipanv.  The  early  navigators  describe  its 
appearance  and  nund)crs.  Cook  encountered  t'  p\  constantly.  Kxcellei:t  swimmers,  ready 
divers,  they  seek  rocks  and  recesses  for  repose,  "  tr  .e,  though  \v;itchful  and  never  slec])ing 
long  without  moving,  they  become  the  prey  of  the  hunter.  Karly  in  the  century  there 
was  a  wasteful  destruction  of  them.  Young  and  old,  male  and  female,  were  indiscriminately 
knocked  on  the  head  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  ,Sir  (ieorge  Simpson,  who  saw  this 
improvidence  with  an  exjiericnctd  eye,  says  that  it  was  hurtful  in  two  ways:  tirst,  the  race 
was  almost  exterminated ;  and  secondly,  the  market  was  glutted  sometimes  with  as  many 
ag  SiO(i,000  a-year,  so  that  prices  did  not  pay  the  ex])ense  of  carriage.  The  Russians  were 
led  to  adopt  the  ])!au  of  the  Ilnds'in  Bay  Company,  killing  oidy  a  limited  number  of 
males  «ho  have  attained  their  iuU  growth,  wdiieh  can  be  done  easilv,  from  the  known  and 
systematic  habits  of  the  animal.  Under  this  economy  seals  have  nndtiplied  again,  vastly 
increasing  the  supply. 

Besides  the  common  seal  there  are  various  species,  differing  in  appearance,  so  as 
to  justify  dilT  rent  nameSj  and  yet  all  w  ilh  a  family  character,  including  the  sea-leopard,  so 
nam'd  froui  his  spots;  the  elephant  seal,  from  his  tusks  and  jiroboscis  ;  the  sea-lion,  with 
teeiii,  mane,  and  a  think  cylindrical  body.  These  are  of  little  value,  althougli  their  skins 
are  oeci-^ionally  employed.  The  skin  of  the  elephant  .seal  is  strong,  so  as  to  justify  its  use 
in  the  hi  rness  of  horses.  There  is  also  the  sca-hcrr,  or  nrsim'  .«'«/,  very  numerous  in  these 
waters,  whose  skin,  especially  if  young,  is  prized  for  clothing.  JStcller  speaks  with  giuteful 
rememhranee  of  a  garment  which  he  made  from  one  while  on  the  desert  island  /iter 
the  shipwreck  of  Behring. 

Associated  with  the  seal,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family,  is  the  »(«/;ii9,  called  by 
the  Urilish  the  sea-h.orse,  the  nmrse,  or  the  sea-cow,  and  by  the  French  bvie  a  In  (/rande 
dent.  His  two  tusks,  rather  than  his  skin,  arc  the  prize  of  the  hunter.  Unlike  the  vest 
of  the  seal  family,  he  is  monogamous  and  not  jiolygamons.  Cook  vividly  describes 
an  innnense  herd  asleep  on  the  ice,  with  one  of  their  number  on  guard,  and  wlien  aroused 
roaring  and  baying  aloud,  while  they  huddled  and  tundiled  together  like  swine.  At  times 
their  multitude  is  so  great  that  bef(jrc  being  aroused  several  hundreds  are  slaughtered, 
as  game  in  a  na".  i'lieir  hide  is  excellent  for  carriage  braces,  and  is  useful  about  ship. 
But  it  is  exciu^i  dy  for  their  ivory  that  these  hecatond)s  are  saciiliccd.  A  single  tooth 
weijrlis  s.jie.erines  .several  pounds.  Twenty  thousand  teeth  reported  as  an  annual  harvest  of 
the  l\4issiMi  Company  nmst  cost  the  lives  of  10,000  walruses.  The  ivory  eompaics  with 
that  .if  the  elephant,  and  is  for  some  |)urposes  superior.  Long  ago,  in  the  days  of  Saxon 
histoiy,  a  Norv.egian  at  the  Court  of  Alfred  exhibited  to  the  King  '"teeth  of  price  and 
cxeellency"  from  what  he  called  n  horse  whale.  Unquestionably  these  were  teeth 
of  widrus.  • 

J  mention  the  sea-otter  last  ;  but  in  beauty  and  value  it  is  the  first.  In  these  respects 
it  far  surpasises  the  river  or  land  otter,  which,  though  beautiful  and  valuable,  nmst  yijld 
the  palm.  It  has  also  more  the  manners  of  the  seal,  with  its  fondness  for  sea-wa.^lied  rocks, 
anl  with  a  maternal  aflection  almost  human.  The  sea-otter  seems  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  North  I'aeilic.  its  haunts  once  extended  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  San  Franei.-^co;  but 
long  ago  it  ceased  to  appear  in  that  southern  region.  Cook  saw  it  at  Nootka  Sound, 
Vancouver  rei)orts  it  ;:t,  Chatham  Strait  ••in  immense  nund)ers,  so  that  it  was  eisily  in 
the  I'ower  of  tljc  natives  to  ]n^ocurc  as  nnmy  as  they  ilmse  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  taking." 
But  the-c  navigators,  could  they  revisit  this  coast,  wouhl  not  tind  it  in  these  places  now. 
Its  present  zone  is  between  the  parallels  of  r.O"  and  fi.')°  north  latitude  on  tlu'  Ameiic.-in 
and  Asiatic  coasts,  .so  that  its  range  is  very  hmited.  Evidently  it  was  Cook  who  first 
revealed  the  sea-otlcr  to  Knglishmen.  In  the  Table  of  Contents  of  his  third  voyage  are 
the  words,  "  Description  of  the  Sea-0(tcr;"  and  in  the  pages  that  follow  there  is  a  minute 
account  of  this  animal,  and  especially  of  its  incomparable  fur,  which  is  pronounced 
"rertaiidy  softer  and  liner  than  that  of  any  other  wo  kimw  of."  Not  content  with 
deseri|ition,  the  fumous  mivigator  adds  in  remarkable  words,  "  therefore,  the  discovery  of 
this  paitof  North  Amerhta,  where  so  valuable  an  article  of  eoumicrce  nniy  be  met  with, 
cannot  he  a  matter  of  indillerenee  "'  These  words  stimulated  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
that  day.  <  Ithcr  witnesses  followed.  Mcares,  dese/ihing  his  voyage  to  this  coast,  placed 
this  fur  high  above  all  other  furs  ;  "  the  finest  in  tlu  world,  and  of  exceeding  biMiuty  ;"  .md 
La  I'erousc  made  it  known  in  France  as  "  peltrv  the  nu>st  precious  and  common  in  those 
seas."  Shortly  afierwaids  all  existing  information  with  regard  to  it  was  elaborately  set 
forth  in  the  "  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Voyages  of  Marchand,"  published  at  Paris 
under  the  ausjjices  of  the  Institute. 

The  sea-otter  wn-,  known  originally  to  the  Russians  in  Kamtehatka,  where  it  wa« 

called  the  sca-bcaver:  b'.it  the  discoveries  of  Behring  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  commerce. 

His  nhipwreeked  crew,  compelled  to  h inter  on  the  desert  island  whicl\  now  hears  his  name, 

found  this  animal  in  flocks,  iguor.tnt  of  men  end  innocent  as  shcup,  so  that  they  were 
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slaughtered  without  resistance  to  the  number  of  more  tlian  800.  Their  value  hcrame 
known,  .'''nbulons  prices  wore  paid  bv  the  Chinese,  sumetimcs,  aerordiii^  ti)  Coxe,  as  high 
as  I'JO  roul)les,  At  such  a  pii<'c  a  single  sea-ottci-  was  more  than  an  ounce  of  !,'ol(l,  and  a 
floek  was  a  gold  mine.  The  pursuit  of  gold  was  renewed.  It  was  the  sea-otter  lliat 
tempted  the  navigator,  and  s\d)scf)uent  discovery  "as  under  the  incentive  of  obtaining  the 
precious  iuv.  Midler,  calling  him  a  bcrivcr,  says,  in  hi.s  '•  ilistory  of  Russian  Discovery," 
"the  catching  of  lieavers  enticed  manv  peo]-|e  to  go  to  these  parts,  and  they  ni^ver 
returned  without  great  quantities,  which  aluays  produced  large  prices."  All  tliat  could  be 
obtained  were  sent  to  China,  winch  was  the  objective  point  commercially  for  this  whole 
coast.  The  trade  l)ecanic  a  fury.  Wherever  the  animal  v.itli  exquisite  purple-black  fur 
appeared  he  was  killed  ;  not  always  without  cITort.  for  he  had  learned  something  of  his 
huntsman,  aiul  was  now  eoy  t.nd  watchful,  so  that  his  pursuit  was  often  an  elfort,  but  his 
capture  was  always  a  triumph.  The  natives,  who  had  been  accustonu-d  to  his  fnrs  as 
clothing,  surreiu'ered  them.  Sometimes  a  few  bends  were  their  oidy  pay.  All  the 
navig.itors  speak  of  the  unequal  barter.  "  .\ny  sort  of  beads"  were  enough,  according  to 
Cook.  The  story  is  best  told  by  Meares,  who  says  "  such  ns  were  dressed  in  furs  instantly 
stripped  themselves,  and  in  return  for  a  nuxicrate  quantity  of  spike  nails  we  received 
si.xty-live  sea-otter  skins."  Vancouver  describes  the  "  humble  fasliion  "  of  the  natives  in 
poor  skins  as  a  substitute  for  the  beautiful  furs  appropriated  by  their  "  Russian  friends." 
The  picture  is  completed  by  the  Russian  navigator  when  he  confesses  that  "  after  the 
Russians  bad  any  intercour.se  with  them  "  the  natives  ceased  to  wear  sea-otter  skins.  In 
the  growing  rage  the  s<':i. otter  nearly  disappeared.  Langsdorf  reports  tliem  as ''nearly 
extirpated,  since  the  higli  prices  for  them  induce  the  Russians  for  a  momentary  ad\autage 
to  kill  all  they  meet  with,  both  old  and  young.  Noi  can  they  sec  that  by  such  a  procedure 
they  must  soon  be  deprived  of  the  trade  entirely."  This  was  iu  1804.  Since  then  the 
indiscriminate  massacre  has  been  arrested. 

Meanwhile,  our  countrymen  entered  into  this  connncree,  so  that  Russians,  Englishmen, 
and  Americans  were  all  engaged  in  slaughtering  sea-otters  and  selling  tlicir  furs  to  the 
Chinese  until  the  market  of  Canton  was  glutted.  Lisiaii-sky,  on  bis  arrival  there,  found 
"inmicnsc  quantities  in  American  ships."  By-and-by  the  commerce  was  engrossed  by  the 
Russians  and  Knglisli.  AiuI  now  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  with  all 
the  other  prerogatives  belonging  to  this  territory. 


Fisheries. 

VII.  I  come  now  lo  the  Fialurirs,  the  last  head  of  this  inquiry,  and  not  inferior  to  any 
other  in  importance ;  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  What  even  are  sea-otter  skins 
by  the  side  of  that  product  of  the  sea,  incalculable  in  amount,  which  contributes  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  human  family? 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  endeavour  to  estimate  the  resources  of  this  region,  there  is 
vagueness  and  unccitainty.  Information  at  least  is  wanting  ;  and  yet  we  are  not  entively 
ignorant.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  fish  in  great  abundance  are  taken  cverywhcr-e  on 
the  coast,  around  the  islands,  in  the  bays,  and  throughout  the  adjacent  seas.  On  this  he.id 
the  evidence  is  constant  and  eoinpletc.  Here  arc  oy.'-tcrs,  clams,  eiidrs,  and  a  dainty  little 
fish  of  the  hcrrijig  tribe  called  the  "  o.ihich.an,"'  contributing  to  the  luxury  of  the  table,  niul  so 
rich  ill  its  oily  nature  that  llie  natives  arc  said  to  use  it  sometimes  as  a  "  candle."  Desideg 
these,  which  I  name  now  <inly  to  put  aside,  are  those  great  staples  of  commerce  and  mainstays 
of  daily  subsistence,  the  salmon,  the  lurring,  the  halibut,  the  cod,  and,  behind  all,  the 
whale.  This  short  list  is  enough,  for  it  otl'crs  a  constant  feast,  with  the  whale  at  hand  for 
light.  Here  is  the  best  that  the  scf.  allords  for  the  pom'  or  the  rich  ;  for  daily  use  or  tor 
the  fast  days  of  the  Church.  Here  also  is  a  sure  support  at  least  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast. 

But  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  this  sup])ly  we  must  go  further  and  ascertain  if 
these  various  tribes  of  fish,  reputed  lo  be  in  such  numbers,  arc  found  under  sn<!h  ccndilions 
and  in  such  places  as  to  constitute  a  permanent  and  prolitable  fishery.  This  is  the  practical 
question,  which  is  still  undecided.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  show  that  the  whole  const 
may  be  subsisted  by  its  li.sli.  It  should  he  .shown  further  that  the  fish  of  this  const  cair  be 
made  to  subsist  other  places,  so  as  to  become  a  valuable  article  of  commeree.  And  here 
uncertainty  begins.  The  proper  conditions  of  an  extensive  fishery  arc  irof  jet  understood. 
It  is  known  that  certain  lisherics  exist  in  certain  water.-  and  on  certain  soundings,  but  the 
spaces  of  ocean  are  ohscure,  even  to  the  penetrating  eye  of  science.  Fishing  banks  known 
for  ages  arc  still  in  many  respccls  a  nnslery,  which  is  increased  where  the  llshery  is  recent 
or  only  coastwise.  'I'lere  are  other  banks,  which  fail  from  local  incidents.  Thus  very 
lately  a  cod  fishery  was  commenced  on  Rochdale  Bank,  Cj  miles  north-west  of  the 
Hebrides  ;  but  (he  deep  rolling  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  intolerable  weather  compelled  its 
abandonment. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  capuei'y  of  this  region  for  an  extensive  fishery  it  is 
im|)<)rtant  to  knjw  such  evidence  as  exists  with  regard  to  the  sujiply,  and  here  again  we 
must  resort  to  the  early  navigators  and  visitors.  Their  evidence,  reinforced  by  mydcrn 
reports,  is  an  essential  elciiu'iit,  even  if  it  does  not  entirely  determine  the  question. 

Down  to  the  arrival  of  Kuropeans  on  this  coast  the  natives  lived  on  fish.  This  had 
been  their  constant  food,  with  snudi  ad<litions  from  the  wild  vcgctalion  of  the  country.  In 
summer  it  was  fish  freshly  ciu.glit ;  in  winter  it  was  fish  dried  or  preserved.  At  the  first 
landing  on  the  discovery  Stcltcr  found  in  the  desettfid  cellar  which  he  visited  "store  of  red 
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aahiioti,''  and  tlic  sailors  Iirouglit  away  "  Kinnked  fishes  tliat  appeared  like  cnrj),  and  tasted 
very  hpII."  Tliis  is  tlui  earliest  notice  of  fish  on  tliis  coast,  wliic'.i  are  fliiis  dircclK-  associated 
with  i(s  discovery.  The  next  of  interest  which  appears  is  ilie  accomit  of  a  Unssian  iiavi^^ator 
in  1 /()">,  who  reports  on  the  l'\ix  Islands,  and  especially  Ounalaska,  '•  i.ui/,  perch,  pilehardH, 
smelts.'"     Ihiis  early  cod  appears. 

If  we  repair  to  "  (,'ook's  Voyages  "  we  shall  find  tlic  accustunicd  instruction,  and  here 
I  slia'l  qu'itc  with  all  possihlc  !)rcvity.  At  Nootka  Sound  he  reports  fi-h  "'  more  ploiitiful 
than  l)ir(ls,''  of  which  the  principal  sorts  in  great  nninl)ers  were  "  tlic  conwnou  lieri-imi,  hnt 
scarcely  exceeding  7  inches  in  length,  and  a  Hniiillcr  sort,  the  same  with  the  anchovy  or 
sardine,"  and  now  and  then  "a  umall  hrowimh  aitl,  si)otted  with  wiiite."  Then,  .again,  he 
reports  at  the  same  place  "  larrimji  and  sardines  and  siwiU  ciiK"  the  former  '•  not  only 
eaten  fresli,  hut  likewise  drinf  and  smoked."  In  I'rince  William  Sound  he  reports  that 
'•'the  only  li.'sh  g'ut  were  some  torsk  and  Au/iTik/,  chiclly  hronght  by  the  n.atives  to  sell." 
Near  Kodiak  he  reports  that,  "having  three  hours'  calm-  his  i)ciplc  caught  ujtward  of  '« 
huiiilrcd  /luli/mh,  some  oi  which  weighed  100  lbs.,  and  none  less  than  20  lbs.,"  iind  he  adds, 
naturally  enough,  '"a  very  seasonable  refreshment."  In  Bristol  Hay,  on  the  northern  side 
of  .Maska,  he  rcjiorts  "  tolerable  success  in  fishing,  cif/c/i/y/i/ co'/,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
flat-fish."  In  Norton  Sound,  still  further  north,  he  reports  that  in  exchange  for  four 
knives  made  from  an  old  iron  hoop  he  obtained  of  the  natives  ••  near  100  lbs.  weight  of  fish 
caught  on  this  or  the  prcceoing  (lay ;  some  Iruiit,  and  the  rest  in  size  and  taste  between  the 
mullet  and  a  /uriim/."  On  his  return  southward,  stopping  at  Ounalaska,  he  reports 
"plenty  of  llsh,  at  first  mostly  n"linmi,  both  freili  and  driud :  some  of  the  salnio;!  in  high 
perfection  ;  also  salmon,  trout,  and  once  a  haldnit  thai  ireij/u'd  J'li  llix. ;'  and  in  describing 
the  habits  of  the  islanders  he  reports  that  "  they  ./ry /'(/•//«  (/tiantitics  of  fish  in  summer, 
which  they  lay  up  in  small  huts  for  winter's  use."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Cook. 

No  experience  on  the  < oast  is  more  instructive  than  that  of  Portlock,  and  from  his 
Report  I  compile  a  succinct  diary.  July  20,  178G,  at  (iraham's  Ilarljour,  Cook's  Inlet: 
"Tile  llussian  Chief  brought  me  as  a  present  a  quantity  of  Jinc  .^aliiion,  sutlieient  to  serve 
both  ships  for  one  day."  July  21  :  "In  several  hauls  caught  about  (/lir/i/  tudiiioii  and  a 
few  ilat-fisii ;"  also,  further,  '■  the  Russian  Settlement  hail  on  one  side  a  small  lake  of  fresh 
water,  on  «liicb  plenty  n( Jhh;  snlnniii  were  caught."  July  'li  :  "The  boat  returned  deeply 
loaded  witliy/«c  nalmoii!'  July  2W,  latitude  (10°  '.)' :  "Two  small  canoes  came  off;  they  had 
nothing  to  barter  but  a  few  drkd  salmon."  July  .iO:  "  Plenty  of  e.rcetknt  frenh  sa/moii 
obtained  for  beads  and  buttons."  Aufjust  3:  "  I'lcnli/  of  fine  salmon,^'  August  9,  at 
Cook's  Iidet:  "  The  greatest  almndance  of  jiiin  aalmnii.''  August  l3  :  "  Hereabouts  would 
be  most  desirable  situaiioii  for  carrying  on  a  u-/iuli;  Jts/irri/,  the  whales  being  on  the  coast 
and  clcse  in  shore  in  vast  nuud)crs,  and  there  being  convenient  and  excellent  harbours  quite 
handy  .'or  the  business."  After  tlicse  entries  the  Knglish  navigator  left  the  coast  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Kcturning  during  the  next  year,  I'ortlock  continued  to  record  his  obsen'.itions,  whi?h 
I  abstract  in  brief.  May '.21,  1787,  Port  Etches,  latitude  fiO°2r:  "The  harbour  affords 
very  fine  crabs  and  muscles."  June  I':  ".V  few  Indians  came  aloiij-'sidc,  bringing  some 
halihut  and  rud."  June  ^0 :  '•Plenty  of  flounders,  crabs  also  plenty  and  tine.  Several 
fishing  alongside  for  flounders  caught  rrid  and  liaidml."  June  22  :  "Sent  the  canoe  out 
some  distance  in  the  bay,  and  it  soon  returned  with  a  fine  loud  of  cod  and  h'lliloil.  This 
induced  me  to  send  her  out  frcfpiently  with  a  fishing  party,  and  they  caught  considerably 
more  than  was  sulHcient  lor  daily  consumption,"  June  ,'50:  "  In  hauling  the  .seine  caught 
a  large  ijuantity  of  lierrinnn  and  some  nalmon  ;  the  herrings,  though  small,  were  very  good, 
and  hco  hoijfheadu  of  litem  u-ne  fulled  fur  .icfi  slore."  July  7  :  "  We  daily  caught  lart/e 
qnuHlilic:i  of  anhnun,  but,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  we;itlier  not  permitting  us  to  cure 
them  on  board,  sent  the  boatswain  with  a  party  on  shore  to  build  a  house  to  smoke  them 
in."  July  11  :  "The  seine  was  rreiiucntly  hauled,  and  not  It-:-!  Ihaii  2,000  aoluh.n  cau</ltl  at 
each  haul.  The  weather,  however,  preventing  us  from  curing  tlicm  as  well  as  could  have 
been  wished,  we  kept  oidy  a  sullieient  quantity  f.)r  incscnt  use  and  let  the  rest  escape. 
The  s.almon  were  now  in  such  nunders  along  the  shores  thai  any  quantity  whatever  might 
be  cau)j;ht  with  the  greatest  case."  .Ml  this  testimony  of  the  Knglish  navigator  is 
singularly  explicit,  while  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that  of  the  Russian  visitors  and  of 
Cook,  who  preceded. 

The  Rcjiort  of  Meares  is  similar,  although  less  nunule.  Speaking  of  the  natives 
generally,  he  says  "they  live  eiitirelv  upon  fish,  but  of  all  others  they  |)refer  the  whale." 
Then,  again,  going  into  mori'  detail,  lie  says,  "vast  quantities  of  fish  arc  to  be  found,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  sounds  or  harbours.  .Among  these  there  are  the  huldnit,  henhiff, 
sardine,  silver  beam,  salnuni.  trout,  cod,  all  ol'  which  we  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives,  or  have  been  caught  by  ourselves."  The  Iwrrinijs  he  dc?n'ribes  as  taken  in  such 
numbers  "  that  a  whole  village  has  not  been  able  to  cleanse  them."  At  Nootka  the  salmon 
was  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  inul  "the  <?('(i  taken  by  the  natives  of  I  lie  best  quality." 
French  testimony  is  not  wanting',  although  it  is  less  precise.  The  early  navigator,  who  was 
on  (he  coast  in  I77'h  remarks  that  "  t!ie  fish  mi.-t  abundant  is  the  «ohnon."  I..>  Pi'rouse, 
who  was  there  in  1787,  ment.io.is  a  large  fish  wei-hing  sometimes  mm-e  than  I'M  d)s.,  and 
several  other  fish,  hut  he  prclirred  "the  salmon  itud  trout,  which  the  Indians  sold  in 
larger  imnibers  than  c.iuld  be  consumed."  A  sunilar  report  was  made  by  Marjhnnt,  the 
other  French  navigator,  who  finds  the  sea  and  livers  abounding  in  "excellent  lisli," 
particularly  salmon  and  trout. 
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Afterwards  cnnip  tlie  Russian  navigator  Billings  in  1792  ;  and  lierc  we  have  a  similar 
report,  only  ditTercnt  in  form.  Des<'ril)ing  tlin  natives  of  Ounalaska,  the  book  in  wliich 
this  visit  is  recorded  says  "they  ilry  sdhiidii,  mil,  aiid  lutHbut  for  a  winter  su|iply."  At 
Kodiak,  it  says,  "  whales  are  in  amazing  nund)i'r^  ahout  the  straits  of  the  islands  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kodink."  Then,  a:^ain,  the  rcpurt'r,  wlio  was  the  naturalist  Sauer,  says,  "I 
observed  the  same  species  of  sahinin  here  as  at  Okhotsk,  and  saw  crabs."  Tlisn,  again, 
"the  iKilihutit  \\\  those  seas  arc  extremely,  li'rgc,  scinie  weighing  I7  pood?,  or  C12  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  liver  of  this  fish,  as  also  of  roi/,  the  iiatives  deem  unhealthv  and  never 
cat,  but  extract  tlie  oil  from  them."  Then,  again,  returning  to  Ounalaska.  the  reporter 
says  'Mhe  other  fish  are  liiilihul,  cod,  liun  or  tlircc  species  of  nulmon,  and  sotiiclinius  one  very 
conniion  in  Kaintchatka  between  1  and  !i  feet  long." 

From  Lisiansky,  another  Unssian  navigator,  who  was  on  the  coasc  in  1804.  I  take  two 
passages.  Tlie  lirst  relates  to  the  fish  of  Sitka.  "  For  some  time,"  he  says,  "  we  had  been 
able  to  catch  no  fish  but  the  Iw.lihut.  Those  of  the  .species  which  we  enught  were  fine, 
some  weii;hing  l'<  stone,  and  were  of  an  excellent  flavour.  This  fish  ab:)uiids  here  from 
March  to  .Novcndier,  when  it  retires  from  the  coast  till  the  ^n inter  is  at  au  end."  The 
other  passage  relates  to  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  during  tiie  winter.  ''They  live," 
he  says,  '"  on  <!ricil  mlirwii,  train  oil,  and  the  sp-iwn  of  fish,  csjjeciaUy  that  of  Itcrriiiys,  of 
which  tiicy  always  lay  in  a  good  stock." 

Lai)u;sclorf,  who  was  there  at  the  same  time,  is  more  full  and  explicit.  Of  Ounalaska 
he  says  '•  Ihe  |nincipal  food  consists  of  fish,  .sea-,logs,  and  the  flesh  of  whales.  Among  the 
fish  the  most  common  and  most  abundai't  are  svvmvl  mirls  of  salmon,  cod,  herrings,  and 
holijliutt.  The  holybutts,  which  are  the  sort  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  are  sometimes  of 
an  enormous  size,  weighing  even  several  hundred  ])0und.i."  Then,  again,  of  Kodiak  he  says, 
"  the  most  common  fish,  those  which  /;■«/<  nnd  (/;v/ constitute  a  ])rincipal  article  of  food, 
tire  /icrriiif/x,  cod,  fiofi//iult.  and  scanil  for/n  of  sidiiwn ;  the  latter  arc  taken  in  jirodinious 
nuiid'cr.f  by  means  of  nets  or  dams."  Of  Sitka  he  says,  "  wc  have  several  sorts  of  salmon, 
liohjbutt,  whitings,  cod  iind  hurriniis."     A  goodly  variely. 

Liitke,  also  a  liussian,  tells  us  that  he  f'jund  fish  the  standing  dish  at  Sitka,  from  the 
hmnblest  servant  to  the  Governor,  and  he  mentions  salmon,  lierrinijs,  cod,  an.l  turbot. 
Of  salmon  there  arc  iio  less  than  four  kinds,  which  were  eaten  fresh  when  ])ossibIe,  but 
after  Jiuie  they  were  sent  to  the  fortress  salted.  The  herrings  apiieared  in  February  and 
March.  'I'he  end  and  turbot  v.cre  caught  in  the  straits  during  winter.  Liitke  also  reports 
"  fresh  cod  "  at  Kodiak, 

I  close  this  ahslract  of  ioroign  testimony  by  two  English  authorities  often  quoted. 
Sir  Edward  Uilchcr,  while  on  this  eo.ist  in  tl^;}7i  records  that  ■•  fish,  liulifxi',  and  sithnoii  of 
two  kinds  were  abundant  and  nujdcratc,  of  which  the  crews  iiureh.ised  and  cured  great 

auantiiies."  Sir  (ieorge  Simpson,  who  was  at  Silka  in  1811,  siiys,  •'  /ttdi/ml,  cod,  licrrinys, 
oundcrs.  tnd  many  otlier  sorts  of  fish  are  alwavs  to  be  had  for  the  taking  in  unlimited 
quantities,  t^almon  h.ave  been  known  literally  to  embarrass  the  movements  of  a  canoe. 
About  KiOjOOO  of  this  fish,  equivalent  to  l,.j()l)  bands,  arc  annually  salted  for  the  use  of  the 
e.stablisbincnt."      Notliing    could   be  stronger  as  statement,  and   when  we  consider  the 


(.'umulativo  njion  all  Ihis  accumulation  of  toslimony  is  that  of  rcc.-^iit  visitors. 
Nobody  visir.~  this  coast  without  tcstifving.  The  fish  are  so  demonstrative  in  their 
abundam  I!  thiit  all  remark  it.  (J>iiiivr.s  of  the  United  States'  navy  report  the  same  lisli 
substantially  whicli  ''00k  reporteil  as  far  north  as  the  Frozen  (Jcean.  Sc^ientifie  explorers, 
pronq)te(l  by  the  Smilhson'.an  Institution,  report  cod  in  J5ehring  Straits,  on  the  limits  of 
tlie  Arctic  Circle.  One  of  these  rcjiints  that  while  aiichorcd  near  Ounimak  in  1865  the 
ship,  with  a  couple  of  lin^s,  caught  "  a  great  many  line  cod,  most  of  theui  between  ','.  and 
3  feet  in  length."  He  supposes  that  there  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where  they  are  not 
numerous.  -V  citizen  of  .Nrassai'liusctts,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  prolonged 
residence  oil  this  coast,  \vrites  me  from  Bostrni,  under  date  of  thcKlh  March,  1807,  that 
"  the  whu'c  and  cod  fisheries  rjf  ihe  North  Pacific  .ire  destined  to  form  a  very  important 
element  ill  the  wealth  of  ('alifornia  and  Washingtoi.  Territory,  and  that  already  numbers 
of  fishernien  :ire  engaged  there,  and  more  arc  iiiteniling  to  leave."  From  all  this 
testimony  there  c.itiba  but  one  coiielusion  with  regard,  at  lea«t,  to  certain  kinds  of  fish. 

.Si(/;«6n  exirt  in  unequalled  munber.s,  so  that  this  fish,  so  aristocratic  elsewhere, 
become i  conimoii  ellou^h.  Xot  nieiclv  the  ])rizc  of  epicun  s,  it  is  the  food  of  .dl.  Not 
merely  the  pastime  of  gentle  natures,  like  I.>aa<-  Walton  or  Humphrey  Davy,  who  eiiqiloy 
in  its  |inrsiiit  an  elegant  leisure,  its  capture  is  the  daily  reward  of  the  humblest.  On 
VanciHivcr's  Island  it  is  tlic  constant  ration  given  out  by  the  Ili.dson  Hay  (.'oiniiany  to  the 
men  in  tlieir  service.  At  Siiku  ships  are  supplied  with  it  gratnitonsly  by  the  natives.  By 
the  side  if  the  incalculable  multitudes  swarming  out  of  the  .Vrctie  waters,  haunting  tiiis 
extendi  (1  coast,  and  |ieopling  its  rivers,  so  that  at  u  single  haul  I'ortlock  took  not  kss 
tlian  a,OC(),  how  small  an  tdlowancc  are  the  20(),()00  which  the  salnioii  fisheries  of  Kughuid 
armuiilly  supply. 

I/cniny  seem  to  be  not  less  nuiltitud'.noi  s  than  Ihe  salmon.  Their  name,  derived 
from  the  lUrmaii  /ie,r,  signifying  an  army,  is  Binply  verified.  As  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
they  move  in  such  hosts  at  times  that  a  1  oat  makes  its  way  with  difliculty  through  the 
compact  rn.iss.  I  do  not  speak  at  a  vciture,  for  I  have  received  this  incident  from  n 
Boientitic  gciitleiiiaii  who  witnessed  it  on  the  coast.  This  flsh,  less  aristocratic  than  the 
•olmo",  i:;  u,  universal  food  ;    but  htrj  it  would  seem  to  be  enough  for  all. 

The   halibut,  which   is    so   often    mentiuns'd  for    its    size    and    obundunce,  is   less 
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generally  known  than  the  others.  It  is  common  in  the  fisheries  if  Norway,  Iecla}i(J.  and 
Greenland.  In  our  country  its  reputation  is  local.  Even  at  tl  e  seaport  of  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia,  it  does  not  ap|)car  to  have  been  known  before  ISi.'J,  when  its  arrival  was 
announced  as  that  of  a  (listinj;uish<;d  stranger:  "Our  markjt  yesterday  ;nornin^  was 
enriched  witli  a  delicaey  from  the  northern  waters,  the  halibut,  a  strange  fish  in  these 
parts,  known  only  to  e])icurcs  and  naturalists."  The  hirgor  fisli  are  sometimes  coarse  and  far 
from  delicate,  but  tliey  furnish  a  substantial  meal,  while  the  smaller  halibut  is  much  liked. 

The  cod  is  perlia])s  the  most  generally  diffused  and  abtmdant  of  all,  for  it  swims  in  all 
the  waters  of  this  const  frain  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  southern  limit,  and  in  some  plates  it 
is  in  immense  numbers.  It  is  a  jiopular  fis'i,  and  when  cured  or  salted  is  an  excellent  food 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Palatal)le,  dii^cstilile,  and  nutritious,  the  cod,  as  compared  with 
other  tish,  is  as  beef  comiiared  with  other  moats,  so  that  its  incalculable  multitudes  seem 
to  be  nccording  to  a  wise  economy  of  Nature.  A  female  cod  is  estimated  to  contain 
.5,400,000  eggs.  Talk  of  nmltiplication  a  lumdredfold  !  Here  it  is  to  infinity.  Imagine 
these  million  eggs  grown  into  fish,  and  then  the  process  of  reproduction  repeated,  and  you 
have  munbers  wliieli,  like  nntronimiical  distances,  are  beyond  human  conception,  ilut 
hero  the  ravenous  powers  ot  other  lish  are  more  destructive  than  any  efforts  of  the 
fisherman. 

lichind  all  these  is  the  ivhnle,  whose  corporal  dimensions  fitly  represent  the  space 
whicli  he  occupies  in  Ibe  fisheries  of  the  world,  hardly  diminished  by  petroleum  or  gas. 
On  this  extended  coast  and  in  all  these  seas  he  is  at  home.  Here  is  his  rctrat  and  play- 
ground. This  is  espfcially  the  case  with  the  right  whale,  or,  according  to  whalers,  the 
"  r'KjIti  whale  to  catch,"  with  his  bountiful  supply  of  oil  and  bone,  who  is  everywhere 
throughout  this  region,  .appearing  at  all  points,  and  swarming  its  waters.  .Vt  times  they 
ore  very  large.  Kolzcbuc  reports  them  at  Ounalaska  of  fabulous  propovlions.  ('aileJ  bv 
the  natives  "  Aliamak,"  and  5,0  long  "that  pcoj)h;  engaged  at  the  ojiposilo  end  of  llie  fi.sh 
must  halloo  very  loud  to  be  able  to  understand  each  other."  There  is  another  whale  known  as 
the"  bow-bcail,"  which  is  so  nuich  about  Kodiak  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Kn<liuk  whale. 
The  valu.d)!e  sperm  whale,  whose  head  and  hunch  are  so  productive  in  spermaceti,  belongs 
to  a  milder  sea,  but  he  sometimes  strays  to  the  Aleutians.  The  narwhal,  with  bis  two 
long  tusks  of  ivory,  out  of  which  was  made  the  famous  throne  of  the  c  ily  Danish  Kings, 
belongs  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  but  he,  too,  strays  into  the  straits  below  As  no  sea  is  now 
mare  rlnn.-iuiii,  all  these  may  lie  pursued  by  u  ship  under  any  flag,  cxce])t  directly  on  the 
coast  .and  within  its  ierritorial  limit.  And  yet  it  seems  as  if  the  ptLssessiofi  of  this  coast  as  a 
commercial  base  must  iiecessavily  give  to  its  people  peculiar  n<lvantages  in  this  pursuit. 
What  is  now  done  under  difficulties  will  be  done  then]  with  facilities,  such  .at  least  as  neigh- 
bourhood supplied  to  the  natives  even  with  tlieir  small  craft. 

In  our  country  the  whale  fishery  lias  l)een  a  great  and  prosperous  commer'ir,  counted 
by  millions.  It  has  yielded  very  considerable  gains,  and  sometimes  large  fortunes.  The 
town  of  New  Bedford,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  m  the  world,  has  been  enriched  bv  this 
fishery,  and  yet  you  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  impeo  uients  whieli  the  business  has  been 
com[)elled  to  overcome.  The  ship  has  bce/i  ritted  on  the  Atlanta;  coast  for  a  vovage  of  two 
or  three  years,  and  all  the  crew  have  entered  into  a  partnership  with  regard  to  the  oil. 
Traversing  tiso  oceans,  separated  by  a  stormy  cupe.  it  rejiches  its  distant  destination  at  last 
in  these  northern  seas,  and  commences  its  (ardy  work,  interrupted  by  occasional  rest  and 
opportunity  to  refit  at  the  Sandwich  Island.s.  This  i.ou  will  be  ihanged,  as  the  ;lii|)  sdlien 
forth  from  friendly  harbours  near  the  game  which  is  lis  mighty  ctui.se. 

From  the  wii.ilc  fishery  I  turn  to  aiioliier  brand  of  inquiry.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
infinite  numbers  of  fish  on  >his  coast :  but  ;n  order  10  determine  whether  they  can  conslitute 
a  permanent  aiul  profitable  tishery,  tlicre  are  at  leas!  ihrcc  ditferent  considerations  wliicb 
must  ikU  i.e  disregarded:  (1)  the  existence  of  banks  or  soundings;  {'.i)  proper  cHnuitic 
conditions  lor    atehing  and  curing  the  lish  :   (^5)  a  market. 

I.  The  n<rfssi/>i  of  /idiiti  or  soiDidhiiy  is  according  to  rc.isoii.  Fish  are  not  cau:dit  in 
the  ileej)  ocean.  It  is  tlicir  nature  to  seek  the  bottom,  where  they  .are  found  in  s..:i  e  wav 
by  the  lisherman.  armed  with  trawl,  seine,  or  hook.  .\s  among  the  ancient  Komans  ;  rivate 
luxury  ]irovriled  tanks  and  ponds  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  so  N.iture  provides  -lanks, 
whteli  are  imiy  hmneiifc  jish  /iffserres,  Souiidin.s  iittest  their  existence  in  a  margin  along 
the  coast;  iiut  it  b'?comes  impurlant  lu  know  if  they  actually  exi.st  to  nincli  extent 
swny  from  the  coast.  On  tliis  jioint  out:  infn.-rautioii  is  already  considerable,  if  not 
decisive. 

The  Sea  and  Straits  of  Behi-ing  as  fur  as  t'.e  frozen  Ocean  hare  been  surveyed  bv  a 
naval  exjiedition  of  the  I'nited  States  under  Commander  John  Rogers.  From  one  of  his 
charts  now  bef<ire  mc  it  appears  that,  beginniuir  nt  the  Frozen  Oecan  and  (kseenditii; 
tbroiigti  Beliring  Straits  and  Bchring  Sea,  embraeing  Kotzebue  Sound,  Norton  Ihiv,  and 
Uristol  Bay,  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  a  distance  of  more  tlinn  ]2  degrees,  there  arc 
constant  uniniernipted  soundings  from  !iO  to  .It)  fathoms,  thus  prescntini,^  an  iu.mense 
extent  proper  in  I'ls  respect  for  li.shcry.  The  famous  Dog-er  Hank,  between  K  '  -land  and 
Holland,  teeming  with  cod  and  constituting  an  inexhaustiiilo  tishing  grourd.  h.is  i»0  fathoniB 
of  water.  South  of  .•Me^ka  aiiother  chart  .'ihows  soundings  alone,  the  const,  with  a 
c-mwderablc  cKtent  of  bank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  .Shuinai^ins  and  Kodiak,  K-ing 
preciMily  where  all  the  evidence  shows  the  e.Mstence  of  co<l.  These  banks,  north  ana 
south  of  (Vlaska,  t»ken  togctlu  r,  according  I0  the  indications  of  the  two  charts,  have  an 
extent  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  world. 

There  in  noothcr  illustration  full  of  instruction.  It  is  a  Map  of  the  World,  in  the  new 
LOOT]  z 
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work  of  "Murray  f>n  Mammals,"  "  slinwins;  approximately  tlic  KKl-fatliom  line  of 
aoundiiiijs,"  p.Tjiarcd  from  iiitbrmatioii  furniflied  by  llie  Hy<lro;;rap)iic  Deparlineiit  of  the 
British  Adniiraity.  Here  arc  all  the  so>in(l'nt;»  of  tiis  world.  At  a  glance  yon  discern  the 
remarkable  line  on  the  Pacilic  roast,  bct;iniiing  at  10  degrees  of  latitude  anci  widening 
constantly  in  a  north-westerly  direction;  tlicii  with  a  gentle  eo'icave  to  the  coast,  str<  telling 
from  Sitka  to  tliu  Aleutians,  which  it  envelops  with  a  wide  margin,  and  then  embracing 
and  covcrini;  Behring  Straits  to  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  wliole  space,  as  indicated  on  the 
map,  seemiiig  like  nn  inniien.se  u!d)roken  sea-meadow  adjoirnng  the  land,  and  constituting 
plainly  the  largest  extent  of  .soundings  in  length  and  breadtli  known  in  the  worUI,  larger 
even  than  those  of  Newfoundland  added  to  those  of  (ireal  I'.ritain.  'I  his  map,  which  lias 
been  prepared  by  a  scientitic  authority,  simply  in  the  interest  of  .science,  is  an  unimpeach- 
able and  disinterested  witness. 

Actual  experience  is  better  authority  still.  I  learn  that  the  people  of  California  have 
already  found  cod-banks  in  these  seas,  and  not  deterred  by  distance  have  begun  to  gather  a 
harvest.  In  18(»d  no  less  than  seventeen  vessels  left  iSan  Francisco  for  cod  (i.sliery  on  the 
Asiatic  const.  This  wjis  a  long  voyage,  requiring  eighty  days  in  going  and  returning.  On 
the  way  better  grounds  were  discovered  among  the  Aleutians  with  a  belter  fish ;  and  then, 
again,  other  fishing  grounds,  better  in  every  way,  were  discovered  south  of  .\laska,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sliumagins,  with  an  excellent  harbour  at  hand.  Here  one  vessel 
began  its  work  on  the  1  Ith  May,  and,  notwithstainliug  stormy  weather,  finished  it  on  the 
24tli  .July,  Inning  taken  52,000  lish.  The  largest  raleh  in  n"  single  day  was  2,y(X).  The 
average  weight  of  the  (is!i  diiid  was  :!  Ilis.  Olil  fisjieiiuen  compared  the  fish  in  taking  and 
quality  with  that  of  Newfoundland.  Large  profits  are  anticipated.  While  fish  from  the 
Atlantic  side  bring  at  San  Francisco  n<it  less  tlian  12  cents  a  pound,  it  is  supposed  that 
Shuniagin  fish  at  only  8  cents  a  pound  will  yield  a  better  return  than  the  coasting 
trade.  It  remainr.  to  be  seen  if  these  flattering  reports  are  confirmed  by  further 
experience. 

From  an  opposite  quarter  is  other  confirmation.  Here  is  a  letter  which  1  have  ju.st 
received  from  Charles  Bryanl,  Esq.,  at  present  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
but  for  eighteen  years  acquainted  with  these  seas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  After  mentioning  the  timber  at  certain  places  as  a  reason  for  the  acquisition  of 
these  possessions,  he  says : — 

"  But  the  rhiefest  value,  and  this  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  pittance  asked  (or  it, 
consists  in  its  extensive  cod  and  halibut  fish  grounds.  To  the  eastward  of  Kodiak  or 
Aleutian  Islands  arc  extensive  banks  or  shoals  nearly,  if  not  (juife,  equal  in  extent  to  those 
of  Newfoundland,  and  as  well  stocked  with  tish.  Also  west  of  the  Aleutian  Llands,  which 
extend  from  Alaska  snutli-west  half-way  to  Kamteluitka,  and  inclosing  that  part  of  land 
laid  down  a.s  Bristol  l?ay,  and  west  of  it,  is  an  extensive  area  of  sea  varying  from 
40  fathoms  in  depth  to  20,  where  1  have  found  the  supply  Df  codfish  and  halibut  unfailing. 
These  islands  furnish  good  hai-bours  tor  curing  antl  preparing  llsli,  as  well  as  shelter  in 
storm." 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Bryant  says  that  the  shoals  east  of  the  entrance  to  Cook's  Inlet 
widen  as  they  extend  southward  to  latitude  50" :  and  tlia'  there  are  also  large  shoals  south 
of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  again  otl'  Cross  Sound  and  Sitka.  The  retired  ship-master 
adds  that  lie  never  ccamined  these  shoals  to  .iscertain  their  exact  liinit.^,  but  only 
incidentally,  in  thi>  course  of  his  regular  business,  that  he  might  know  when  and  where  to 
obtain  fish  if  he  'vished  them.  Iti.s  report  goes  beyond  any  charts  of  soundings  which  1 
have  seen,  nllhongn  the  cliart.-^  arc  eoiucident  with  it  as  far  as  they  go.  Cook  |)articularly 
notices  soundings  in  liri.stol  H.iy  and  in  various  places  along  the  coast.  Other  navigators 
have  done  the  same.  Careful  surveys  have  accomplished  ao  much  that  at  this  time  the 
bottom  of  IJebring  Sea  and  of  Behriiig  Straits  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  constituting  one 
immense  bank,  is  compU  tely  known  in  its  depth  and  charncter. 

Add  to  alt  this  tiie  oHicial  Ueport  of  >lr.  'iiddings,  Acting  .Surveyor  of  VVashington 
Territorj',  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1866,  where  he  says: — 

'•  Along  the  coast,  between  ('ape  Flattcrv  and  Sitka,  in  the  Russian  possessior.ii.  both 
cod  and  halibut  are  very  plenty,  and  of  a  much  larirer  size  than  those  taken  at  the  cape  or 
further  up  the  straits  and  sound.  No  one  who  knows  these  facts  doubts  that  if  vessels 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  bank  fishermen  from  Massachusetts  and  Maine  were  fitted  out 
here  and  were  to  fish  on  the  varicu.a  hanks  ahnff  tliix  coast  it  would  even  now  be  a  most 
lucrr.tive  business.  Tl-c  cod  a:;d  halibut  on  this  coast,  up  i.eai-  Sitka,  are  fully  equal  to  the 
largest  taken  in  ihc  ea.stcrn  waters.'' 


From  all  tlii'  evidence,  including  maps  and  personal  experience,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  first  eopuition  of  a  cansUlcKihle  fishery  is  tiot  wanting. 

",  I'roficr  ':lmi;tii:  ciiiidilwiix  must  exiiv  ab.u.  'J'ho  proverbial  hardihootl  of  fishermen 
has  its  limit'!.  Klsewlierc  weather  and  storm  have  conqjclUid  the  ■d-aiidonmeiit  of  bunks 
which  promised  t  i  be  pio'italilc.  On  a  portion  o'  this  roast  thee  can  be  no  such  rigours. 
South  of  Alaska  and  the  .\icutians  and  aiso  iri  Bristol  Bay,  iniiiiediately  to  the  north  of 
Ala.ska,  *lic  fishing  grounds-  mW  compare  in  ter.nperatnrs  with  those  of  NewruuudUnd  or 
Nor«ay,     It  is  more  important  to  know  if  the  fish  when  taken  can  ne  properly  cured. 
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Tliis  is  one  of  the  piivilcu'cs  of  nortlicrn  shies.  Witliin  tiie  Tr'o])i('.s  fish  may  I)C  taken  in 
ainiiiclaiico,  hut  ihc  iMinstiint  sun  floes  not  nllow  their  prcscrvntion.  Tlic  constant  rains  of 
Siti<H,  with  only  a  (v.w  bf  iglit  days  in  the  year,  must  prevent  the  work  of  curing  on  any 
considerable  sei.le.  Hut  the  navigators  make  frequent  mention  of  dry  or  iirescrvcd  fish  on 
the  coast,  and  it  is  understood  that  fish  are  now  cured  at  Kodiak.  It  had  for  a  long  time 
been  customary  on  this  is'.iind  to  dry  neal  flesh  in  tlie  air,  which  could  not  be  done  on  the 
mainland.  Tiius,  the  oppirtuiiity  of  curini;  the  fish  seems  to  CNist  near  the  very  banks 
where  they  are  takeji.  Ihit  the  California  lisliernicn  carry  their  fish  home  to  be  cured,  in 
which  they  imitate  the  fisliermen  of  Gloucester.  As  the  yearly  fishing  product  of  tliis  port 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  in  North  America,  perhaps  in  the  world,  this  example 
cannot  be  without  weiglit. 

■).  The  ;hi(;7.(7  also  is  of  prime  necessity.  Fish  arc  not  caught  and  cured  except  for  a 
market.  Besides  the  extended  coast,  where  an  immediate  demand  must  always  prevail  in 
pro|',ortion  to  an  increasing  population,  there  is  an,  existing  inarkct  in  California,  wliich  is 
attested  by  Ion;;  voyaL'Cs  to  Kamtchatka  for  fish  and  by  recetit  attempts  to  find  fishing 
grounds.  San  ■  •.iiciseo  at  one  time  took  from  Okhotsk  900  tons  of  fish,  being  aljout 
one-eighth  of  the  yearly  llshin;;  product  of  Gloucester.  Her  fisluTig-vesscls  last  year 
brought  home  from  the  S)iuina;;in  banks  1  ,riOO  tons  of  dried  fisli  and  10,(X)0  gallons  of 
cod-liver  oil.  'I'hero  is  also  a  ^rowini;  market  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  too,  unless  I  am 
misinlijrmed.  liut  beyond  the  domestic  market,  spreading  from  the  coabt  into  the  interior, 
there  will  be  a  foreign  market  of  no  limited  amount.  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
States  uf  South  America,  all  Cutholic  in  religion,  will  require  this  subsistence,  and  being 
southern  in  clinuite  they  must  look  northward  for  a  supply.  The  two  best  customers  of 
our  Atlantic  fisheries  arc  Hi.iti  and  Cuba,  two  Catholic  countrios  under  a  southern  sun. 
The  fishermen  of  Xfassachusetts  began  at  an  early  d.iy  to  send  their  cod  to  I'ortugal,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  all  Catholic  countries  under  a  southern  sun.  Our  "salt"  fish  became  popular. 
The  Portuguese  Minister  at  I^ondon  in  178-1,  in  a  conference  with  Mr.  Adams  on  a 
Commercial  I'reaty  with  the  Uvuted  States,  n\entioncd  "  salt  fish  "  among  the  objects  most 
needed  in  his  country,  and  added.  "  the  consum])tion  of  this  artieic  in  Portugal  is  immense, 
and  he  would  avow  that  the  Americin  salt  fish  was  ]ireferred  to  any  other  on  account 
of  its  quality."  (John  .\dams'  •'  Writings,"  vol.  viii,  p.  3.i'J.)  Such  facts  are  more  than 
curious. 

But  more  important  than  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American  Continent  are  the  great 
Empires  of  Japan  and  *  'hina,  vvith  \ineounted  populations  depending  much  on  fish. 
In  China  one-tenth  subsist  on  fish.  Kot.vithstanding  the  considerable  supplies  at  home,  it 
does  not  seem  impossibU  for  an  em  rgetic  and  connncreial  people  to  find  a  market  here  of 
inconceivable  magnitude,  which  will  dwarf  that  original  fur  trade  with  China  tliat  was  once 
so  tempting. 

From  this  survey  you  can  all  .jcdge  this  question  of  the  fisheries,  which  I  only  state 
without  assuming  to  determine.  You  can  jud;;e  if  \vi>ll-«tocUcd  fishing  banks  have  been 
found  under  such  conditions  of  climate  and  market  as  to  supply  a  new  and  important 
fishery.  Already  the  pco])lc  of  California  have  anticipated  the  answer,  and  their  enterprise 
has  arrested  attention  in  Europe.  The  journal  of  Petcrman,  the  "  licograpliische  Mitthei- 
lungen,"  for  the  present  year,  which  is  the  authentic  German  record  of  geographical  science, 
borrows  from  a  San  Francisco  paper  to  announce  thtst  successful  voyages  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  commerce.  If  this  he  so,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  these  coasts  and  seas  will 
have  a  new  value.  The  future  otdy  can  disclose  the  form  tliey  may  take.  They  may  be  a 
Newfoundland,  a  Norway,  n  Scotland,  or  perhaps  a  New  England,  witli  another  Gloucester 
and  another  New  Bedford. 

Injltienec  of  Fisheries. 

An  eminent  Frcnrli  writer,  an  ei\thusinst  on  fishes.  Lacepede,  has  depicted  the  influence 
of  fisheries,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  herring,  calling  it  "  one  of  those  natural  products 
whose  use  has  decided  tiic  destiny  of  nations."  Without  adopting  these  strong  words  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  sudi  tisheries  as  seem  about  to  be  opened  on  the  Pacific  must  exercise  a 
wonderful  influence  over  the  population  there,  while  they  give  a  new  spring  to  commerce 
aim  eidarge  the  national  resources.  In  thefc  .ispects  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Fishermen  are  not  as  nthcr  men.  They  hav(  a  c!iara<'t(r  of  thtir  own,  taking  its  com- 
))lexii)n  from  their  life.  In  ancient  Home  ihcy  had  a  peculiar  holiday  witli  games,  known 
as  ••  Piscatorii  Ludi."  The  lust  among  us  in  this  pursuit  were  the  Pilgriics.  who  even 
before  they  left  Lcydcn  looked  to  fishing  for  a  support  in  their  new  home,  on  which  King 
James  remarked:  "Sotiud  hath  my  soul, 'tis  an  hi. nest  trade;  'twas  the  Apostles' own 
calling,"  As  soon  as  they  reached  Plymouth  they  began  to  fish,  and  not  long  afterwards 
appropriated  the  profits  of  the  fisheries  at  ('apa  Coi'.  to  fouml  a  free  school.  From  this 
Puritan  origin  .ire  derived  those  fisheries  which  for  a  while  were  our  chief  commerce,  and 
still  continue  an  important  element  ol  national  wealth.  The  cod  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  are  now  valued  at  nu)re  than  L',()00,OUO  dollars  annually.  Even  they  arc  inferior  to 
the  French  fisheries,  whose  annual  product  Is  more  than  .i,OfM),()()0 dollars ;  and  these  again 
are  small  by  the  side  of  the  British  fisheries,  «lio.sc  annual  product  is  not  far  from 
25,tlOO,(JOO  dollars.  Such  an  interest  must  be  felt  far  and  near,  eoniinercially  and 
fimuieially,  while  it  coniribules  to  the  comfort  of  all.  How  soon  it  may  prevail  on  the 
Pacilie  who  cm  say  'i     But  this  Treaty  is  the  beginning. 

Of  course  it  is  ditticult  to  estimate  what  \*  so  uncertain,  or  at  least  is  prospective  only. 
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Our  (nvii  fislicrics,  now  so  nonsulcniblo,  were  sninll  in  tlic  beginning;  tliey  were  sinnll  even 
wlien  tlicy  inspired  tlie  elo((uence  of  Hurke  in  tliat  most  splendid  |)nge  never  cqiinlled  even 
by  himself,  ])nt  tlic  Continental  Congress,  in  its  ori;;iiml  instructions  to  its  Commissioners 
for  the  negotiation  of  peaee  with  Grcnt  Hritain,  rctpiired  ns  a  fundamental  eondition,  next 
to  independence,  that  tiiese  fisheries  should  be  preserved  unimpaired.  While  this  proposi- 
tion was  \nider  discussion  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  had  grown  up  nmon;»  the  fishermen  of 
Mussaeliusctts,  rcjjelled  tlip  attaclcs  upon  their  pursuit  in  words  which  arc  not  out  of  |)lnce 
here.  "  It  is  not  so  much  fishing,"'  he  said,  "  as  enterprise,  industry,  employment.  It  is 
not  so  much  fish  ;  it  is  gold,  tlic  produce  of  that  avocation.  It  is  the  employment  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  the  food  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  hungry,  the  wealth 
of  tliose  who  would  otherwise  be  ])oor."  After  deliate  it  was  resolved  hy  Consfress  that 
"the  common  right  of  taliint;  fish  sliould  in  no  cise  be  j^iven  up."  For  this  principle  the 
eldest  Adams  contended  with  ability  and  constrnicy  until  it  was  fl.\cd  in  the  Treaty,  whore 
it  stands  side  l)y  side  with  the  acluiowled,!,'mcnt  of  independence. 

In  the  discussions  which  ended  thus  triumphantly,  tlie  arf;ument  for  the  fisheries  was 
stated  most  compactly  by  Kalpb  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  dated 
at  Paris,  the  iJlth  September,  l"/^;  ^  "''  wliat  he  said  then  may  be  repeated  now; — 

"  Since  tlie  advantages  of  commerce  have  been  well  understood,  the  (islierics  have 
been  looked  npon  hy  the  Naval  Powers  of  Europe  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  French  have  been  increasing  their  fishery  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  wliich  has 
enabled  them  to  rival  (ircat  Britain  at  sea.  'I'lie  fisheries  of  Holland  we^'c  not  only  the 
first  rise  of  the  Republic,  but  have  been  the  constant  support  of  all  her  commerce  and 
navigation.  This  branch  of  trade  is  of  such  concern  to  the  Dutch  that  in  tlieir  iiublic 
pr.iyers  they  arc  said  to  request  the  Supreme  lieing  that  it  would  please  liim  to  bless  the 
Government,  the  Iiords,  the  States,  ami  also  the  fislieries.  Tlic  fislieiy  of  Ncwfouudland 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  mine  of  infiuilely  greater  value  than  Mexico  a  id  Peru.  It  enriches 
the  jn-oprictors,  is  worked  at  less  expense,  and  is  tlie  source  of  naval  strength  and  protec- 
tion."— (.Tohn  Adams'  Works,  vol.  vii,  p.  15.) 

I  have  grouped  these  allusions  that  you  may  see  how  the  fisheries  of  that  day,  tliough 
comparatively  small,  enlisted  the  energies  of  our  fathers.  Tradition  confirms  this  record. 
The  sculptured  image  of  a  cod  liauginu  from  the  ceiling  in  the  hall  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
House  of  Uepresentativcs,  where  it  Has  placed  during  the  last  century,  constantly  recalh 
this  industrial  and  commercial  staple  witli  tlie  great  part  which  it  performed.  And  now  it 
is  my  duty  to  remind  you  that  tlie^e  fisheries,  guarded  so  watchfully  and  vindicated  with 
such  conquering  zeal,  had  a  value  prospective  rather  than  iircsciit,  or  at  least  small 
compared  with  what  it  is  now.  Exact  figures,  covering  the  ten  years  between  17G5  and 
1775,  shov,-  that  during  this  poriuil  Massachusetts  cinploycd  amui.illy  in  the  fisheries 
Gf)5  vessels  amounting  to  2j,()»'()  tons,  and  only  4,.!0.')  men.  In  contrast  with  tliis  interest, 
wliich  seems  so  small,  altliongh  at  llie  time  considerable,  are  the  present  fisheries  cf  our 
country:  and  here  again  we  iiavc  exact  figures.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery 
alone  in  1861,  just  before  the  blight  of  the  war  rcacheil  this  business,  was  3,75.T  amounting  to 
IS/jfiCw  tons,  and  with  19,271  men,  beir,g  more  than  four  times  as  many  vessels  and  men, 
and  more  thnn  five  times  as  much  tonnage,  as  for  ten  years  preceding  the  Kevolution  was 
employed  annually  by  Massachusetts,  represcuting  at  that  time  the  fishing  '..  ■  of  the 

country. 

Small  beginnings,  therefore,  are  no  discouragement  to  mc,  and  I  turn  with  confiuei.:;e 
to  the  future.  Already  the  local  fisheties  on  this  coast  have  developed  among  the  genera- 
tions of  natives  a  singular  gift  in  l-uilding  and  luauag'ug  their  small  craft  so  as  to  excite  the 
frequent  admi.'.ation  of  voyagers.  'I'lic  larger  fisheries  there  will  naturally  exercise  a 
corrcspcMuling  influence  on  the  population  destined  to  '>'v'd  ana  manage  the  larger  craft. 
The  beautiful  baidar  will  give  way  to  the  fishing-smack,  the  clipper,  and  the,  steamer.  All 
things  will  he  cliange<l  in  form  and  proportion  ;  but  th'^  ^riginul  aptitude  for  the  sea  will 
remain.  X  pr.ictical  race  of  intrepid  navigators  will  swarm  the  coast,  ready  for  any 
enterprise  of  business  or  jiatriotisni.  Coniinerc-e  will  find  new  arms;  the  country  new 
defenders;  the  national  flag  now  hands  to  bear  i'.  aloft. 


Summary. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  concUidc  this  cxrmination.  From  a  review  of  the  origin  of  the 
Treaty,  and  the  general  considerations  with  regard  to  it,  we  have  passed  to  an  examination 
of  these  jiossessions  niuler  difiiereiit  heads  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their 
character  and  vaku' ;  imd  here  we  have  noticed  the  existing  Government,  wdiicli  was  found 
to  be  nothing  l)ut  a  Fur  C'omi)any,  whose  onlj  object,  is  trade;  then  the  population,  where 
a  very  few  Russians  and  Creoles  are  u  scanty  fringe  to  the  aboriginal  races ;  then  the 
climate,  a  ruling  influence,  uith  its  thermal  curreit  of  ocean  and  its  eccentric  isothermal 
line,  b^  which  the  rigours  of  that  court  are  tempcrcl  to  a  mildness  unknown  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  Atlantic  side;  then  the  vegetable  products,  so  far  as  known,  chief  among 
which  arc  forests  of  pine  and  fir  waiting  for  the  axe;  then  the  mineral  products,  among 
which  are  coal  and  copper,  if  not  iron,  silver,  lead,  aiid  gold,  besides  the  two  great  products 
of  New  England,  "granite  and  ice;"  then  the  furs,  including  precious  skins  of  the  black 


fox  and  scn-ottcr,  wliich  originally  tempted  the  Settlement,  and  linvc  remained  to  this  day 
the  exclusive  ohjcct  of  pursuit;  and  lastly,  the  fisheries,  which,  in  waters  superabundant 
with  animal  life  beyond  any  of  the  Rlobe,  seem  to  promise  a  new  commerce  to  the  country. 
All  these  I  have  presented  plainly  and  impartially,  exhibiting  my  authorities  as  I  proceeded. 
I  have  done  little  more  tlian  hold  the  scales.  If  these  have  inclined  on  either  aide  it  is 
because  reason  or  te.stimony  on  that  side  was  the  weightier. 

WTuU  remaim  to  Je  done. 

As  the.^e  extensive  possessions,  constitntini;  a  corner  of  the  continent,  pass  from  the 
Imperial  (Jovernment  of  ltii?siii,  they  will  naturally  receive  a  new  name.  Tliey  will  be  no 
longer  llu-ssian  America.  How  shall  they  be  called  ?  Clearly  any  name  borrowed  from 
classical  history  or  from  individual  invention  will  be  little  better  than  a  misnomer  or  a 
nickname  unworthy  of  such  an  occasion.  Even  if  taken  from  our  own  history  it  will  be 
of  doubtfid  taste.  The  niinii'  should  come  from  the  country  itself.  It  should  be  indigenous, 
aborigiiml,  one  of  the  autoclitlions  of  the  soil.  Happily  such  a  name  exists,  which  is  as 
proper  in  sound  as  in  origin.  It  ajjpearsfrom  the  Report  of  Cook,  the  illustrious  navigator, 
to  whom  I  have  so  often  referred,  that  the  euphonious  name  now  applied  to  the  peninsula 
which  is  the  ccuitinental  link  of  the  Aleutian  chain  was  the  sole  word  used  originally  by 
the  native  iahmdcrs  "when  speaking  of  the  American  Continent  in  general,  which  they 
knew  perfectly  well  to  be  a  great  land."  It  only  remains  that,  following  these  natives, 
whose  places  are  now  ours,  we  too  should  call  this  "  great  land  "  Alaska. 

Another  change  must  be  made  without  delay.  As  the  .Settlements  of  this  coast  came 
eautwi-d  from  Russia,  brinf^ing  with  the  Itussian  flag  Western  time,  the  day  is  earlier  by 
twenty-four  hours  with  them  than  with  us,  so  that  their  .Sunday  is  our  Saturday,  and  the 
other  days  of  the  week  arc  in  corresponding  discord.  This  must  be  rectified  according  to 
the  luitional  meridian,  so  that  there  shall  be  the  same  Sunday  f(n'  all,  and  the  other  days  of 
the  week  shall  bo  in  corresponding  harmony.  Important  changes  must  follow,  of  which 
this  is  typical.  All  else  must  bo  rectified  according  to  the  national  meridian,  so  that  within 
the  sphere  of  our  common  country  there  shall  be  everywhere  the  same  generous  rule  and 
one  prevailing  harmony.  Of  course,  the  unreformcd  Julian  Calendar,  received  from  Russia, 
will  give  place  to  ours ;  old  style  yielding  to  ncsv  style. 

An  object  of  immediate  |)ractical  interest  will  be  the  survey  of  the  extended  and 
indented  coast  by  our  own  ofticers,  bringing  it  all  within  the  domain  of  science  and  a.ssuiing 
to  navigation  much-needed  assistance,  while  the  Republic  is  honoured  by  a  continuation  of 
national  charts,  where  execution  vies  with  science,  and  tho  art  of  engraving  is  the  beautiful 
handmaid.  Associated  with  this  survey,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  value,  wdl  he  the  ex.imina- 
tion  of  the  country  by  scientific  explorers,  so  that  its  geological  structure  may  become 
known,  with  its  various  products,  vegetable  and  mineral.  But  your  best  work  and  most 
important  endowment  will  be  the  Republican  Government,  which,  looking  to  a  long  future, 
you  will  organize,  with  schools  free  to  all  and  with  equal  laws,  before  which  every  citizen 
will  stiind  e.ect  in  the  consciousness  of  manhood.  Here  will  be  a  motive  power,  without 
which  coal  itself  will  be  insufficient.  Here  will  be  a  source  of  wealth  more  inexhaustible 
than  any  fisheries.  Bestow  such  a  Government,  and  you  will  bestow  what  is  better  than 
all  yon  can  receive,  whether  quintals  of  fish,  sands  of  gold,  choicest  fur,  or  most 
beautiful  ivory. 
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No.  7. 

LEASE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  ALASKA  COMMEnCIAL 

COMPANY. 


THIS  Indenture,  in  duplicate,  made  this  .3rd  day  of  August,  A.o.  1870,  hy  and 
between  William  A.  Kiclmrdson,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  purjuance  of  nn  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  the  1st  .July.  1^70,  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  Extermination 
of  Fur-bearing  Animals  in  Alaska,"  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  a  Corporation 
duly  established  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  C^alifornia,  nctirig  by  John  F.  Miller,  its 
President  and  Af^jent,  in  accordance  with  a  Resolution  of  .-aid  Corporation,  duly  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  its  Board  of  T^u^tces,  held  the  .list  January,  1870; 

Witnesseth, — That  the  said  Secretary  hereby  leases  to  the  said  Alaska  Ci)mmercial 
Company,  without  power  to  transfer,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  from  the  1st  day  of 
May,  ly70,  the  ri^ht  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  Islands  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessels  to 
said  islands  for  the  skins  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  consideration  of  their  right  under  this 
lease,  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  for  each  year  during  said  term  and  in  proportion 
during  any  part  thereof,  the  sum  of  55,000  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Seercvary,  to  be  made  for  this  purpose  under  said 
Act,  which  payment  shall  he  secured  by  deposit  of  United  States'  bonds  to  that  amount; 
and  also  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under 
said  Rules  and  Regulations,  a  revenue  tax  or  duty  of  2  dollars  upon  each  fur  seal  skin  taken 
and  shipped  by  them,  in  accordance  v.ith  the  provisions  of  the  Act  aforesaid;  and  also  tha 
sum  of  ()24  cents  for  each  fur  seal  skin  taken  and  shipped,  and  55  cents  per  gallon  for 
each  gallon  of  oil  obtained  from  said  seals  for  sale  on  said  islands  and  elsewhere,  and  sold 
by  said  Company.  And  also  covenant  and  agree,  in  accordance  with  said  Rules  and 
Regulations,  to  furnish  free  of  chargf-,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  annually  during  said  term,  25,000  dried  salmon,  00  coids  firewood,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  salt,  and  a  sullicient  number  of  barrels  for  preserving  the  necessary 
supply  of  meat. 

And  the  said  lessees  also  hereby  covenant  and  agree  during  the  term  aforesaid,  to 
maintain  a  school  on  each  island,  in  accordance  with  said  Rules  and  Regulations,  and 
suitable  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  fur  a  period  of  not  less  than  eight 
months  in  each  year. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  not  to  kill  upon  said  Island  of 
St.  Paul  more  than  75,000  fur  seals,  and  upon  the  Island  of  St.  George  not  more  than 
25,000  fur  seals  per  annum ;  not  to  kill  any  fur  seal  upon  the  island  aforesaid  in  any  other 
other  month  except  the  months  of  June,  July,  September  and  October  of  each  year;  not 
to  kill  such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  firearms  or  other  means  tending  to  drive 
the  seals  from  said  islands;  not  to  kill  any  female  seal  or  any  seal  less  than  one  year  old; 
not  to  kill  ai]y  seal  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  said  islands  or  on  the  beaches,  clKl's  or  rocks 
where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  t.i  remain. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  to  abide  by  any  restriction  or 
limitation  upon  the  rights  o  kill  seals  under  this  lease,  that  the  Act  prescribes  or  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur;  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  lessees  Inreliy  agree  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  sell,  transfer  or 
assign  this  lease,  and  that  ui  y  transfer,  sale  or  assignment  of  the  same  shall  be  void  or  of 
no  effect. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  to  r'urnisb  to  the  several  masters  of 
the  vessels  employed  by  them,  certified  copies  of  this  lease,  to  be  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  officers  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  .saiu  islands,  as  the  authority  of  the 
said  lessees  for  the  landing  and  taking  said  skins. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  or  their  agents  shall  not 
keep,  sell,  give  or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors  on  cither  of  said 
islands  to  any  of  the  natives  thereof,  such  person  not  being  a  physician  furnishing  the  same 
for  use  as  medicine. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  this  lease  is  accepted  subject 
to  all  needful  Rules  and  Uegulations  which  shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  rentals  herein  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  said  lessees,  for  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education  and  protection  of  the 
natives  of  said  islands,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  alt  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  aforesaid, 
and  will  abide  by  and  conform  to  said  Rules  and  Regulations. 
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And  the  said  lessees,  accepting  tliis  lease  with  n  full  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  the  aforesaid  Act  of  CoiigrcsM,  furtiicr  covenant  and  B-rfie  that  they  will  fulfil  all 
the  provisions,  requirements  and  limitations  of  said  Act,  whether  herein  spcinfieally  set 

out  or  not.  ,    .    ,      i         ■       i     n 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the 

dav  and  vear  ahove  written.  .    . 

'         ^  (Signed)  WlhLl AM  A.  lllCllAnmOii,  Actmj  Secretary 

of  the  Treatury. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

(By  Jno.  F.  MiLLBB,  Prendent.) 

Executed  in  presence  of  J.  H.  Saville. 
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No.  8. 

ARTICLE  FROM  THK  "FOBUM."  NOVEJIHER  1889,  BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES 
B.  ANGELL,  RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  RIGHTS  IN  BEHRINO  SEA. 

ALASKA  is  now  furnishing  us  with  two  international  questions  of  some  interest  and 
consequence.  The  first  concerns  our  right  (freely  exercised  of  late  under  orders  of  our 
Treasury  Department)  to  seize  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  catcliing  fur-bearing  seals  ir 
Behring  Sea  many  miles  away  from  land,  and  to  send  them  into  port  for  condemnation  and 
forfeiture.  The  second  concerns  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
British  America.  The  former  is  just  now  engaging  public  attention  much  more  than  the 
latter.  Possibly  the  latter  may  prove  l>oth  the  more  imiiortant  and  the  more  difficult. 
Naturally  enough,  some  Canadians  whose  A-tsscU  have  licen  seized,  and  others  who  wish  to 
annoy  the  Macclonald  Ministry,  are  using  sharp  la.iguagc  about  the  captures.  Fortunately 
the  British  Government  is  proceeding  with  much  deliberation  and  freedom  from  excitement. 
If  we  are  reasonable,  there  is  goo-J  ground  to  believe  that  we  can  come  to  an  understanding 
with  England  and  other  nations  that  will  secure  all  the  protection  we  can  properly  ask  for 
our  seals. 

What  havo  we  been  doing  to  British  vessels  in  P^"hring  Sea  ?  For  more  than  three 
years  armed  vessels  of  our  Revenue  .Marine  Serxice  have,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  Secretaries  of  tlie  Treasurj-,  captured  British  vessels  Avhen  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
catching  seals  in  that  sea,  even  though  the  vessels  were  40,  50,  90  miles,  or  even  farther 
from  shore.  These  seizures  have  been  made  for  alleged  violation  o(  Section  1956  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  L'nited  States,  wliich  provides  that  "  no  person  shall,  urlthout 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  kill  any  otter,  mink,  murt.cn,  sable,  fur-seal,  or 
other  fur-be".ring  .ininial  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  or  in  the  waters  tlicreof," 
under  certain  penalties. 

H.  F.  French,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Trcosury,  12th  March,  1881,  officially 
interpreted  that  cxprcssio^i,  "in  the  waters  thereof,"  as  including  all  the  waters  in  Behring 
Sea  'vithin  our  boundaries.  He  referred  to  the  description  of  the  western  boundary-line  of 
Alaska  found  in  the  Treaty  of  Cession  by  Russia,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"The  western  limit  within  which  the  territories  and  dominion  conveyed  are  contained 
passes  thro'.i.<.'h  n  point  in  Behring  Strait  on  the  i>arallel  of  C.'>°  .30'  north  latitude,  at  its 
intersectinn  liy  the  meridian  which  passes  midway  l)etneen  the  Islands  of  Krusenstern,  or 
Ignalook,  and  the  Island  of  Ratmanoff,  or  Noonarbook,  and  proceeds  due  north  without 
limitation  into  the  same  Frn7.en  Ocean.  Tlie  .^ame  western  limit,  begiiming  at  the  same 
initial  point,  proceeds  thence  in  a  course  nearly  south-west,  through  Behring  Strait  and 
Behring  Sea,  so  as  to  pass  midway  bctn'cen  the  north-west  point  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  south-east  point  of  Cape  Choukolski,  to  the  meridian  of  172°  west 
longitude;  thence,  from  the  intersection  of  that  meridian,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  so 
as  to  pass  midway  iietwccn  the  Island  of  .Vttou  and  the  Copper  Island  of  the  Kormandorski 
couplet  or  group,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  meridian  of  193°  west  longitude,  so 
as  to  include  in  the  territory  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  east  of  that 
meridian." 


Mr.  French  then  added  : — 

"All  the  waters  within  that  boundary  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Arnhipelago 
and  choin  of  islands  are  considered  as  comprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska  Territory. 
All  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against  the  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  would  therefore 
attach  ngainst  any  violation  of  law  within  the  limits  before  described." 

Secretary  Manning,  in  1886,  indorsed  and  adopted  this  view.  Early  in  1887  President 
Cleveland  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  proceedings  against  three  British  sealers  which  had 
been  seized,  the  discharge  of  the  vessels,  and  tlie  release  of  the  persons  arrested.  But 
seizures  did  not  cease.  Indeed,  Secretary  Bayard  announced  to  the  British  Minister  that 
the  above  action  was  taken  "  without  conclusion  oi  any  questions  which  may  be  found  to  be 
involved." 

At  the  lust  Session  of  Congress  an  Act  was  passed  (approved  the  2nd  March,  1889)  "  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska."  In  its  third  section  it 
provides  that  "  Section  195C  uf  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  [quoted  in  part], 
above,  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and  apply  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  in 
the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea."  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  each  year  to  make 
proclamation  accordingly. 

On  the  32nd  March  last  President  Harrison  issued  his  Proclamation,  warning  "all 
persons  against  entering  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  within  the  dominion  of  the  United 
Btates  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  provisions  of  said  Section  1956,  Revised  Statutes," 
•nd  declaring  that  *'  all  persons  found  to  be  or  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the 
l»wi  of  the  United  States  will  bn  arrested  and  punished  aa  above  provided." 
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fioTt,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  our  acta  of  w)iic1i  tlir  British  conij:1aiti.  it  ii 
ohviou<i  that  we  have  jOt  been  claimin;^  nn  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes  over 
Behring  Sea,  as  in  1821  llussia  claimed  it  for  KX)  Italian  miles  from  tlie  coast  all  the  wajr 
from  Duhring  Strait  down  to  the  51st  dc;;rco  of  latitude.  The  Czar,  by  his  Uknse, 
excluded  foreigners  from  pursuing  "commerc-e,  whaling,  fixhiiig,  and  all  other  industry"  in 
those  waters  and  on  the  adjacent  lands.  Under  .Mr.  French's  ruling,  followed  by 
Mr.  Manning,  our  revenue-cruizers  have  been  directed  to  arrest  forei;;n  ves.scis  only  to 
prevent  them  from  killing  fur-bearing  animals.  The  chief  object  of  the  Icxishition  by 
Congress  is  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  slau^'liter  and  early  extinction  of , the  fur-se.ils, 
which  chiefly  resort  to  the  PribylofT  Islands  to  breed.  If  sealers  are  allowed  to  catch  them 
ad  libitum,  while  they  are  on  their  way  tn  their  breeding  place,  these  animals  will  soon  be 
exterminated,  as  they  have  been  elsewhere.  Therefore  the  number  that  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  which  has  the  exclu.iive  privilege  of  taking  seals  on  the  Islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  of  the  Pribyloft' group,  is  allowed  by  contract  with  the  Government 
to  catch  is  limited  to  100,000  a-year.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  interest  of  many  nations 
that  the  race  of  senls  should  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  csperiolly  for  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  race  should  be  perpetuated,  fur  all  the  seal-skins  procured  by  us  in 
Behring  Sea  arc  sent  to  London  to  be  dressed  and  prepared  fur  use. 

The  question  is,  whether  for  this  laudable  purpose  of  preserving  the  fur-bearing  seals 
from  extinction,  and  innintnining  our  undisputed  right  to  control  the  taking  of  these  nnimals 
on  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  we  may  rightfully  board,  search,  and  seize  foreign  vessels  in 
Behring  8ea  more  than  'i  miles  away  from  land.  The  equal  light  of  all  niitions  to  use 
the  high  seas  for  any  lawful  purpose  of  commerce,  navigation,  fishing,  or  hunting  is  now 
HO  universally  recognized ;  the  United  States  have  been  so  constantly  the  staunch  defemler 
of  this  right;  we  have  so  vigorously  opposed  all  attempts  of  Great  I'ritain  to  search  our 
vessels  in  lin)e  of  peace;  we  hove  claimed  so  vehemently  the  right  of  lishing  in  Canadian 
waters  sharply  up  to  3-milc  line  from  shore,  thai  obviously  wc  must  show  some  very  plain 
and  cog'  ,  reasons  to  justify  our  course  in  ISehring  Sea.  VVlint  reasons  have  been  or  can 
be  given  r  , 

Our  Government  has  given,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  other  formal  statement  than  that  of 
Acting  Secretary  French  (above  quoted  in  part),  to  inform  cither  our  citizens  or  foreign 
Powers  of  the  precise  grounds  on,which  the  seizure  of  British  scalers  is  to  be  justilied.  No 
defence  of  our  action  by  Secretary  iJayard,  nor  up  to  tlie  time  of  this  writing  by  Secretary 
Blaine  or  Secretary  Windom,  has  been  published. 

But  in  our  new8pa|>ers  editorial  writers  or  contributors  have  suggested  lines  of  defence 
of  our  action.  The  ground  they  have  gr:icrally  taken  as  the  strongest  is  that  Russia 
exercised  exclusive  jurisdictiijn  in  Behring  Sea,  and  that  by  the  cession  of  .Alaska  she 
transferred  to  us  the  right  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction.  Undoubtedly,  by  the  Kdict  of 
1821,  the  Cznr  claimed  f.he  right  to  exclude  foreign  vessels  from  navigating  that  sea 
within  100  miles  of  the  shore  for  any  purpose ;  but  through  tiie  pen  of  John  (luincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  we  stoutly  and  successfully  resisted  that  claim.  The  first  two 
sections  of  the  Kdict  read  as  follows: — 

"Section  1.  Tlie  puriuits  of  coinnierce,  wbahng,  and  fishing,  and  of  all  other  industry, 
on  all  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  .Vincrica, 
beginning  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  5lst  degree  of  northern  latitude;  also  from  the 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands 
from  Behring  Stniit  to  the  south  cape  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  viz.,  to  43  SU'  noithcrn 
latitude,  arc  exclusively  granted  to  Hussian  subjects. 

'•  Section  U.  It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  approach  llie:n  \vithin 
100  Italian  miles.  The  transgressor's  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation  along  with  the  whole 
cargo." 

Mr.  Adams,  replying  to  the  note  in  which  M.  Polctica,  the  Russian  Minister  at 
M'ashington,  communicated  this  Edict,  said  (25th  February,  lH'i'2)  that  the  President  had 
seen  with  surprise  this  assertion  of  a  territorial  claim  by  Russia  down  to  the  .'>lst  decree  of 
latitude  on  our  continent,  and  added:  "To  exclude  the  vessels  of  our  citizens  fruni  the 
■iiorc  beyond  the  ordinary  distance  to  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  extends  has  excited 
itill  greater  surprise." 

It  has  liccn  said  by  some  that  the  controversy  between  us  and  Russia  did  not  piTtain 
to  Behring  Sea,  and  so  that  Mr.  Adams'  contention  cannot  be  pleaded  i-gainst  a  elaiiii  to 
iurisdiclion  by  us  now  over  that  sea.  It  is  true  that  the  action  of  Russia  in  issuing  the 
Edict  was  chiefly  directed  against  alleged  illicit  trading  by  our  citizens  on  the  coasts  helow 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  There  was  then  little  or  no  trade  above  them.  But  the  language  of 
the  Edict  plainly  applies  tc  what  we  call  Rehring  Sea  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  although  the  name  Behring  Sea  was  then  rarely,  if  ever,  used  to 
designate  the  waters  which  we  know  by  that  name.  Mr.  ./Vdams,  in  sending  instructions  to 
Mr.  Midilleton,  our  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  guide  him  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of 
1834,  wrote  (22nd  July,  1823)  as  follows  ; — 

"  From  the  tenour  of  the  Ukase  the  pretensions  of  the  Imperial  Govcr.  .lent  extend  to 
an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  Asiatic 
const  to  the  latitude  of  51*  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent; 
[607]  2  B 
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and  the}r  assume  the  ri^lit  of  iiiterilicting  (lie  navigation  and  thi*  fislicry  of  all  other  nations 
to  tlie  extent  of  lUO  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast  The  United  States  can  admit  no 
port  of  these  claims." 

And  again,  in  a  paper  accompanying  the  alwve  instructions,  he  said : — 

"The  light  of  n^vi^atiun  and  of  iisliing  in  the  Pacihc  Ocean,  even  upon  the  Asiatic 
coast  north  of  latitude  45%  cnn  ns  little  be  interdicted  to  the  United  JStnies  as  that  of  traffic 
with  the  natives  of  North  America." 

After  reading  such  language  from  Mr.  Adnms,  can  any  one  douht  what  his  answer 
would  have  been  to  a  proposition  by  Kussia  to  concede  that  the  I'aciflc  south  of  the 
Both  parallel  was  an  open  sea,  but  that  the  part  north  of  it  formed  a  closed  sea,  over  which 
she  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  ! 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  the  Itus.sians  sought  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  within  100  miles  of  the  coast,  they  did  not  absolutely  l>ase  their  action  on  the  claim 
that  the  North  I'aciKc  was  a  closed  sea.  AlHrming  that  the  conditions  might  justify  such 
n  claim  and  absolute  interdiction  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners,  they  chose  to  set  forth  as 
the  ground  of  the  Edict  the  necessity  of  preventing  illicit  trade.  But  Mr.  Adnms  thought 
it  worth  while  to  deny  explicitly  that  they  could  maintain  with  any  justice  the  claim  that 
the  North  I'aciflc  was  a  closed  seo  even  if  they  had  wiaiicd  to  do  so. 

The  Treaty  of  1S24  secured  to  us  the  right  of  navigation  and  fishing  "in  any  part  of 
the  great  ocean  commonly  called  the  I'acifis  Ocean  or  .South  Sea,"  and  (in  Article  IV)  for 
ten  years  that  of  frequenting  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbours,  and  creeks  upon  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  tishiiig  and  trading.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  ilussia  refused 
to  renew  this  last  provision,  and  it  never  was  formally  renewed.  Mut,  for  nearly  fifty  years 
at  least,  American  vessels  have  been  engaged  in  takins  wliulcs  in  Dchriiig  Sea  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  Russian  Qnvcrnmcnt  Long  before  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  us, 
hundreds  of  our  whnling  vcsscU  annunlly  visited  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea,  and 
brought  homo  rich  cargoes.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Kussia  regarded  Behring  Sea 
as  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Uccan,  and  not  as  one  of  the  "  interior  seas,"  access  to  which  was 
forbidden  by  Oie  termination  of  the  IVth  Article  of  the  Treaty.  11.  II.  Bancroft,  in  his 
"History  of  Alaska,"  says  that  in  1842  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  exiilicitly 
refused  to  send  cruizcrs  to  interfere  with  our  whalemen  in  that  sea  on  tl  b  ground  that  the 
Treaty  gave  us  the  right  of  fishing  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  have  regard  to  Mr.  Adams'  arguments  or  to  the  treatment  of  cur  whalers  by 
Russia,  it  seems  that  we  must  find  some  other  justiBcation  of  our  seisures  of  British  sealers 
than  the  possession  of  the  right  through  the  cession  of  Alaska  by  Russia. 

Can  we  sustain  a  claim  that  Behring  Sea  is  a  closed  sea  and  so  subject  to  our  control  t 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  frame  a  definition  of  a  closed  sea  which  the  publicists  of 
all  nations  will  acce;)t.  Vnttel's  closed  sea  is  one  "  entirely  inclosed  by  the  land  of  a 
nation,  with  only  a  communication  with  the  ocean  by  a  channel,  of  which  that  nation  may 
take  possession."  Ilautcfeuille  substantially  adopts  this  statement,  asserting  mure 
specitically,  however,  that  the  channel  must  be  narrow  enough  to  be  defended  from  the 
snores.  Percls,  one  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  later  Ocrman  writers,  practically  accepts 
Ilautefeuillc's  definition.  But  so  narrow  a  channel  or  opening  as  that  indicated  by  the 
eminent  French  writer  can  hardly  he  insisted  on.  Probably  most  authorities  will  regard  it 
as  a  reasonable  requirement  that  the  entrance  to  the  sea  should  be  narrow  enough  to  make 
the  naval  oci:upation  of  it  easy  or  prncticablc.  We,  at  least,  may  be  ex|>ected  to  prescribe 
no  definition  which  wonid  make  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawren(«  a  closed  sea. 

Behring  Sea  is  not  inclosed  wholly  by  our  territory.  From  the  most  western  island 
in  our  possession  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Asiatic  shore  is  more  than  JOO  miles.  From 
our  roost  western  island,  Attou,  to  the  nearest  Russian  island,  Copjier  Island,  is  18.)  miles. 
The  sea  from  east  to  west  measures  about  I,1U0  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  fully 
800  miles.  The  area  of  the  sea  nmst  be  at  least  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Straits  of  Uibraltar  are 
less  than  9  miles  wide.  T!ic  chief  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  British  territory,  is  only  about  50  miles  in  width.  Behring  sea  i*  open  on 
the  north  by  the  Straits,  ;tC  miles  wide,  which  form  u  passage-way  to  the  Arctic  Ocian. 
On  what  grounds  ami  after  what  modern  precedent  we  could  set  up  a  claim  to  hold  this 
great  sea,  with  its  wide  approaches,  as  a  mare  ctaiuiim,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Our  Governn\ent  has  never  formuUy  set  up  the  clnini  that  it  is  a  closed  sea.  Governor 
Boutwell,  when  Secretary  of  tlic  Treasury,  in  1872,  s]ieuking;  of  intended  expeditions  of 
foreign  sealers  into  Behring  Sea,  said : — 

"  I  do  not  see  that  the  United  States  would  have  the  jurisdiction  or  power  to  drive  off 
parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose,  unless  they  made  such  an  attempt  within  a  marine 
league  of  the  shore." 


Congress,  guided  by  the  caution  of  certain  Senators,  in  its  Act  of  the  2nd  March, 
1889,  forbore  to  use  language  which  might  seem  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  man  elautum 
to  Behring  Sea.  The  House  uf  Representatives  did  insert  in  the  Bill  a  section  beginning 
as  follows  I — 
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"  Section  1056  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  was  intended  to  include 
and  apply,  and  is  hercbv  declared  tu  include  and  apply,  to  all  the  waters  of  lieliritig  SeB 
in  Alaska  embraced  within  the  boundary-lines  mentioned  and  described  in  tlie  Treaty  with 
Russia." 

Tlie  Senate  disagreeing  with  "ic  House  on  the  adojiiion  of  this  language,  a  Committee 
of  Conference  agreed  to  the  pliraseulogy  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Act : — 

"  Section  '.i)56  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  declared 
t  u  include  and  apply  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behring 
Sea." 

The  Prcaid'jtit's  Proclamation  of  the  21st  March,  1889,  merely  recites  Section  1950  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  3rd  section  of  tlic  Act  of  the  3n;l  March,  and  ^ivcs  warning 
against  "  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  But  ol)vi«usly  neither  the  Act  nor 
the  Proclamation  was  intended  to  declare  the  doctrine  of  mare  clausum  to  be  applicable  to 
Behring  Sea.  'i'hey  merely  affirm  that  we  will  exercise  our  authority  in  the  execution  of  a 
certain  law  wherever  our  dominion  extends  in  that  sea.  It  is  left  to  be  determined,  if 
need  be,  how  far  that  dominion  extends. 

An  argument  for  preventing  the  unrestrained  hunting  of  seals  in  Beliring  Sea  which 
our  late  Minister  to  Russia,  Mr.  Lothrop,  heard  presented  by  Russians,  is  of  interest. 
Briefly  stated,  it  is  this :  The  seal  fishery  is  the  nviin  resource  of  the  people  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  uf  that  sea  for  gaining  a  livelihood.  Every  (leoplc  has  conceded  to  it  the 
control  of  such  part  of  the  sea  contiguous  to  its  coasts  as  is  essential  to  tlie  protection  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  common  rights  to  the  open  sea  musi  be  enjoyed  in  ways  compatible 
with  the  safety,  and  certainly  with  the  existence,  of  the  people  on  its  shores.  Hence,  the 
Russians  should  control  the  seal  fishery  in  their  part  of  the  sea. 

No  doubt  the  condition  of  the  Siberians  on  that  coast  would  present  a  strong  case  for 
generous  action  on  the  part  of  foreigners  in  abstaining  from  interferenre  with  their  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  By  common  consent,  out  of  regard  to  the  linrdsliips  of  their  life, 
fishermen  are  not  disturbed  in  their  pursuits  in  time  of  war.  But  can  the  Russian 
argument,  even  if  it  has  validity  for  the  Silierians,  be  used  by  us  !  We  iiave  without  any 
scruple  for  half  a  century  taken  whales  in  the  seas  adjacent  to  them.  AVe  can  hardly 
assert  with  much  plausibility  tliAt  the  members  of  the  Al.iska  Commercial  Company,  which 
has  the  monopoly  of  seal-catchinf);  on  and  near  the  I'ribyloff  Islands,  can  plead,  tn  formd 
pauperis,  for  protection  on  grounds  of  charity. 

It  may  be  argued  thiit,  since  most  of  the  seals  which  are  taken  by  the  British  breed  on 
our  soil  in  the  PribylofT  Islands,  we  have  an  exclusive  claim  to  them  in  the  sea,  or  at  any 
rate  a  right  to  protect  them  ther  from  e.itinction.  But  some  of  them  breed  on  Copper 
Island  and  Behring  Island,  both  of  which  belong  to  Russia.  How  is  it  possible  to  maintain 
any  claim  to  ownership  in  seals  un  the  high  seas  under  any  principle  of  law  applicable  to 
wild  animals  ?  We  can  acquire  no  property  rights  in  aninials  ftrir  naturie  from  their  birth 
on  our  soil,  except  for  the  time  that  we  hold  them  in  our  possession.  A  claim  l)y  Canada 
to  the  wild  ducks  hatched  in  her  territory,  after  the  birds  have  passed  her  boundary,  would 
seem  to  be  just  as  valid  as  ours  to  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

I  recall  only  one  case  which  seems  '.o  furnish  any  analogy  for  the  claim  that  we  may 
regulate  scat  fishing  in  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea.  The  British  Government  does 
regulate  and  control  the  pearl  fisheries  in  the  open  sea  from  8  tn  20  miles  west  of  the 
northern  end  of  Ceylon,  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  done  under  sufferance  of 
other  Powers,  because  they  have  had  no  interest  in  interfering  with  the  pursuit  of  the  pearl 
diver'.  Should  they  claim  the  right  to  seek  pearls  in  those  waters,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  (Jreat  Britain  could  oppose  any  argument  except  that  of  long  acquiescence  by  them  in 
her  exclusive  possession  of  the  pearl  grounds;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  that  argument 
would  have  nmch  weight. 

It  may  1)3  said  that  if  wc  have  no  right  to  exclude  other  nations  from  taking  seals  in 
the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  if  the  Law  and  the  Treasury  Regulations,  as  they  now 
stand,  can  be  enforced  against  our  own  citizens  in  those  same  open  waters,  we  are  clearly 
discriminating  ai^ainst  our  own  countrymen.  The  foreigners  may  kill  seals  at  times  and  in 
places  forbidden  to  us.  This  is  true.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  and  embarrassmr  of 
the  present  situation. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  no  good  ground  on  which  we  nan  claim  as  a  right  the  exclusion 
of  foreigners  from  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  seals. 
If  we  have  any  good  ground,  and  are  dutcrmined  to  stand  on  it,  then  we  ought  to  proceed 
with  more  vigour  in  maintaining  our  policy.  To  send  one  little  revenue-steamer,  carrying 
a  small  crew,  into  Behring  Sea,  and  to  dispatch  on  each  of  the  captured  vessels  one  man,  a 
common  seaman,  as  a  prize  crew  or  commanding  oWccr,  is  simply  absurd.  Each  of  the 
vessels  seized,  instead  of  coming  within  tiie  jurisdiction  of  a  United  States'  Court,  goes  to 
a  British  port,  files  its  claim  for  damage  with  the  British  authorities,  and  prepares  for 
another  voyage  to  the  same  waters  in  which  it  was  captured.  If,  however,  we  have  no 
right  to  seize  foreign  vessels  in  the  open  waters  of  Behr:ng  Sea,  then  we  ought  to  lose '  no 
time  in  negotiating  with  the  interested  Powers,  especially  (ircat  Britain,  Russia,  and  .Japan, 
on  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  seals  frniii  extermination,  ar.d  of  securing  to  uurselvei 
what  we  have  a  right  to  retain.  Those  Powers  showed,  in  the  correspondence  carried  on 
with  them  by  Secretary  Bayard,  their  entire  willingness  (o  come  tu  some  understanding  on 
the  matter.    It  is  lo  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  above-named  Statci  that  the  seals 
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•houKI  not  be  cxtcnniiiated  tliat  it  cannot  he  difficult  to  make  roiiic  satisfactory  adjuitnicnt 
of  the  question.  Tlie  limits  of  tliis  article  compel  brevity  in  treating  tlie  question  of 
deteniiiiiin^  the  boundary  )>otween  Alaska  and  llritish  America.  The  language  of  the 
Treaty  of  Cession  iu  dcfiiiinj;  tliit  boundary  ii  (copied  from  the  Treaty  of  1825  between 
Russia  and  (ircnt  Uritain,  Articles  III  and  IV',  as  follows  : — 

"  .\rtic1c  111.  Cnnimcnciiig  from  the  snuthernniost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince 
of  Wales'  Isl.-tnd,  which  point  lies  in  the  purallclof  54"  -HJ'  north  latitude,  an.!  between  the 
ISIgt  and  l.).SrU  dcgrei:  of  west  lonv^itudc  (meridian  of  (irccnwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to 
the  nortli  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel  as  far  '  i  the  point  of  the  continent 
where  it  strikes  the  .'Witli  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  from  this  last-mentioned  point  the 
line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mnuntnins  situated  parallel  to  the  coast 
as  far  ns  tlif  point  of  intersection  of  the  lilst  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same 
meridian)  ;  piiit  tin.illy,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  n\cridian  line  of  the 
141st  degree,  in  its  ])roliingation  as  fur  us  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between 
the  Russian  and  liritlsh  possessiona  oii  the  Continent  of  America  to  the  north-wost. 

"  Article  IV.  With  rct'creiice  to  the  line  of  demarcation  hiid  down  in  llie  preceding 
Article,  it  is  understood  : 

"First,  tliat  the  island  called  Prince  of  AVales' Island  shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia. 
[Now  by  this  cession  to  the  United  States.] 

"  Secondly,  tliat  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  that  extend  in  o  direction 
parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  fiGth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
JO  marine  lea'^ues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  possc.ssiotis  and  the  line  of 
coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  aliovo  mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel 
to  the  winding  of  the  coast,  which  shall  never  extend  the  distance  of  10  marine  league* 
therefrom." 

The  line  thua  indicated  has  never  been  surveyed.  The  importance  of  determining  it 
before  long  is  obvious.  If,  as  is  reported,  there  arc  valuable  mines  near  the  boundary,  it  is 
essential  to  the  preser»-atioa  of  the  rights  of  propsrty  and  of  life  that  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  nations  be  fixed. 

The  princi|)al  dilhcultics  which  have  been  suggested  in  determining  and  marking  the 
boundary  :irc  the  following; :  Some  of  the  Canadians  have  maintained  (I  am  not  aware  that 
the  nritish  (jovernmrnt  has  taken  such  a  position)  that  our  maps  do  not  correctly  indicate 
the  initial  point  of  the  line  at  I'ortlund  Channel.  Their  contention  is  probably  witho'<t 
good  ground.  .Again,  while  tiie  Treaty  provides  that  the  line  "  shall  follow  the  sunnnit  of 
the  mountains,''  it  is  uflirined,  and  so  fur  as  we  now  know  with  probable  truthfulness,  that 
the  mounta''  s  do  not  form  a  range,  but  are  so  scattered  here  and  there  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  make  a  line  that  shall  comply  with  the  Treaty.  Furtheimore,  suppose  it  were  practicable 
to  run  a  line  on  the  .summit,  the  coast  is  so  irregular  and  so  indented  vith  bays  that  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  agree  on  a  line  from  which  to  lay  off  the  10  marine  leiiguci  referred  to  in  the 
second  j)avagrapli  of  Article  IV. 

But  even  if  all  these  obstacles  are  removed,  the  actual  labour  and  cost  of  running  the 
line  in  this  wilderness  will  be  very  great.  In  1872  our  engineering  ollicers  estimated  that 
the  cost  would  be  1,^'00,I)00  dollars,  and  the  time  required  for  the  field  work  nine  years,  and 
for  tlie  mapping  one  more  year.  If,  as  seems  probable  from  our  scanty  information,  the  line 
described  is  an  impossible  one  to  run,  we  shall  have  to  agree  on  an  arbitrary  line  run  from 
some  point  in  the  south  of  the  territory  to  some  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chilkat 
Pass,  so  as  to  give  ns  substantially  the  territory  intended  to  he  conveyed  by  Article  IV. 
But  it  seems  desirable  that  wc  should  make  some  pr"'iminary  surveys  before  we  take  any 
decisive  action.  The  British,  who  have  had  trading  and  scientific  expeditions  exploring 
British  Columbia,  doubtless  know  more  of  the  region  under  consideration  than  wc.  Ihey 
are  ready  to  begin  negotiations  at  once.  Congress  should  not  delay  action.  Our  experience 
has  shown  us  that  boundary  questions  arc  not  speeddy  settled.  After  a  century  of  effort, 
we  have  at  last  determined  nearly  nil  our  boundaries  except  this  between  A'aska  and 
British  CuUnnbia.  If  we  begin  at  once,  it  will  be  years  before  we  shall  have  determined 
and  marked  this  so  that  the  lumberman  and  the  miner  on  the  Alaska  mountains  will  know 
whether  they  arc  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales  or  to  that  of  Ureat 
Britain.  It  is  tlie  part  of  wisdom  to  settle  this  question  of  boundary  while  the  debatable 
region  is  an  unoccupied  » ilderness,  rather  than  to  wait  until  conflicts  have  arisen  and  blood 
Las  been  shed. 

(Signed)  JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 
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